SICILIAN   LOVERS 


We  sat  down  a  score  of  times. 
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PREFACE 


THAT  life  in  Sicily  is  more  melodramatic  than  it  is 
in  West  Kensington  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  district, 
ceded  with  the  goodwill  of  its  inhabitants,  by  Ham- 
mersmith and  Fulham  to  Kensington,  lacks  the  pictur- 
esque presence  of  the  Vendetta,  the  Mafia,  brigands, 
kidnapping,  and  other  outbreaks  of  the  undisciplined 
spirit  in  which  primitive  Sicily  from  time  to  time  in- 
dulges. These  have  their  undesirable  side,  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  foreigners  often  feel  the 
ill  effects  of  it.  A  foreigner  who  has  large  possessions 
in  the  island  may  be  captured  for  ransom  by  brigands 
like  a  native  landowner;  a  Vanderbilt,  whose  wealth 
is  a  matter  of  universal  knowledge,  might  conceivably 
share  his  fate.  A  foreigner  with  an  estate  in  Sicily 
may,  in  certain  parts,  be  blackmailed  by  the 
Mafia.  A  foreigner  who  has  insulted,  or  stolen 
the  affections  of  a  woman,  or  otherwise  outraged 
a  hot-headed  and  armed  native,  may  be  wounded 
or  killed.  But  the  privilege  of  being  kidnapped  for 
marriage  is  not  extended  to  foreigners,  unless  they 
are  really  residents,  and,  speaking  generally,  foreigners 
need  fear  no  one  except  the  criminal  classes,  who  are 
a  danger  to  the  well-off  in  any  country.  The  foreigner 
is  not  an  actor  in  the  melodrama;  he  is  only  part  of 
the  audience.  The  Tommy  Cust  of  my  story  had  in- 
sulted a  Sicilian;  Lord  Camelot  was  an  obvious  prize. 
With  hardly  a  single  exception,  the  episodes  in  the  story 
are  based  on  real  occurrences,  but  not  one  visitor  in 
a  thousand,  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  thousand,  would 
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ever  be  likely  to  witness  such  an  occurrence.  He  is 
far  less  likely  to  see  brawling  or  crime  in  Palermo 
than  in  London.  That  the  Sicilians  are  ready  to  use 
deadly  weapons  who  shall  deny,  but,  like  the  Chinese 
in  San  Francisco,  they  are  highly  exclusive  about 
admitting  foreigners  to  a  share  of  their  attentions. 
There  are,  in  fact,  few  countries  where  foreigners  are 
better  treated,  except  in  the  way  of  being  cheated, 
and,  even  then,  the  natives  often  discriminate  in 
favour  of  the  non-resident  foreigner.  To  make  my 
story  exciting,  I  have  crowded  it  with  melodramatic 
events  which  really  only  come  like  angels'  visits. 
Readers  will  forgive  this,  and,  instead  of  being  deterred 
from  visiting  the  island,  I  expect  that  most  of  them 
will  be  attracted  by  the  knowledge  that  such  events 
may  be  going  on  behind  the  curtain  of  mystery  with 
which  the  natives  guard  their  private  lives. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  exceeding  the  limits  of 
credibility,  I  give  the  reports  of  two  cases  of  brigandage 
which  have  happened  since  I  left  in  May.  The  first 
clipping  is,  I  think,  from  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

ESCAPE    FROM    BRIGANDS 

HOW  A  SICILIAN  GOT  FREE  FROM  HIS  DRUNKEN  CAPTORS 

I 

ROME,  Tuesday. — Signer  Vincenzo  Vella,  whose  capture 
by  Sicilian  brigands  I  related  last  week,  has  managed  to 
effect  his  escape.  The  story  of  his  escape  is  a  thrilling  one. 
When  kidnapped  by  the  band,  on  September  26,  1905,  he 
was  hurried  along  the  whole  night  across  mountains  and 
valleys,  till,  overcome  with  hunger  and  weariness,  he  could 
proceed  no  farther.  The  brigands  conveyed  him  to  a  grotto, 
where  he  was  kept  a  couple  of  days  without  food.  Then, 
at  dead  of  night,  the  band  traversed  another  wild  tract 
of  country,  hid  him  in  a  tiny  cavern,  and  there  fed  him 
on  dry  bread  and  tomatoes. 

The  journey  was  again  resumed,  but  on  arriving  in 
sight  of  still  another  cave,  which  was  very  difficult  of 
access,  and  where  a  fresh  halt  was  to  be  made,  Vella 
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rebelled,  exclaiming,  'Kill  me  if  you  like,  but  I  won't 
enter  in  there.'  The  brigands,  who  were  meanwhile 
planning  to  get  a  ransom,  stole  a  mule,  to  which  they 
bound  Vella,  finally  secluding  him  in  a  lonely  dwelling 
two  miles  from  a  village  called  Albano,  in  the  Cianciana 
district.  After  a  week's  captivity  there,  Vella,  thanks 
to  a  defective  lock,  was  able  to  flee  while  the  brigands 
were  overcome  in  a  drunken  sleep.  Though  he  injured 
himself  in  leaping  some  rugged  rocks  in  his  precipitous 
flight,  Vella  limped  to  Albano,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
and  was  thence  driven  to  Cianciana,  where  he  told  his 
story  to  a  captain  of  the  Royal  Carabinieri. 

This  reads  like  a  page  in  Miss  Lorimer's  thrilling 
Sicilian-brigand  novel,  On  Etna. 

The  second  quotation  is  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
July  27,  1905. 

FOUR    BRIGANDS    OF    SICILY 

THE   STORY    OF   A    VICTIM'S    ESCAPE 

ROME,  Monday. — Once  again  the  companion  of  man  has 
proved  his  faithfulness  and  cleverness,  saving,  if  not  his 
master's  life,  a  large  part  of  his  fortune.  The  other  day, 
four  men  in  the  country  near  Girgenti,  Sicily,  gained 
entrance  to  a  house  by  representing  themselves  as  having 
been  shooting  all  day,  and  consequently  very  thirsty. 
Once  inside  they  produced  their  revolvers,  and  confront- 
ing the  sole  occupants,  who  happened  to  be  two  young 
brothers,  they  tied  one  to  a  chair  and  took  the  other 
prisoner,  leaving  a  letter  on  the  table  demanding  40,000 
francs  for  the  return  of  the  boy.  They  took  him  to  a  cave 
in  the  hills,  and,  guarding  the  entrance,  soon  made  as 
merry  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  became  aware  that  his  pet  dog, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  accompany  him,  was  busy 
digging  a  hole,  as  he  thought,  but  soon  daylight  was  to 
be  seen,  and  he  understood  that  that  was  a  way  out.  The 
faithful  little  animal  worked  on  for  some  hours,  by  which 
time  there  was  a  hole  big  enough  for  his  master  to  push 
through.  The  brigands  were  blissfully  ignorant,  and  only 
woke  to  the  true  position  of  affairs  when  they  were  con- 
fronted by  the  carabineers  and  their  late  victims,  and 
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even  yet  in  prison  they  are  wondering  how  that  boy  got 
out. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  address  one  of  my 
most  constant  readers,  a  lady  who  has  written  to  me 
from  time  to  time  with  reference  to  incidents  in  my 
stories  about  Japan,  and  in  particular  wrote  to  me 
that  she  had  herself  been  the  victim  of  an  assault 
almost  exactly  similar  to  that  which  constitutes  the 
opening  episode  in  my  novel  Playing  the  Game.  This 
is  a  good  answer  to  the  critic  who  questioned  its 
possibility.  The  chief  difference  was  that  she  was 
carried  off  like  the  brigands'  captives  in  Sicily,  and 
was  not  recovered  for  some  weeks.  Each  communica- 
tion from  this  correspondent  has  concluded  with  an 
intimation  that  the  writer  would  like  to  correspond 
with  me  on  the  subject,  but  has  refrained  from  giving 
me  her  address,  lest  I  should  feel  compelled  to  sacrifice 
to  her  some  of  my  valuable  tune.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  her  that  I  should  welcome  such  a 
correspondence,  if  she  will  favour  me  with  her  address 
next  time  she  writes.  Letters  will  always  be  forwarded 
from  32  Addison  Mansions,  Kensington,  W. 

DOUGLAS  SLADEN. 

PALAZZO  MONTELEONE, 

PALERMO,  October,  1905. 
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BOOK    I 
CHAPTER  I 

A   BREACH  OF  COURTSHIP 

WHY  did  I  spend  my  winters  in  a  tuppenny-ha'penny 
town  in  the  farthest  corner  of  Sicily  ? 

Because  the  most  engagingwoman  in  all  my  acquaint- 
ance had  given  me  a  general  invitation,  which  was 
genuinely  open  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  Her 
name,  to  the  few  English  who  lived  at  Syracuse,  was 
Mrs  Cust.  But  the  natives  called  her  Donna  Felicita. 
She  spoke  adorably  broken  English,  and  though  she 
was  passionately  devoted  to  her  big  English  husband, 
had  a  manner  so  affectionate  that,  if  I  had  been  Tommy, 
I  might  have  objected.  But  Tommy  had  good  reason 
to  know  that  he  had  no  cause  for  jealousy.  For  if  she 
had  not  been  so  open  about  her  feelings,  they  would 
never  have  been  married. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  went  a  voyage  with  Tommy 
Cust  from  Vancouver  to  Yokohama.  He  was  chief 
officer.  There  were  only  twenty-two  passengers,  and 
fourteen  of  them  were  missionaries  and  one  a  Japanese, 
He  and  I  were  the  only  company  each  other  had. 
We  became  great  friends,  and  when  he  wai>  piomoted 
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to  the  captaincy  of  a  steam-tramp  trading  to  Medi- 
terranean ports,  I  often  went  a  voyage  with  him. 
fortunately  was  with  him  on  that  voyage,  a  few 
summers  ago,  when  he  had  the  accident  to  his  eyes 
which  necessitated  his  staying  off  at  Syracuse  while 
the  Nancy  Bell  fooled  round  the  Black  Sea  ports 
under  command  of  the  mate. 

'Let's  get  somewhere  out  of  sight  of  the  sea/  said 
Tommy,  as  soon  as  his  eyes  were  better;  and  we 
went  up  to  Castrogiovanni,  from  which  you  can  see 
three  seas,  but  only  in  the  very  far  distance. 

The  arrangement  worked  better  for  me  than  it  did 
for  him.  'It's  all  very  fine  for  you,  old  man,'  he 
said,  when  we  had  been  there  about  a  week.  'You're 
quite  satisfied  if  some  blessed  old  building  once  stood 
in  a  place;  it  doesn't  matter  to  you  if  there,  isn't  a 
stone  of  it  left;  but  what  price  me  ? ' 

'Think  of  the  air  and  the  view/ 

The  view  embraced  Etna  to  the  east,  and  the  Fields 
of  Enna  where  Proserpine  stooped  to  gather  the 
hundred-headed  narcissus  which  led  to  her  abduction 
by  Pluto.  In  the  background  were  all  the  noble 
peaks  of  Sicilv;  in  the  foreground,  plains  and  foot- 
hills linked  with  vines  into  one  sea  of  green,  out  of 
which  rose  queer  little  fortress-cities,  as  old  as  time, 
on  conical  mountain  peaks.  I  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that  air  was  not  of  much  consideration  to 
a  man  who  spent  his  life  on  the  bridge  of  a  steamer. 

'Oh,  bother  the  view.  I  don't  want  views  when 
I'm  having  a  spell  ashore  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years/ 

'All  right,  we'll  go  to  Palermo  to-morrow.'  I  knew 
Tommy's  capacity  for  getting  into  mischief  when  he 
was  bored. 

In  the  evening  we  went  and  listened  to  the  band 
in  the  Piazza  Lincoln,  called  after  Lincoln  in  the  en- 
thusiasm for  Republican  institutions  which  appertained 
in  Sicily  in  the  Sixties.  It  was  the  only  time  we  saw 
anything  of  the  Montese  women.  In  the  country 
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parts  of  Sicily,  women,  even  of  high  rank,  are  kept  in 
Mahometan  seclusion.  The  men  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  when  they  go  out  to  their  work,  do  not  hesitate 
to  lock  up  a  wife. 

'Look  at  that  woman/  cried  Tommy,  pointing  to 
a  girl  of  the  better  class,  who  was  sitting  outside  a 
cafe  with  a  splendid-looking  old  gentleman  in  brown 
top-boots.  She  was  eating  an  ice,  one  of  several,  and 
watching  Tommy  with  furtive  interest. 

She  was  wonderfully  lovely.  She  had  the  finely 
chiselled  face,  the  delicate  nostrils  typical  of  well- 
bred  Sicilian  beauty,  and  the  great  dark  Sicilian 
eyes  which  have  no  brown  in  them,  but  are  of  a  deep 
gray  that  sometimes  looks  black  and  sometimes  blue. 
But  the  feature  of  the  face  was  the  mouth,  the  ex- 
quisite Italian  mouth,  whose  red  lips  set  off  the  clear 
dusky  skin.  And  the  frank  smile  showed  teeth  that 
would  of  themselves  have  made  a  face  lovely. 

He  called  for  our  waiter  and  paid  the  bill;  but 
otherwise  showed  no  signs  of  stirring  till  the  girl 
and  her  father  got  up.  When  they  were  the  right 
distance  off  he  kicked  me  to  get  up  and  followed 
them. 

We  went  up  the  main  street  of  Castrogiovanni  till 
we  came  to  the  great  palace,  something  in  the  Venetian 
style,  which  stands  opposite  to  Santa  Chiara. 

As  we  went  along  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  readily 
Tommy  had  learned  the  rules  of  Sicilian  courtship. 
He  crossed  the  road,  so  as  not  to  appear  to  be  follow- 
ing them,  and  hired  a  small  boy  to  show  us  to  King 
Manfred's  Castle,  which  stands  right  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  though  he  knew  that  if  we  had  gone  on 
walking  in  the  dark  we  should  have  knocked  our  heads 
against  its  stone  walls.  He  kept  exactly  parallel  to  the 
girl,  so  that,  when  she  turned  to  speak  to  her  father, 
her  eyes  met  his.  He  made  the  boy  walk  between  him 
and  them,  so  that  his  own  eyes  were  of  a  necessity 
turned  towards  them.  As  we  passed  each  church  he 
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shouted  to  the  boy  to  know  its  name.  He  knew  that 
the  girl  would  look  round  as  he  shouted,  and  as  their 
eyes  met  he  pointed  with  his  to  the  church.  As  she 
passed  San  Giovanni  and  San  Benedetto  she  threw 
back  her  head  and  half -closed  her  eyes,  the  immemorial 
Greek  way  of  saying  'No.'  Customs  die  hard  in  Sicily. 
But  when  she  came  to  San  Michele  she  smiled. 

I  gathered  that  she  did  not  find  it  convenient  to 
pray  at  the  church  right  opposite  her  father's  palace. 

The  palace  boded  ill  for  a  flirtation.  It  was  built 
round  three  sides  of  a  courtyard,  and  the  fourth, 
which  faced  the  street,  was  guarded  by  a  very  high 
wall.  The  noble  gateway  was  for  the  moment  open, 
and  through  it  I  could  see  a  row  of  Gothic  windows 
of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  and  a  sweeping 
outside  stairway  of  the  same  date  that  led  up  to  a 
terrace  and  the  door  of  the  dwelling  apartments  to 
which  the  windows  belonged.  As  is  not  infrequent 
in  an  insecure  country  like  Sicily,  the  family  occupied 
the  top  story  of  the  palace. 

The  girl  and  her  father  mounted  the  flat,  broad 
steps.  She  was  very  elegant,  as  well  as  charmingly 
pretty,  and  walked  up  with  a  grace  that  suggested  an 
old  Italian  picture. 

'Here's  good-bye  to  you,  Tommy,'  I  thought,  as 
they  disappeared  behind  the  massive,  studded  door. 
A  moonlight  night  in  Sicily  is  almost  as  bright  as  day. 

Tommy  judged  better  than  I.  He  started  examin- 
ing the  architecture  of  Santa  Chiara,  which  has  no 
architecture  to  speak  of,  cross-examining  the  boys — 
we  had  a  dozen  or  more  by  this  time — in  the  same 
loud  voice.  Presently  we  heard  the  creak  of  a  rusty 
shutter-hinge.  The  wings  of  the  palace  came  right 
up  to  the  courtyard  wall;  high  up  on  each  of  them, 
overlooking  the  main  street,  was  a  window  closed 
with  green  jalousies.  The  creak  came  from  the  trap 
in  the  jalousies  of  the  window  nearest  the  church 
steps.  As  Sicilian  women  are  allowed  to  go  out  so 
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little,  they  spend  much  of  their  time  at  the  window. 
Tommy  had  divined  that  the  marriageable  daughter 
was  sure  to  have  the  room  which  commanded  the 
view  of  the  church  door.  Churches  act  as  a  kind  of 
assembly  rooms  in  remote  places.  He  never  doubted 
that  the  lattice- trap  was  opened  by  her  hands. 

Presently  I  got  tired  of  the  worthless  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth-century  architecture  of  that  church, 
and  announced  my  intention  of  going  back  to  the  old 
convent,  in  which  we  had  our  bedrooms  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  hotel. 

'All  right;  but  take  the  boys  with  you/ 

'That's  all  very  well,  but  how  am  I  to  get  them  to 
go?' 

'Tell  them  that  I  am  going  to  give  them  two  francs 
at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning;  and  that  they 
are  to  go  away  now,  and  settle  between  themselves 
how  it  is  to  be  divided.' 

'You  will  have  about  a  hundred  after  you  to-morrow/ 

'Oh,  you  must  tell  them  that  I  shan't  be  wanting 
any  boys  to-morrow/ 

'That'll  be  a  lot  of  good/ 

'Well,  tell  them  they  shall  have  two  francs  a  day 
to  go  along  with  you,  old  chap/  He  added,  when  he 
saw  my  face,  Til  pay  the  two  francs  a  day,  of  course, 
and  you  can  make  them  show  you  something.  Give 
the  two  francs  to  the  boy  who  shows  the  best  thing 
during  the  day — the  prize  for  intelligence,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ! ' 

This  did  not  seem  a  bad  idea  in  itself,  and  I  knew 
that  I  should  have  to  keep  those  boys  away  from 
him  somehow,  while  he  worked  up  the  materials  for 
a  good  big  row.  I  left  him  determined,  as  soon  as 
the  street  should  be  sufficiently  deserted,  to  sing  to 
the  fair  one.  He  had  no  voice,  no  ear  for  music, 
knew  nothing  but  ridiculous  songs  like  'The  Mid- 
shipmite/  But  what  did  it  signify  ?  He  let  me  see 
with  some  dignity  that  he  knew  the  proper  way  to 
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begin  a  courtship  in  Sicily.  I  went  back  to  our  con- 
vent, and  hastened  to  bed.  I  was  not  certain  how 
much  sleep  I  should  have  when  he  came  home.  He 
preferred  the  chance  of  a  knife  in  the  back  to  my 
company,  and  so  far  luck  had  favoured  him  during 
the  years  we  had  knocked  about  together. 

For  some  days  he  was  very  taciturn,  for  him,  as  to 
the  progress  of  his  courtship,  so  I  gratefully  supposed 
that  he  was  having  no  luck.  Had  he  not  been  so 
preoccupied  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  examine 
the  sites  of  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  or 
the  very  modern-looking  hearth  where  Our  Lady 
was  cooking  Joseph's  midday  meal  when  the  Angel 
of  the  Annunciation  appeared  to  her.  It  is  not  ex- 
plained why  she  should  have  been  at  Castrogiovanni 
at  that  time,  but  there  is  unfortunately  only  too 
ready  an  explanation  for  the  fact  that  her  principal 
statue  in  the  city  carries  a  little  girl  in  its  arms.  It 
did  duty  for  Ceres  carrying  the  infant  Proserpine  till 
Christianity  was  grafted  on  the  earlier  faith  of  Castro 
giovanni — the  Enna  of  the  ancients. 

The  city  abounded  in  odds  and  ends  of  antiquity, 
which  kept  me  and  the  boys  busy. 

By  degrees  Tommy  began  to  brag  a  little.  On  the 
second  night — tempted  more,  I  suppose,  by  his 
earnestness  than  the  quality  of  his  musical  perform- 
ances— a  white  arm  had  opened  the  trap  in  the  lattice 
to  its  full,  and  dropped  a  rose.  On  the  third  night 
one  shutter  of  the  lattice  had  been  opened  right  back, 
and  she  had  stood  revealed.  Would  I  go  with  him 
to  the  little  church  of  San  Michele  the  next  day,  since 
the  presence  of  one  foreigner  would  excite  more  com- 
ment than  the  presence  of  two  ?  He  considered  my 
levity  out  of  place.  He  had  chosen  the  hour  at  which 
I,  as  well  as  all  the  sensible  citizens  of  Castrogiovanni, 
took  the  siesta. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  graceful  Renaissance  ex- 
terior of  San  Michele,  and  was  lingering  over  it  until 
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he  hurried  me  in,  quite  rudely.  The  usual  crowd  was 
showing  signs  of  collecting. 

Inside,  the  church  was  shaped  like  a  lemon,  with 
an  apse  at  the  east  end,  a  queer  little  organ,  and  ever 
so  many  grilles  for  the  use  of  nuns.  They  were  of 
no  importance.  I  was  looking  round  the  church  for 
something  else — the  graceful  kneeling  figure  with  its 
head  hooded  in  the  sort  of  black  silk  domino  which 
Sicilian  ladies  wear  to  mass,  except  in  the  large 
cosmopolitan  towns.  The  only  other  occupant  of  the 
building  was  a  priest,  who  might  step  into  the  con- 
fessional box  close  by  the  kneeling  figure.  I  knew 
my  duty.  I  could  speak  some  Italian,  though  Tommy, 
whose  vocabulary  was  chiefly  limited  to  lading  and 
unlading,  knew  sufficiently  little  for  the  job  he  had  in 
hand.  'Would  the  padre  show  me  the  beauties  of 
his  famous  church  ? '  I  asked  hypocritically,  wonder- 
ing what  on  earth  his  vanity  could  find  to  show 
me. 

But  there  was  something.  He  led  me  to  the  middle 
of  the  oval,  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  fine  old 
Spanish  arabesque  tiles  he  pulled  away  a  dirty  piece  of 
matting,  and  showed  me  a  picture,  made  up  of  ever 
so  many  tiles,  of  San  Michele  himself  threatening  the 
devil  with  a  baton  in  his  right  hand,  and  keeping  an 
eagle  quiet  with  a  sprig  of  olive  in  his  left.  It  was  only 
comical,  but  I  overwhelmed  it  with  superlatives,  and 
volleyed  him  with  questions  whenever  his  enthusiasm 
showed  signs  of  abating,  keeping  my  weather-eye  on 
Tommy  all  the  while.  Presently  Tommy  was  no  more 
to  be  seen;  neither,  for  the  matter  of  that,  was  that 
charming  kneeling  figure.  I  went  off  with  the  priest 
to  see  something  that  an  unscrupulous  municipality 
had  taken  from  San  Michele  and  deposited  in  the  Town 
Museum.  It  was  there  that  I  saw  the  famous  Virgin 
with  the  little  girl-child  in  her  arms,  who  had  begun 
life  as  Ceres.  The  priest  resented  her  being  there, 
but  it  was  because  she  was  miraculous. 
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CHAPTER  II 

. 

THE  TERROR  THAT  WALKS  IN   DARKNESS 

AT  dinner  that  night,  not  in  the  convent,  but  in  the 
miserable  restaurant  over  the  Drogheria,  where  we 
had  our  meals,  Tommy  was  very  merry  over  his  clever- 
ness in  securing  an  interview  with  the  beautiful 
Felicita  at  San  Michele.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to 
make  her  understand  in  the  same  way  that  he  made 
the  facchini  understand  what  he  wanted  them  to  do 
with  the  cargo,  on  about  two  dozen  words  of  Italian, 
all  told. 

She  had  been  very  sweet  and  gracious,  he  boasted. 
I  took  it  with  the  grain  of  salt.  His  descriptions  were 
cut  short  by  some  nice-looking  Montesi,  splendid  men, 
six-footers  all  of  them,  coming  to  our  table,  and 
accepting  cigars  which  cost  us  a  halfpenny  each. 

Going  home  to  our  convent  he  seemed  to  be  walk- 
ing on  air,  instead  of  lava.  He  talked  Felicita  far 
into  the  night.  The  next  morning,  when  we  went 
over  to  have  our  coffee  to  the  restaurant,  we  found 
that  our  guests  of  the  night  before  had  been  awaiting 
us  for  a  couple  of  hours  with  faces  as  black  as  night. 
They  might  have  meant  murder  if  any  one,  outside 
of  the  comic-opera  stage,  could  go  out  to  murder  in 
green  velveteen  suits  and  yellow  top-boots. 

It  was  thoroughly  Sicilian  for  them  to  have  joined 
us  over  our  cigars  with  the  most  definite  object,  and 
gone  away  without  breathing  a  word  of  it.  Did 
they  expect  us  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  ?  More 
probably  they  credited  Tommy  with  a  far  completer 
knowledge  than  he  possessed"  of  the  intricacies  of 
Sicilian  courtships. 
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Perhaps  the  two  hours'  waiting  in  the  early  morn- 
ing put  them  sufficiently  out  of  temper  to  tell  the 
truth.  Now,  at  all  events,  they  wanted  definitely  to 
know  why  the  illustrissimo  had  neither  called  upon 
the  father  of  Felicita,  nor  broached  the  subject  to 
them,  as  his  representatives,  when  they  waited  on 
him.  Even  then  Tommy  did  not  realise  what  they 
were  driving  at,  till  I  said  in  English,  'They  want  to 
know  why  you  have  not  proposed  for  the  hand  of 
your  Felicita  ? ' 

I  was  not  then  aware  of  the  breach  of  promise 
which  is  a  speciality  in  Sicily.  You  have  not  got  to 
go  so  far  as  asking  the  girl  to  marry  you;  it  is  not  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  but  a  breach  of  promise 
of  courtship  that  is  the  deadliest  insult  you  can  offer 
a  Sicilian  woman.  The  case  is  taken  into  court  in  a 
peculiar  way.  You  are  murdered;  and  if  your  mur- 
derer has  enemies  sufficiently  virulent  to  inform 
against  him,  he  is  brought  to  justice,  and  either  ac- 
quitted or,  sentenced  to  a  nominal  term,  but  generally 
he  does  not  approach  justice  to  the  extent  of  being 
taken  before  a  judge.  No  one  is  supposed  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  an  unmarried  woman  unless  he  means  to 
marry  her. 

'Marry!'  said  Tommy.  'I  have  nothing  to  marry 
on.' 

'You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,'  replied 
the  uncles.  'Besides  the  lady  has  sufficient  if  you 
live  in  Castrogiovanni.' 

'Oh,  I  call  that  too  good,'  he  cried  to  me.  'Fancy 
a  girl  with  money  wanting  to  marry  me.  Put  that  into 
Italian,  will  you,  old  chap  ?  Is's  a  little  beyond  me, 
though  I  can  manage  with  the  girl  herself  all 
right.' 

He  managed  with  the  girl  too  'all  right.'  It  tested 
my  Italian  pretty  severely  to  translate  his  remarks 
with  the  proper  shadow  of  absurdity. 

'If  she  had  not  wished  to  marry  him,'  they  replied 
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with  grave  Sicilian  dignity,  'she  would  have  kept  the 
lattice  closed.' 

It  was  easier  to  translate  what  they  said  to  Tommy 
than  Tommy's  replies. 

'Tell  them  it's  aU  bally  rot.  Tell  them  I  can't 
marry.  Of  course,  I  am  willing  to  apologise  to  the 
family  if  I  ought  to;  but  I  just  did  it  for  a  bit  of  a 
lark.  I  had  no  wish  to  trifle  with  her  feelings.' 

I  floundered  through  this  to  them. 

'There  will  be  a  family  council/  they  said  stiffly. 

I  had  been  intending  to  spend  the  following  day  in 
exploring  the  fields  of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  met 
her  doom,  and  the  holy  lake  of  Pergusa,  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  their  present  features  with  the  glowing 
pictures  drawn  by  Cicero  and  Ovid.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  the  experiment  would  have  been  a  trifle 
too  brigandy;  but  that  day  the  little  garrison  which 
occupies  a  platform  commanding  Castrogiovanni  itself, 
Calascibetta,  and  the  Castrogiovanni-Calascibetta 
station,  to  overawe  such  gentry,  were  going  to  do 
some  field  practice  in  these  mythological  scenes,  and 
the  commandant,  who  dined  at  our  restaurant,  had 
very  politely  suggested  that  I  should  take  advantage 
of  the  unwonted  security  to  pursue  my  antiquarian 
researches. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me  to  lose  such 
a  splendid  opportunity,  but  I  felt  that  a  living  friend 
was  better  than  a  dead  goddess,  so  I  sent  a  boy  with 
an  apology  to  the  commandant,  and  asked  Tommy  if 
he  would  come  round  with  me  and  lend  a  hand  with 
my  big  camera.  I  had  first,  with  the  ill  success 
which  I  had  anticipated,  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
dash  back  to  Syracuse  by  the  morning  train  and 
catch  the  evening  boat  to  Malta.  I  judged  that  they 
would  not  follow  us  out  of  Italian  jurisdiction.  I 
put  my  revolver  in  my  pocket  with  harrowing  fore- 
bodings. What  would  happen  to  me  if  I  shot  a  man 
before  his  knife  had  touched  Tommy,  before  his 
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pistol  had  been  fired  ?  Was  I  to  fire  to  avenge  Tommy's 
death  if  I  was  too  late  to  save  him  ?  It  seemed 
foolish  to  waste  my  own  life  for  nothing,  yet  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  his  dying  unavenged.  There 
was  not  a  chance  of  his  murderers  being  brought  to 
justice — there  would  be  a  cloud  of  false  witnesses  to 
shelter  them.  I  let  Tommy  t.;ke  the  photographs. 
I  dared  not  contemplate  what  would  happen  to  him 
while  I  had  my  head  under  the  black  photographer's 
pall.  The  very  idea  of  a  pall  made  my  flesh  creep. 
I  pictured  it  covering  his  coffin,  followed  to  a  lonely 
grave  at  Syracuse  by  myself  and  the  British  Vice- 
Consul,  who  was  not  even  an  Englishman.  I  have 
those  photographs  now.  They  were  really  not  bad; 
Tommy  had  a  sailor's  manual  dexterity. 

As  the  day  wore  through  and  nothing  happened, 
my  spirits  lightened.  Everything  might  have  gone 
well  but  for  the  diabolical  arrangement  of  making  us 
sleep  in  that  Convent  of  San  Marco  (exquisite  old  bit 
of  Renaissance  as  it  was)  while  we  took  our  meals  at 
the  restaurant  over  the  shop. 

There  was  a  long  dark  passage  leading  from  the 
convent  gate  to  the  massive,  iron-studded  convent 
door,  and,  separated  from  that  by  a  winding  stair, 
was  another  long  dark  passage  between  the  rows  of 
bedrooms  which  had  been  cells.  At  Castrogiovanni, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  wildest  part  of  the  island, 
such  buildings  are  naturally  built  for  security. 

I  insisted  on  Tommy's  carrying  a  lamp  over  from  the 
restaurant.  I  thought  that  a  lamp  might  spoil  the 
chance  of  waylaying  him.  I  made  him  go  first.  Then 
I  could  see  that  he  was  not  struck  from  behind — could 
see  everything  that  happened,  in  fact.  I  had  not 
the  slightest  fear  for  myself — their  quarrel  was  with 
him.  They  probably  knew,  too,  that  I  had  done  my 
best  to  dissuade  him  from  following  Donna  Felicita. 

He  passed  through  the  convent  door  without  any 
contretemps,  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  follow,  one  of 
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the  big,  blue- hooded  cloaks  which  the  Montesi  wear, 
was  flung  over  my  head,  and  the  door  was  banged  and 
bolted  in  my  face. 

I  knew  I  should  never  see  Tommy  again  unless  he 
overcame  his  armed  assailants  by  his  tremendous 
strength.  But  they  were  big  men  too,  and  probably 
three  to  one,  and  nothing  would  induce  him  to  carry  a 
revolver,  or  even  a  stick.  But  he  had  my  camera, 
which  was  capable  of  being  as  formidable  a  weapon 
as  it  was  expensive,  if  he  had  time  to  swing  it. 

The  windows  were  open  above.  I  heard  a  rush 
and  a  blow.  But  what  could  I  do,  although  I  had 
flung  the  hateful  cloak  off?  The  door  was  bolted 
with  an  oaken  beam  four  inches  thick,  which  ran  a 
foot  into  the  stone  of  each  door-post. 

Then  I  heard  angry  recriminations  in  Sicilian  voices, 
but  no  sound  of  him.  The  stab  had  evidently  gone  full 
to  his  heart. 

I  flew  for  the  landlord.  'Quick,  quick  !'  I  cried, 
'my  friend  at  the  convent  has  been  murdered/ 

Two  carabinieri  were  dining  there.  They  hastily 
drew  their  swords  and  revolvers,  and  followed  me, 
leaving  their  cloaks  and  sword-belts  hanging  on  the 
hat-stand.  The  landlady,  swift  and  silent,  brought 
another  benzoline  flare  lamp.  I  noticed  that  she 
followed  us;  in  the  exercise  of  her  profession  the 
sight  of  blood  flowing  was  perhaps  no  novelty.  The 
landlord  went  quite  eagerly.  He  felt  sure  of  being 
recognised  as  a  non-combatant.  I  wondered  how  the 
carabinieri  were  going  to  force  the  door.  They,  of 
course,  had  not  known  that  it  was  barricaded.  They 
had  just  sent  the  landlord  back  for  a  ladder  to  climb 
through  one  of  the  windows,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  out  came  the  three  uncles.  I  marvelled  to  see 
the  grim  sang-froid  with  which  they  came  out  after 
doing  their  bloody  deed.  It  was  making  a  business 
of  murder  with  a  vengeance. 

'Those  are  the  assassins,'  I  cried.     'Seize  them  !' 
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The  carabinieri  covered  them  with  their  revolvers. 
There  were  more  footsteps  coming.  'The  cowards  ! ' 
I  hissed  out  between  my  teeth.  'As  if  three  of  them 
were  not  enough  to  murder  an  unsuspecting  man  ! 
Two  more  men  came  into  view,  and — Tommy,  ap- 
parently uninjured  ! 

The  carabinieri  looked  at  me  for  an  explanation. 
'Your  services  are  not  needed  yet,  signori,'  said 
Felicita's  father,  with  grave  politeness  and  a  little 
smile.  'Nor  will  they  be.  I  have  settled  it.' 

Yes,  he  had  settled  it.  Knowing  too  well  what  would 
happen  after  the  stormy  family  council  of  the  after- 
noon, he  had  lain  in  wait  for  his  brothers-in-law,  just 
as  they  meant  to  lie  in  wait  for  Tommy.  His  hand 
had  struck  up  the  knife  intended  for  Tommy's  heart. 

The  services  of  the  carabinieri  would  not  be  needed. 
After  the  father's  interference  in  an  actual  attempt 
to  kill  the  man  who  had  slighted  his  daughter,  it 
was  not  etiquette  for  the  attempt  to  be  renewed. 
The  murderers  dined  with  us  instead,  as  did  Felicita's 
father,  a  magnificent  old  gentleman.  What  he  said 
to  Tommy  struck  me  as  being  poetry  as  well  as  being 
splendid  magnanimity.  'You  have  never  spoken  to 
my  daughter;  you  had  better  see  her  a  little,  and  be 
happy  ever  after.' 

One  did  not  like  to  look  for  motives  behind  such 
magnanimity.  But,  living  as  he  did  at  Syracuse,  and 
doing  much  business  with  the  English  garrison  in 
Malta,  perhaps  he  felt  that  murdering  an  Englishman 
was  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  setting  the  ball 
rolling  with  Sicilians  who  almost  enjoy  the  game  of 
vendetta.  There  are  hundreds  of  murders  in  Sicily 
every  year,  and  no  capital  punishment.  Besides,  the 
girl  had,  it  appeared,  set  her  heart  upon  marrying 
Tommy,  who  was  a  very  fine,  handsome  man,  with  a 
frank,  honourable  face,  blue-eyed  and  fair-haired. 
The  fact  that  he  was  six  feet  two  or  three  inches  high, 
and  could  carry  three  hundredweight,  would  have  been 
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small  consolation  to  the  woman  who  loved  him, 
unless  that  six  foot  three  were  alive. 

Felicita  was  as  charming  as  she  was  beautiful.  If 
she  had  only  fixed  her  wayward  affections  on  me,  I 
should  have  surrendered  there  and  then— though,  in 
default  of  her,  I  have  managed  to  maintain  my  inde- 
pendence almost  to  this  hour. 

I  was  present  at  their  interviews.  While  he  was 
languishing  at  her  with  all  his  might  and  main,  it 
had  been  of  little  consequence  that  she  spoke  no 
English,  and  he  only  pidgin  Italian,  in  a  country 
where  marriages  are  arranged  between  families,  when 
once  a  lady  has  looked  down  from  her  open  lattice  on 
her  adoring  serenader. 

But  when  it  was  a  question  of  retreat  and  not  of 
advance,  this  problem  of  language  was  a  good  deal 
less  simple.  I  was  expected  to  recover  his 
retreat. 

I  own  that,  from  my  previous  experiences  of  Tommy, 
I  should  not  have  expected  him  to  resist  the  chances 
of  getting  a  nice  wife  with  a  bit  of  money.  He  showed 
much  more  independence  of  character  than  I  gave 
him  credit  for  in  not  taking  this  snapshot  at  marriage. 
And  he  liked  the  girl  very  much  indeed — who  could 
help  liking  Felicitl.  ? — but  his  stomach  rose  at  the 
idea  of  living  at  Castrogiovanni  on  her  money.  I 
enjoyed  the  days  we  spent  in  her  palace.  It  was 
delightful  to  sit  in  the  old  airy  salon,  too  barely  fur- 
nished for  its  architectural  beauties  to  be  concealed, 
looking  through  the  window  arches  which  were  there 
before  Columbus  did  Spain  the  bad  turn  of  discovering 
America.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose.  Tommy  went  to 
her  father  and  explained  in  a  manly  fashion  that  he 
could  not  do  it;  and  the  old  gentleman  with  dignity 
and  courtesy  bowed  to  his  decision.  I  felt  quite  broken- 
hearted for  Felicita.  She  was  very  sad.  She  wanted 
him  desperately  for  a  husband;  she  had  not  been 
brought  up  to  stand  upon  her  dignity  in  courtship  as 
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our  girls  are.  All  her  life  the  prospect  before  her  had 
lain  between  a  serenade  and  a  family  arrangement. 

'Perhaps  you  will  have  another  accident,'  she  said, 
as  he  was  bidding  her  farewell,  'and  not  be  able  to  go 
to  sea  any  more;  then  you  will  come  back  to  me/ 

That  he  would  not  write  to  her  was  fairly  certain. 
He  had  never  written  to  me,  his  most  intimate  friend, 
except  to  give  me  a  date  of  sailing  I  had  asked  for. 
I  sometimes  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a  couple  of  years 
together. 


CHAPTER  III 

TOMMY  CUST  MEETS   HIS   FATE 

IT  was  within  two  years  that  an  attack  of  yellow 
fever,  though  it  left  no  other  trace  behind  it,  made 
his  eyesight  too  weak  for  navigation.  He  felt  very 
sorry  for  himself — he  was  a  man  of  no  intellectual 
resources.  Fortunately  he  was  now  not  so  devoid 
of  pecuniary  resources.  His  mother  had  died  six 
months  before,  leaving  him  between  two  and  three 
hundred  a  year.  This  wo, 'Id,  he  knew,  make  him 
quite  comfortably  off  in  Palermo.  He  had  traded 
too  much  in  the  Tropics  to  live  permanently  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  expected,  sooner  or  later,  to  get  some 
port  appointment  there  in  connection  with  English 
shipping.  I  was  going  to  spend  the  first  winter  with 
him,  and  while  we  were  looking  for  rooms,  we  went 
to  the  Hotel  des  Palmes. 

That  same  night  the  landlord  informed  me  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  charity  ball — the  tickets  were 
not  expensive,  only  six  francs,  would  we  go  ?  We 
went,  not  with  the  hope  of  getting  any  dancing — 
Sicilians  dance  a  very  different  step  from  ours — but 
to  hear  the  music  and  see  the  smart  Palermo  beauties. 
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Whenever  they  can  afford  it,  the  Palermo  women  go 
to  Paris  and  the  men  to  London  for  their  clothes. 
Besides,  the  best  part  of  the  evening  would  be  taken 
up  with  the  cotillion,  which  is  mare  interesting  to 
onlookers  than  ordinary  dancing. 

When  cotillion  time  came,  a  ring  of  chairs  was 
formed  all  round  the  room  for  the  dancers;  behind 
that,  two  or  three  rows  deep,  sat  and  stood  the  spec- 
tators. It  was  to  be  a  very  brilliant  affair.  The 
wealthy  visitors  had  given  the  presents,  all  pink  or 
silver — a  thousand  francs'  worth.  It  was  danced  with 
great  spirit;  the  succession  of  figures  was  endless, 
the  present-giving  incessant.  Introductions  are  not 
necessary  at  a  cotillion.  In  a  Sicilian  cotillion  you  can 
only  dance  a  round  with  your  partner,  and  leave  her  by 
her  chaperon  without  a  further  word,  if  you  are  not 
already  acquainted.  The  girl  who  received  most 
presents,  who  was  hardly  ever  seated  for  a  moment, 
had  apparently  no  acquaintances,  though  there  were 
partners  who  were  very  much  empresses,  as  they  gave 
her  up.  Sicilian  women  hold  themselves  beautifully; 
it  is  in  the  race;  but  they  are  mostly  slight  or  stout, 
rounded  slenderness  such  as  this  one  had  is  rare.  Her 
figure  would  have  been  rare  anywhere,  and  the  merry 
affectionate  eyes,  the  engaging  laughter  which  wreathed 
the  exquisite  mouth,  chained  the  gaze  of  spectators 
even  more  than  her  remarkable  beauty.  Southern 
women,  when  they  are  beautiful,  show  whence  the 
legends  of  goddesses  and  nymphs  arose.  She  danced 
with  infinite  spirit,  and  was  all  smiles  or  laughter  as 
she  decided  between  the  claims  of  contending  partners. 

Tommy  enjoyed  watching  her  more  than  any  play. 
We  had  taken  seats  in  the  second  row;  we  felt  en- 
titled to  them.  We  were  not  going  to  dance;  seeing 
the  cotillion  was  our  share  in  the  evening. 

Presently  it  was  her  turn  to  distribute  favours. 
She  had  given  all  but  one  crystal  heart  framed  in 
silver,  and  containing  a  four-leaved  shamrock,  of  the 
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kind  you  see  in  every  Palermo  jeweller's  shop — when 
she  noticed  us.  Stretching  a  hand  over  the  front  rank, 
she  dropped  it  into  Tommy's  hand.  She  looked 
lovelier  than  ever  with  the  rush  of  red  blood  into  her 
clear  cheeks.  The  incident  seemed  to  strike  the  by- 
standers as  natural  and  pretty.  The  belle  of  the 
evening,  who  was  being  loaded  with  favours  and 
presents,  was  expected  to  make  an  original  choice; 
and  it  was  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Sicilian  politeness 
for  her  to  bestow  her  favour  upon  a  foreigner  who  was 
staying  in  the  hotel,  but  was  not  able  to  share  in  the 
fun  of  the  evening.  It  was  as  natural  for  her  to  blush 
at  her  boldness.  He  made  signs  that  he  could  not  dance 
the  round,  and  she  tripped  away. 

'Tommy/  I  said,  'that's  Felicita  !' 

'Where's  her  father  ? ' 

'Gambling,  I  suppose.  She  is  with  that  old  woman 
in  yellow  brocade,  who  looks  as  if  she  was  part  of  a  sofa.' 

At  the  end  of  the  round  she  declined  to  dance  any 
more;  she  said  she  was  tired,  and  in  token  of  this  moved 
with  her  chaperon  into  the  back  row  of  seats — our 
row — with  half  a  dozen  cavaliers  pressing  forward  for 
the  moment  to  help  her  with  all  her  presents  and 
favours.  When  she  had  seated  herself,  she  looked 
round  to  us  and  gave  us  a  little  smile  and  nod  of 
recognition.  We  obeyed  the  signal,  and  were  at 
her  side  in  a  moment.  There  were  profuse  how- 
do-you-doings;  the  audience  around  grew  wildly 
interested — the  Englishman  to  whom  she  had  given 
the  favour  was  not  a  stranger,  after  all !  What 
surprised  us  most  was  that  she  addressed  us  in  very 
broken  but  quite  fluent  English.  She  called  him 
Don  Tommy;  my  name  Italianised  more  easily — 
Don  Paolo.  Sicilians  in  the  smaller  towns  mostly 
use  Don  and  the  Christian  name,  instead  of  Signer 
and  the  surname.  But  Don  Tommy  was  very  funny, 
especially  with  her  way  of  pronouncing  Tommy,  which 
was  something  like  Tor-me.  Her  father  was  alive  and 
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quite  well;  yes,  he  was  staying  in  the  hotel.  He  was 
smoking,  she  expected.  The  Hotel  des  Palmes  is 
full  of  fascinating  little  rooms  hung  with  old  prints 
and  old  pictures,  worked  in  sewing  silks  and  pieces  of 
fabrics,  where  one  can  smoke  in  peace.  The  servant 
she  sent  to  find  him  came  back  almost  immediately 
to  conduct  us  to  him.  She  led  the  way  with  her  arms 
full  of  her  cotillion  trophies.  She  made  us  stand  behind 
the  door  while  she  went  in  with  her  mute  old  chaperon. 
'See  what  beautiful  presents  I  have  received,'  she  cried 
in  broken  English,  holding  out  her  arms  to  him; 
'but  come  and  see,  the  best  of  them  all  is  outside.' 
She  shot  her  armful  on  to  the  table,  not  heeding 
that  some  of  them  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  and  danced 
her  father  out  of  the  room.  The  old  woman,  with 
Italian  thriftiness  uppermost  in  her  soul,  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  to  pick  them  up  as  Felicita  passed 
out,  and  seizing  Don  Tommy's  hand  placed  it  in  her 
father's.  She  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
Tommy  had  come  back  to  marry  her. 

Her  father  also  spoke  English  now,  better  than  she 
did.  He  was  doing  a  really  large  business  with  the 
English  in  Malta  since  there  had  been  a  swift  mail- 
boat  running  backwards  and  forwards  between  Syra- 
cuse and  Malta  every  day.  She  made  us  come  in 
and  sit  down  with  them,  at  the  same  time  pealing  the 
bell  for  a  waiter.  Her  father  gave  an  order  which  we 
could  not  catch,  because  it  was  in  Sicilian,  not  Italian. 
She  sat  down  on  a  sofa,  and  drew  in  her  skirts  to  make 
a  place  for  Tommy.  I  was  glad  that  there  was  no  room 
for  me;  I  much  preferred  sitting  opposite  and  watching 
them.  She  looked  absolutely  charming  as  she  sat 
beside  him,  all  expectancy,  to  hear  how  he  had  come  to 
claim  her  hand. 

'I  always  said  to  myself,'  she  told  him,  'that  you 
would  come  back  to  me  when  you  had  done  with  the 
sea.  From  the  beginning  of  the  evening  I  said  to 
myself,  "This  is  one  of  the  happiest  nights  of  my  life"; 
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but  it  is  all  as  nothing  to  the  moment  when  I  knew 
that  you  had  come  back  to  marry  me.' 

'But,  Signorina,  what  should  I  do  at  Castrogio- 
vanni  ?  I  could  not  hang  about  all  my  life  in  a  town 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  with  nothing  to  do.  I  am 
going  to  live  at  Palermo  on  the  little  income  I  have, 
in  the  hope  of  adding  to  it,  by  finding  some  post 
connected  with  English  shipping.' 

It  was  not  a  gallant  speech,  and  I  expected  her  to 
pout,  if  she  did  not  fly  into  a  fury. 

She  only  smiled  serenely.  'We  do  not  live  at 
Castrogiovanni.  We  have  a  house  there  because  my 
mother  was  a  Montese,  but  we  live  at  Syracuse. 
There  are  English  ships  at  Syracuse  as  well  as  Palermo. 
It  will  be  easier  for  you  to  find  what  you  want  there 
when  you  are  my  father's  son-in-law.'  This  was  flat 
common  sense,  which  penetrated  even  Tommy's 
thick  skull;  he  could  understand  that  part  of  the 
business.  It  took  him  longer  to  grasp  why  she  should 
consider  herself  still  engaged  to  him,  till  it  was  ex- 
plained to  him  that  in  Sicily  his  return  could  only 
bear  the  signification  of  a  desire  to  renew  his  suit. 
Etiquette  absolutely  forbade  it  upon  any  other  terms. 

That  Signer  Trigona — Felicita's  father — welcomed 
his  prospective  son-in-law  was  obvious;  the  best 
supper  that  the  hotel  could  supply  for  a  ball-night 
(when  suppers  were  sure  to  be  ordered),  together 
with  champagne  that  Englishmen  could  drink,  not 
the  syrup  preferred  by  Italians,  was  making  its 
appearance.  The  view  he  took  of  the  situation  was 
a  curiously  composite  one.  He  wished  his  worshipped 
daughter  to  have  her  heart's  desire;  he  was  glad  to 
have  the  reproach  of  her  broken  courtship  removed; 
and  he  was  uncommonly  glad  to  have  a  fine,  frank 
English  son-in-law  with  him  to  give  confidence  to  his 
English  customers.  Thus  equipped,  he  expected  soon 
to  monopolise  all  the  business  between  Syracuse  and 
Malta. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

AT   THE   CASTLE   OF   MARCELLUS 

THE  marriage  was  a  complete  success,  except  that 
their  palace  in  Syracuse  was  thrown  away  on  them. 
It  was  very  like  the  Castrogiovanni  palace.  When 
its  great  gates  were  flung  open,  and  you  passed  under 
the  low-browed  fifteenth-century  arch,  you  found 
yourself  in  a  delightful  little  courtyard  with  a  stately 
stone  mediaeval  staircase  carried  round  two  sides  of 
it  to  a  charming  arcaded  terrace  leading  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrances.  The  arcade  was  overhung  with  a 
glorious  crimson  bougainvillea,  and  all  along  the 
street  front  of  the  piano  nobile  ran  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  the  balconies  of  Syracuse,  made  of  ancient 
hammered  iron,  bent  out  like  the  bows  of  an  old 
three-decker,  and  ornamented  with  huge  flambuoyant 
roses  of  the  same  old  iron-work.  There  were  awning 
irons,  too,  very  fine  and  ancient,  and  the  windows 
which  gave  out  on  the  balconies  had  delicate  shafts 
and  rich  arches  in  the  airy  Arabo-Norman  style  of 
old  Sicily. 

This  was  all  thrown  away  on  Tommy  and  Felicita; 
they  thought  it  an  inconvenient  house,  and  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  the  beautiful  antique  court- 
yard for  the  most  blatant  modern  garden.  The  one 
advantage  they  saw  in  it  was  that  being  built  with  a 
northern  aspect,  stone  walls  several  feet  thick,  and 
narrow  Gothic  windows,  it  was  an  easy  house  to  keep 
cool  in  summer. 

For  the  rest  they  hated  it  as  much  as  two  such  easy- 
going people  could  hate  anything  fairly  good. 

And  it  did  not  suit  Tommy's  habit  of  life;  though  his 
health  was  too  good  to  be  disturbed  by  trifles.  After 
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spending  his  days  on  the  bridge  of  a  steamer,  nine 
months  in  the  Via  Maestranza  at  Syracuse  made  him 
positively  gasp  for  air.  The  whole  of  modern  Syracuse 
is  contracted  within  one  quarter  of  the  ancient  city. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Tommy's  objection  to 
Castrogiovanni,  where  they  spent  the  other  three 
months,  was  rather  illogical;  he  said  it  had  nothing 
to  recommend  it  but  the  air  and  views  of  moun- 
tains. As  Castrogiovanni  stands  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain over  3000  feet  high,  in  the  absolute  centre  of 
the  island,  there  was  naturally  not  a  great  deal  of 
smart  life  there. 

After  they  had  been  married  a  year  or  two, 
Tommy  struck  against  Castrogiovanni;  he  positively 
refused  so  spend  his  summer  there. 

'I  tell  you,  Felicita,'  said  Tommy,  'that  going  up 
there  is  quite  wrong — there  is  no  better  country  in 
Sicily  than  you  get  outside  Syracuse;  and  there  are 
no  brigands.'  Tommy  was  quite  right,  although  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  beauty  of  the  country  round 
Syracuse  was  so  exquisite  as  to  have  inspired  one  of  the 
masterpieces  in  all  literature — the  pastorals  of  Theo- 
critus. 

Neither  Tommy  nor  Felicita"  knew  a  word  of  ancient 
history.  But  the  spot  they  had  selected  for  their 
home  had  been  trodden  b}'  the  feet  of  besiegers  in  two 
of  the  greatest  sieges  of  all  time.  The  garden  of  olives 
which  was  the  southern  border  of  their  property,  ran 
right  up  to  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Greek  castle 
of  Euryelus  and  the  little  fortress  of  Labdalum,  the 
first  point  held  by  the  Athenians  when  they  landed  to 
besiege  Syracuse. 

And  just  within  the  northern  boundary  of  their 
grounds  rose  a  flat-topped  hill  which  had  the  peculi- 
arity of  having  its  base  ringed  round  with  low  lime- 
stone precipices — a  natural  fortress  which  was  the 
laager  of  the  great  Roman  General  Marcellus,  when  he 
began  the  siege  which  was  the  downfall  of  ancient 
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Syracuse.  So  completely  cut  off  by  precipices  was 
this  hill,  that  Tommv's  predecessor  used  it  as  a  field 
for  his  goats— and  goats  can  £et  out  of  most  things. 

I  partly  egged  Tommy  into  taking  this  place;  it 
was  so  lovely  to  see  from  the  flat  roof  of  the  house  the 
camp  of  Marcellus  on  one  side  and  Dionysius's  castle 
on  another,  and  on  a  third  to  look  over  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Ionian  Sea  to  the  little  harbour  where  the 
Athenians  landed,  and  to  the  glorious  opal  tints  of 
the  cone  of  Mount  Etna,  rising  straight  up  from 
the  farther  edge  of  the  sea. 

The  place  rather  tickled  Tommy;  there  were  such 
queer  things  about  it.  For  that  ancient  garden  of 
olives  under  the  brow  of  Dionysius's  castle,  with  its 
double  crimson  Sicilian  wild  roses  and  its  many- 
headed  narcissi  in  the  spring,  he  cared  not  at  all.  Etna 
he  tolerated,  and  the  Ionian  Sea  would  have  given  him 
only  the  delight  that  every  bit  of  sea  gives  to  an  old 
sailor,  if  it  had  not  been  crowded  by  all  the  shipping 
— poor  little  shipping  for  the  most  part — which  passes 
up  and  down  the  Straits  of  Messina.  But  he  had  a 
family  on  his  estate  which  pleased  him  extravagantly. 
His  house  was  so  little  distant  out  of  Syracuse,  that 
a  fast  horse  could  drive  him  into  his  office  in  less  than 
an  hour,  but  the  family  might  have  belonged  to  a  hermit 
in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor.  They  lived  in  a  Roman 
tomb — a  sort  of  catacomb,  with  several  chambers 
hewn  out  of  the  rock;  and,  what  is  more,  they  used  it 
for  a  manufactory  of  the  goats'  cheese  which  Tommy 
would  always  have  on  his  dinner-table.  They  kept 
their  goats  in  the  camp  of  Marcellus,  and  at  night 
drove  them  into  a  cavern  adjoining  their  tombs, 
which  might  have  served  for  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops. 

The  father  of  the  family  was  a  most  important  per- 
son; he  was  a  little  undersized  man,  whose  coat  and 
breeches  were  patched  with  a  hundred  rags  of  different 
materials;  when  he  tore  it,  his  wife  put  on  a  fresh 
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clout  of  any  material  which  came  handv;  his  legs 
were  swathed  with  rags  tied  on  with  string;  and  on 
his  head  he  wore  a  Sicilian  sock  cap,  which  would  soon 
refuse  to  hold  together  any  longer.  He  always  went 
about  armed  with  a  rusty  gun  to  guard  the  estate; 
but  he  never  shot  anything  but  small  birds  with  it. 
If  you  had  mustered  all  the  appalling  beggars  in  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  you  would  hardly  have  found  a 
more  abject  picture  of  feebleness  and  poverty.  Yet 
Tommy  paid  him  a  good  wage,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
run  his  goats  in  the  camp  of  Marcellus,  and  his  family 
made  money  out  of  their  cheese-making. 

When  they  had  decided  to  set  up  house  outside 
Syracuse,  Felicita  informed  Tommy  that  her  father's 
head-man,  said  that  they  must  have  a  guard  to  protect 
them  from  evil-doers,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  engage  the  man.  Tommy,  who  stood  six  feet  three 
and  could  lift  three  hundred  pounds,  pooh-poohed 
the  idea,  but  Felicita,  who  could  read  between  the 
lines,  and  was  a  Sicilian,  said;  'You  might  have  to  go 
far  way  and  leave  me  sometimes,'  so  Tommy  gave  in. 
The  following  morning  Geronymo  presented  himself 
with  his  rusty  gun.  Tommy  went  into  fits  of  laughter 
at  the  idea  of  this  bandy-legged  little  old  bundle  of 
rags  protecting  him.  Geronymo,  being  conscious  of 
his  own  importance,  forgave  him.  But  the  wages  which 
he  demanded  were  so  preposterous,  that  Tommy 
flatly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  For 
the  next  few  months  the  Custs  had  all  the  misfortunes 
of  Job;  their  gardens  were  robbed,  a  valuable  horse  was 
mutilated,  and  their  servants  were  constantly  leaving 
them,  because  they  went  about  in  terror  of  their  lives 
from  the  presence  of  evildoers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  when  Tommy  was  purchasing  the  property 
he  had  been  assured  that  no  more  peaceable  rural 
district  existed  in  Sicily. 

'I  told  you  that  you  wanted  a  guard,'  said  the 
head-man  in  the  office  of  Trigona  and  Cust. 
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'Well,  get  me  a  guard/  said  Tommy,  'and  not  a 
monkey  who  demands  the  wages  of  two  men.' 
'It's  his  turn,'  said  the  head-man. 
'His  turn?'    roared  Tommy. 
'Yes,'  said  the  head-man.    'It's  a  very  close  affair, 
this  guard  business.' 

'Are  they  all  like  him?'  asked  Tommy  sarcas- 
tically. 

'Mostly;  you  see  it  s  an  old  man  s  job. 
'A  funny  job  for  an  old  man.' 

'It's  best  not  to  talk  about  it,'  said  the  head-m^n; 
'and  the  more  respect  you  treat  him  with,  the  better 
you'll  find  yourself  guarded,  Signore.' 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  explain  things 
more  clearly,  but  he  had  the  gift  of  reading  character, 
common  in  the  weak  races;  and  he  judged  that 
Tommy  would  not  be  the  more  reasonable  if  he  knew 
that  the  big  wages  were  blackmail  to  the  Mafia,  and 
that  the  guard  received  so  little  of  it  that  he  was  as 
poor  as  he  looked. 

The  head-man's  prophesies  were  fulfilled.  From 
the  day  that  the  little  old  guard  arrived,  there  were 
no  more  robberies  or  outrages  on  frightened  servants. 
Both  Tommy  and  Felicita  soon  became  quite  attached 
to  Geronymo,  who,  stripped  of  his  rags,  would  have 
made  an  admirable  model  for  St  Jerome  in  the  last 
stage  of  starvation.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  character,  too, 
nor  were  they  able  to  appreciate  all  his  parts. 

I,  for  instance,  found  an  extra  charm  in  his  society 
on  account  of  his  meditations  as  an  antiquarian. 
Patrolling  the  farm  made  him  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  high-hearted  Lamachus  and  his  Athenians  as 
they  stormed  the  heights  of  Epipolse,  or  in  the  rounds 
of  the  wise  Marcellus,  when  he  was  making  the  men 
who  surrendered  to  Hannibal  at  Cannae  soldiers  again 
before  they  began  to  besiege  the  largest  city  in  the 
world.  The  custode  at  the  castle  of  Euryelus  had  told 
him  all  he  knew  of  the  Athenians  and  Romans  in 
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the  two  great  sieges  of  Syracuse.  The  custode  admitted 
that  some  points  were  not  quite  clear.  The  guard 
considered  that  they  all  required  his  close  attention 
before  he  could  accept  them;  and  weighed  them  grain 
by  grain  as  he  passed  the  localities  in  his  rounds. 
Sometimes  he  picked  up  a  coin,  or  a  small  bronze, 
which  his  dear  little  bare-legged  grandchildren, 
whose  dark  eyes  peeped  out  of  sun-bleached  hair, 
and  whose  little  brown  bodies  often  peeped  out  of 
their  chemises,  sold  to  us.  The  whole  family — 
grandfather,  grandmother,  two  or  three  married 
children  and  a  large  assortment  of  grandchildren — 
lived  in  the  tomb,  and  more  or  less  upon  Tommy  and 
Felicita,  who,  being  well-off  and  easy-going,  hardly 
felt  it,  and  did  not  object  to  it  at  all;  though  they  were 
unable  to  enjoy,  like  myself,  having  all  the  Syracusan 
eclogues  of  Theocritus  staged  daily  before  their  eyes. 
The  whole  family  slept  on  tombs;  at  any  rate  on  the 
daises  which  had  supported  the  sarcophagi  stolen  by 
pious  Christians  for  some  one  else  to  be  buried  in; 
their  scanty  bedding  was  spread  on  these  platforms; 
and  at  the  head  of  each  hung  some  cheap  print  of 
a  saint. 

This  was  the  enchanted  spot  which  drew  me  winter 
after  winter  to  the  far-off  south  of  Sicily.  The  house 
was  called  a  castello;  it  was  a  long,  low  Sicilian  house 
built  round  a  courtyard,  with  few,  and  strongly- 
barred  windows  on  the  outside;  it  is  not  a  hundred 
years  ago  since  a  prince,  walking  along  the  shore 
was  carried  off  by  the  subjects  of  the  Bey  of  Tripoli, 
the  ally  of  whom  Nelson  was  so  ashamed;  and  there 
was  a  big  round  corsair's  tower  of  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century  built  into  the  castello  at  one  end.  It 
was  called  the  Castle  of  Marcellus — they  go  in  for 
fine  names  in  Sicily.  In  the  villa — that  is  the  grounds 
of  the  castello — I  was  always  coming  across  something 
wildly  interesting  to  me  as  a  fossicker  in  archaeology. 
B  There  was,  for  example,  what  the  natives  called 
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'the  Well  without  a  Bottom/  a  hole  a  yard  or 
two  square,  lined  with  splendid  Greek  masonry. 
Geronymo  volunteered  to  let  me  down  it  with  a  rope, 
and  reported  that  'two  yards  be  ow  the  bottom' 
ran  a  long  passage  several  feet  high,  lined  with  the  same 
beautiful  masonry  :  and  that  it  ran  ever  so  far  both 
ways,  and  had  hardly  any  water  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  it  must  be  a  secret  passage.  Was  this  a  secret 
passage  made  by  the  crafty  Dionysius  from  his  new 
Castle  of  Euryelus  to  the  sea,  when  the  Carthaginians 
had  destroyed  every  city  in  Sicily  except  Syracuse  ?  I 
wondered. 

Not  far  from  the  house  was  the  Scala  Greca;  a 
mile-long  Greek  road,  climbing  the  hill  with  wide 
steps  cut  in  the  living  rock.  But  there  were  older 
things  than  that — the  tombs  of  races  earlier  than  the 
Greeks,  hewn  in  the  cliffs  with  small,  finely-chiselled 
doorways  leading  into  hive-shaped  cells  surrounded 
with  niches  for  the  dead;  and  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  grounds,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  of  Euryelus, 
were  fragments  of  the  mighty  wall  which  Dionysius 
built  from  here  to  Syracuse; — five  miles  of  wall  in 
twenty  days.  In  the  opener  spaces,  the  black  streams 
of  lava  which  ran  down  to  the  sea  left  us  wondering. 
Where  was  the  dead  volcano  ?  For  Etna,  though  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  of  clear  days  it  seemed  to  rise  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  little  bay,  where  the  men  of 
Athens  landed,  was  fifty  miles  away,  with  Catania 
in  between  to  catch  the  wrath  of  the  lava. 

Felicita  would  wander  about  her  garden  of  olives 
with  me  patiently,  while  I  peered  for  old  Greek  and 
Roman  stones.  She  took  no  real  interest  in  them, 
but  she  liked  loafing,  and  loved  pleasing.  Cold  or 
heat  made  no  difference  to  her.  She  never  put  on 
hat  or  wrap  for  one  or  the  other.  She  would  let  the 
noonday  sun  pour  down  on  her  glossy  head,  though 
when  we  drove  into  Syracuse  behind  her  high-stepping 
pair,  she  wore  marvellous  hats  and  had  enough  of 
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them  to  wear  a  different  one  for  every  dayin  the  month. 
The  Italian  woman  must  be  poor  indeed  not  to  afford 
hats  galore,  if  she  is  in  a  position  to  wear  a  hat  at  all. 

But  what  Felicita  really  liked  best,  was  to  lounge 
about  the  Belvedere  on  the  roof  of  the  castello.  It 
had  an  arbour  formed  by  big  vines,  which  hung  with 
grape  bunches  in  hundreds  in  the  autumn.  Its  deck- 
chairs  were  fascinating,  and  it  looked  over  the  lowly 
island  of  Thapsos,  and  the  blue  Ionian  Sea,  and  the 
yellow  city  of  Augusta,  at  the  vast  pearl-tinted  cone 
of  Etna.  Felicita  called  it  her  private  view  of  Etna; 
I  almost  believe  she  worshipped  it  in  a  heathenish  sort 
of  way.  It  was  really  part  of  my  daily  duties  to  dawdle 
away  idle  hours  with  her.  Felicita  did  not  pose,  but 
she  was  aware  that  every  movement  of  her  body 
was  an  act  of  grace,  and  that  every  minute  her  beauty 
changed  with  her  smiles  and  the  moods  of  her  merry 
soul;  and  she  liked  to  have  an  appreciative  witness  to 
these  facts. 

'Felicita,  I  am  not  disloyal  to  you  when  I  confess 
to  myself  that  strangers  would  have  credited  you  with 
intellect  and  interests  far  beyond  your  deserts.  You 
cared  for  nothing  but  to  please  and  be  pleased,  to 
take  your  ease  in  luxury.  You  were  born  with  a 
sense  of  beauty,  and  when  you  noticed  the  beauty 
of  a  thing,  you  rejoiced,  but  you  did  not  know  that 
your  country  bore  exquisite  wild  flowers  till  I  told  you; 
and  to  this  day,  not  one  stone  of  the  priceless  legacy 
left  by  ancient  Greek  builders  to  Syracuse  has  any  grace 
in  your  eyes  beyond  the  fact  that  Syracuse  has  Greek 
ruins  and  the  whole  of  England  none. 

'You  cannot  see  a  man  of  any  breeding,  without 
desiring  the  approval  of  his  judgment.  You  are  dis- 
appointed if  he  does  not,  in  an  inoffensive  way,  take 
note  of  your  points.  It  is  an  effort  to  you  to  restrain 
that  exquisite  smile,  to  keep  recognition  out  of  your 
eyes. 

'And  yet  you  are  an  excellent  wife.    You  adore  your 
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husband.  You  would  do  anything  for  him;  and 
you  would  not  let  any  other  man  make  serious  love 
to  you.  I,  of  course,  should  not  count— you  would 
think  no  more  of  kissing  me  than  of  kissing  a  baby. 
I  wonder  I  have  never  tried  it,  for  I  am  sure  the  whole 
household  thinks  Tommy  a  San  Giuseppe,  whereas 
I  am  really  only  an  unenterprising  old  bachelor,  to 
whom  a  beautiful  woman  is  like  the  sun,  far  above 
my  head,  with  rays  for  me  to  bask  in.' 


CHAPTER    V 

THE   BRIGANDS  OF  MOUNT  ERYX 

FOR  the  first  two  summers  Tommy  and  Felicita  were 
so  delighted  with  their  rural  home  that  they  did  not 
leave  it;  then  Felicita  wanted  a  change,  and  they 
determined  to  go  to  Monte  San  Giuliano,  the  ancient 
Eryx,  whose  temple  of  Venus  was  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  ancient  world,  and  gave  the  goddess  her  name 
of  the  Laughing  Lady  of  Eryx. 

A  wonderful  city  is  Eryx,  built  on  the  top  of  a 
crown-shaped  mountain  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  from  the  seashore  at 
Hamilcar  Barca's  town  of  Trapani.  Its  rocks  are  so 
precipitous,  its  position  is  so  unassailable,  that  it  is 
still  girt  with  the  walls  of  the  Carthaginians  stormed 
by  Pyrrhus,  the  King  of  Epirus,  who  came  within  an 
ace  of  being  another  Alexander. 

You  can  still  see  the  rock  from  which  Daedalus, 
the  inventor  of  flying-machines,  made  his  experiments 
(an  excellent  jumping-off  place  into  eternity),  though 
local  tradition  has  mixed  him  up  with  the  devil. 
But  of  Venus's  temple,  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
the  ancient  world,  the  very  site  would  be  unknown 
if  it  were  not  for  its  well. 
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Monte  San  Giuliano  thinks  of  none  of  these  things. 
It  is  much  more  occupied  with  Saint  Julian  who 
appeared  in  person  to  drive  off  the  Saracen  invaders 
on  a  later  day,  and  with  its  municipal  position  under 
the  Bourbons,  when  it  was  the  largest  commune  in 
Sicily,  with  territories  stretching  almost  to  Palermo. 
It  is  still  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  Hamilcar  in  vain  tried  to  per- 
suade them  to  go  down  and  people  his  fine  new  seaport 
of  Drepanum.  It  has  a  mayor  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  a  number  of  resident  nobles  with  the 
incomes  of  clergymen,  who  refuse  to  contaminate 
themselves  by  contact  with  the  strangers  who  flock 
to  the  cool  heights  of  Eryx  in  the  summer,  beyond 
allowing  the  gentlemen  to  be  elected  temporary  mem- 
bers of  their  club,  for  which,  of  course,  a  subscription 
is  paid. 

There  is  none  the  less  quite  a  season  at  Eryx,  in  the 
summer.  Donna  Felicita  thought  she  would  like  to 
try  it  for  a  change  instead  of  going  to  Taormina. 

All  Sicily,  especially  the  rival  cities  of  Trapani  and 
Marsala,  which  lie  as  it  were  at  the  foot  of  Eryx, 
were  thunderstruck  by  the  news  that  a  visitor,  a  Sicilian 
lady  married  to  an  Englishman,  had  been  carried  off 
by  brigands  while  driving  up  the  mountain  from  Tra- 
pani. It  had  happened  in  broad  daylight.  Her  name 
could  not  be  given  because  her  husband  was  away; 
and  the  servants  in  the  house  could  not  pronounce  it. 

Tommy  had  gone  back  to  Syracuse  for  a  few  days 
— a  good  deal  of  the  food  supply  of  Malta  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  firm  of  Trigona  and  Cust,  which  had 
prospered  exceedingly  since  his  inclusion.  Tommy 
went  over  to  Malta  to  see  what  the  military  or  naval 
authorities  required,  and  returned  to  fix  a  price  with 
his  father-in-law,  who  was  an  able  man  of  business, 
and,  unlike  most  Sicilians,  carried  out  contracts 
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literally.  The  price  was  generally  satisfactory,  and 
Tommy  was  the  type  of  Englishman  that  men  like  to 
have  dealings  with. 

So  he  and  Felicita  were  in  a  position  to  hire  the 
baron's  castle — the  finest  house  in  Monte  San  Giuliano, 
for  the  summer.  But  the  display  of  prosperity  carries 
unusual  responsibilities  in  Sicily. 

With  the  baron's  castle  they  had  hired  his  servants, 
and  carriages,  and  horses.  There  is  a  carriage  road 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the  very  apex  of 
which  the  city  stands.  It  is  not  a  good  city  for  shopping. 
Donna  Felicita  often  drove  down  into  Trapani,  the 
great  town  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
though  she  had  to  pay  octroi  duties  on  the  smallest 
article  of  food  which  she  brought  from  one  city  to 
the  other. 

The  day  before  Tommy  was  to  return,  she  drove 
into  Trapani  to  buy  some  tea,  an  unheard-of  luxury 
in  Monte  San  Giuliano.  It  was  a  veiy  hot  day,  and 
she  felt  grateful,  when,  half  way  up  the  mountain  they 
came  to  an  avenue  bordering  a  farm,  where  the  almond- 
trees  which  make  such  a  blaze  of  pink  in  spring  were 
festooned  with  leafy  vines,  from  which  hung  hundreds 
of  bunches  of  quickly-purpling  grapes.  The  whole 
thing  looked  so  deliciously  refreshing.  She  did  not 
notice  that  there  was  a  rifle-barrel  pointing  from  the 
windows  of  a  sort  of  outhouse  overlooking  the  road, 
until  she  heard  a  voice  order  her  coachman  to  stop, 
on  pain  of  being  shot.  Instead  of  complying  the  man 
ducked,  and  lashed  his  horses.  The  climb  was  only 
gradual  there,  and  they  broke  into  a  gallop.  The 
rifle  report  rang  out,  and  the  bullet  whistled  past  him. 
He  thrashed  away  at  the  horses  for  dear  life,  and  a 
turn  of  the  road  shut  the  outhouse  out  of  sight  not 
a  minute  afterwards.  The  horses  flew.  Donna  Felicita 
began  to  feel  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  carriage — 
Sicilians  drive  so  slowly  that  their  carriages  are  not 
built  for  tearing  over  rough  roads;  and  Sicilian 
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roads  are  at  most  seasons  of  the  year  like  dry  water- 
courses, with  undigested  boulders  and  pebbles  lying 
about  them. 

'Steady,  steady,  Pasquale  !  We  are  out  of  danger 
now,  and  you  will  knock  the  carnage  to  pieces,  if 
you  do  not  upset  it  ! ' 

'Ah,  no,  Signora,  you  will  never  be  safe  again/ 
he  cried,  white  and  trembling  with  fright. 

'Oh,  nonsense  !'  she  expostulated.  She  was  much 
more  frightened  by  his  driving  than  by  the 
brigands. 

'Not  till  the  carabinieri  come — a  whole  regiment — 
and  carry  you  down  to  Trapani.' 

'I  insist  upon  your  going  more  steadily  !' 

He  left  off  whipping  his  horse  sullenly;  he  was  sure 
he  knew  better.  But  the  Italian  servants  always  are 
sure,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  hold  them  in. 

'There,  I  was  right ! '  he  cried  when  a  little  later 
on  there  was  a  fainter  report,  and  a  bullet  ricochetted 
from  the  road  into  the  bank  above  it,  just  where  they 
had  been  a  second  before. 

Donna  Felicita  kept  a  watch  backwards,  while  he 
flogged  at  his  horses  and  looked  out  for  obstructions 
on  the  road. 

'They  are  chasing  us/  she  cried. 

'I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  !' 

'We  must  not  risk  the  carriage.' 

'Mary  have  mercy  upon  us  !  The  fiends  of  brigands 
will  kill  us!' 

'Are  there  no  carabinieri  on  the  road  ? ' 

'Not  unless  they  hear  the  firing,  Signora,  and 
gallop  after  us.  We  met  the  patrol  riding  downwards 
when  we  were  a  mile  out  of  Trapani.  The  brigands  saw 
that.' 

'See,  see,  Pasquale  !  The  market  carts  are  begin- 
ning.' 

Half  a  mile  above  them  was  a  trail  of  ox-waggons 
and  painted  yellow  carts,  with  two  tall  wheels,  drawn 
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by  mules  and  asses.  In  the  various  vehicles  were  a 
score  or  more  of  tall  mountaineers. 

Pasquale  drove  like  a  madman.  The  carriage  was 
staunch.  It  jumped  the  boulders  when  it  struck  them. 
It  seemed  to  be  half  the  time  in  the  air,  and  swayed 
till  its  mistress  was  nearly  flung  out.  The  horses  were 
frightened  to  death  and  white  with  foam.  It  was  a 
miracle  that  they  were  not  killed  at  every  step — 
without  the  aid  of  the  bullets  which  whistled  round 
them. 

But  they  were  still  safe,  and  another  hundred  yards 
would  land  them  among  the  market  people. 

Mules  and  oxen  drive  themselves  in  Sicily,  and  roll 
from  side  to  side  of  the  road.  Pasquale  knew  that  it 
was  madness  to  try  and  pass  them  at  a  gallop,  so 
he  steadied  his  trembling  horses  and  stopped  them  when 
he  got  up  to  the  carts.  The  firing  ceased. 

'Safe!'  gasped  Donna  Felicita,  almost  flinging 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  sturdy  peasants. 

'The  brigands,'  explained  Pasquale,  in  a  frightened 
whisper.  The  whisper  ran  up  the  road — the  stolid 
Sicilian  faces  were  unmoved. 

'What  brave  men,'  cried  Donna  Felicita,  for  a 
hundred  men  in  the  open  are  at  the  mercy  of  two  or 
three  armed  with  firearms,  while  their  opponents 
keep  under  cover. 

'What  brave  men!'  she  repeated  to  herself,  as 
they  proceeded  steadily  down  the  hill.  There  was  a 
continuous  stream  of  them — the  market  in  Monte  San 
Giuliano  was  over,  and  they  were  making  their  way 
home.  Soon  there  were  fifty  of  them  between  her 
and  the  brigands,  and  yet  plenty  of  them  near  the 
carriage,  as  it  pursued  its  way  up  at  the  fast  walk 
with  which  horses  breast  a  hill. 

Also  there  were  two  men  on  mules  riding  up  the 
hill,  who  would  perhaps  escort  them  as  far  as  the 
city  gates.  She  pointed  them  out  to  Pasquale.  He 
lashed  the  horses  so  suddenly  that  she  was  nearly 
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thrown  out.  But  they  could  not  gallop  now,  for  the 
carts  swayed  about  on  the  road.  When  the  horsemen 
came  up  to  them,  there  were  quite  a  dozen  men  near, 
so  Donna  Felicita  did  not  lose  courage. 

The  men,  drawing  repeating  rifles  from  the  big 
vegetable  panniers  which  hung  in  front  of  their 
saddles  on  each  side,  coolly  dismounted  and  came  up 
to  the  carriage.  One  of  them  shot  the  horses  and 
then  put  a  bullet  through  Pasquale's  leg.  'Another 
time  when  you  are  asked  to  do  a  thing  civilly,  you  will 
remember  to  do  it.'  The  other,  picking  up  his  big, 
blue-hooded  cloak,  such  as  Sicilian  peasants  wear  in 
winter,  jumped  into  the  carriage  beside  the  now  terri- 
fied Felicita,  and  laying  the  cloak  and  his  rifle  down  on 
the  seat,  took  out  a  cord  and  began  to  tie  her  wrists.  In 
trying  to  knot  it  he  slackened  it  a  little,  and  she 
wrenched  them  free,  screaming  loudly  for  help.  Not 
one  of  the  peasants  round  her  took  the  slightest 
notice,  but  Pasquale  at  that  moment  came  to, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  bleeding  leg,  threw  himself  on  the 
brigand  with  the  greatest  courage,  though  he  had 
shrieked  with  fear  during  the  pursuit. 

His  devotion  was  in  vain — the  other  brigand  ptrt 
his  rifle  to  Pasquale's  ear  and  blew  his  brains  out 
with  as  little  to-do  as  if  he  had  been  a  wounded  wolf. 

With  marvellous  self-control  Felicita  contrived  not 
to  faint.  Perhaps  she  was  saved  from  it  by  her  fury 
at  the  dozen  cowards  who  stood  by  while  her  coachman 
was  being  murdered  and  she  was  being  bound,  with- 
out raising  so  much  as  a  murmur  of  remonstrance. 
And  yet,  while  she  was  having  her  hands  tied,  there 
was  only  one  rifle  against  them  all;  and,  if  they  had 
flung  themselves  upon  the  brigands,  one  or  two  of 
them  at  most  could  have  been  shot,  perhaps  none,  and 
the  neighbourhood  would  have  been  freed  from  a  curse 
which  sat  heavily  upon  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  brigand  who  was  binding  her  said  to  her  quite 
civilly:  'Signora,  have  the  goodness  to  turn  round 
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and  hold  your  hands  behind  you.  If  you  resist,  I  may 
hurt  you,  though  I  shall  try  not  to.  And  none  of 
these  brave  fellows  will  help  you/  he  added  with  con- 
centrated scorn. 

He  waited  for  his  words  to  take  effect.  Alter  a 
few  seconds  of  reflection  she  did  as  she  was  bidden, 
and  stood  stone  still  to  be  bound.  He  made  her 
bonds  very  secure,  but  he  kept  his  word  about  not 
hurting  her. 

Meanwhile  she  poured  her  scorn  on  the  crowd  who 
stood  by  while  two  brigands  were  binding  a  woman — 
to  their  satisfaction  to  carry  her  off  into  captivity— 
and  as  her  anger  rose,  she  cursed  them,  and  cursed 
the  man  who  had  shot  Pasquale.  She  had  no  fear 
now. 

'Finish  trussing  her,'  he  said  to  his  partner,  brutaDy, 
'I  want  to  stop  her  noise.' 

As  soon  as  the  last  knot  was  tightened  on  her  wrists, 
the  cloak  was  thrown  round  her,  back  side  foremost, 
so  that  the  hood  might  be  drawn  up  over  her  face. 
Then  her  legs  were  tied  together  and  she  was  lifted 
into  a  peasant's  cart — she  knew  that  by  the  height, 
and  the  smell  told  her  that  they  were  piling  vegetables 
upon  her. 

They  drove  her  to  the  house  from  which  the  first 
shot  had  been  fired,  and  carried  her  into  the  cellar 
where  the  new  wine  would  be  stored,  until  it  was 
dark  enough  to  get  away  with  her.  Her  bonds  were 
untouched,  but  the  hood  was  taken  off  her  face,  and 
a  gag  put  in  her  mouth.  Otherwise  she  might  have 
screamed,  just  as  the  carabinieri  were  passing  back. 

This  was  considerate,  since  it  might  have  been  bad 
for  the  carabinieri — only  two  men  against  two — 
to  attack  desperadoes  armed  with  rifles,  entrenched 
in  a  substantial  house. 

At  night  they  put  her  back  in  the  cart,  and  drove 
her  many  miles.  The  cart  they  took  from  one  of  the 
market  people  who  had  witnessed  her  capture — the 
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owner  was  afraid  to  object;  he  also  knew  that  he  would 
receive  word  where  he  would  find  it  quite  safe,  with 
perhaps  money  for  its  hire  laid  in  it. 

The  men  were  not  unkind  to  her;  when  the  cara- 
binieri  had  passed  up  again,  they  ungagged  her,  and 
offered  to  untie  her  hands  while  she  ate  a  meal.  But 
she  was  afraid  of  the  wine  being  drugged;  she  was 
sure  that  they  meant  to  take  her  farther,  and  wished 
to  keep  her  senses,  in  case  any  clue  was  dropped. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  they  gagged  her  again,  and 
laid  her  back  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart.  This  time 
they  did  not  swaddle  her  in  the  cloak,  they  merely 
placed  it  over  her. 

The  journey  seemed  an  eternity;  at  first  the  cart 
descended,  then  it  crawled  across  a  long  stretch  of 
flat,  and  then  it  mounted  and  mounted.  Would  the 
mounting  never  end  ?  At  last  they  stopped  the  cart 
suddenly,  and  taking  off  the  cord  with  which  her 
legs  were  bound,  made  her  walk  quite  a  long  way, 
wrapped  closely  in  the  cloak  to  hide  her  bonds  and 
the  gag,  till  they  came  to  a  place  where  a  flock  of  goats 
were  indignantly  striving  to  horn  away  a  barrier 
that  kept  them  out  of  the  shelter  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  spend  the  night.  The  odour  was 
almost  overpowering,  and  it  was  even  worse  when  they 
drove  the  goats  away  for  a  minute  and  entered  a 
narrow  cave.  One  of  the  brigands  struck  a  light,  and 
told  her  to  bow  her  head  if  she  would  like  the  cloak 
taken  off.  She  bowed  almost  fiercely.  She  was  stifling. 
He  undid  it  at  once,  ordering  the  other  man — the  mur- 
derer of  her  coachman — to  go  back  and  let  the  goats 
in,  and  then  lock  the  door  outside  and  go  home. 

The  goats  surged  in.  Then  he  took  the  gag  out  of 
her  mouth  and  untied  her  hands. 

For  a  moment  she  contemplated  a  wild  dash  for 
her  liberty — but  every  goat  was  a  jailer.  She  could 
not  run  two  yards  without  being  wedged  in  a  frightened 
herd.  And  even  if  she  made  her  way  out  of  the  cave, 
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she  would  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  So  when  her 
captor  bade  her  go  on,  she  walked  meekly  in  front  of 
him  while  he  held  a  light  over  her  shoulders  to  guide 
her  footsteps.  The  cave  was  simply  a  split  in  the  rock, 
only  a  few  feet  wide,  but  many  yards  in  length.  The 
split  was  not  a  straight  one,  but  full  of  jutting-out 
capes  with  corresponding  bays. 

The  path  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  a  black,  for- 
bidding-looking pool  of  water. 

'Will  you  take  off  your  slippers  and  stockings,  or 
shall  I  carry  you  ?  ' 

'I  will  take  them  off.'  She  leant  against  the  side 
of  the  cave,  and  tore  them  off,  lest  he  should  change  his 
mind  and  take  her  in  his  arms. 

'Now  catch  your  skirts  up  to  your  knees  and  go 
ahead,  and  when  I  say  "stop,"  stop  dead — unless  you 
want  to  be  drowned.' 

She  plunged  in  boldly.  It  was  only  the  coldness 
of  the  water  which  made  her  shiver. 

'Stop!' 

She  had  the  Sicilian  quickness  in  divining  inten- 
tions. She  felt  that  the  man  meant  her  no  immediate 
harm,  and  obeyed  him  implicitly. 

'Now  we  must  go  very  carefully,  feeling  every  step, 
There  is  a  little  ledge  on  each  side,  not  a  foot  wide, 
with  only  a  foot  of  water  on  it,  but  in  the  yard  which 
divides  them  the  water  is  ten,  twenty  feet  deep.  The 
split  in  the  cave  goes  down  deeper  here.  If  you  hold 
my  left  hand  and  we  press  each  other  towards  the 
sides  of  the  cave,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger; 
but  if  you  were  walking  here  alone  you  would  step  off 
in  a  second  into  the  deep  water.' 

He  held  the  light  in  his  right  hand,  and,  awkward 
though  the  position  was,  moved  along  his  narrow 
ledge  with  the  ease  born  of  habit. 

Then  the  water  ended,  and  the  cave  with  it — a  foot 
beyond  the  end  of  the  water.  It  was  closed  by  a  sheer 
wall  of  rock  a  dozen  feet  high.  It  was  just  as  if  the 
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cave,  which  for  the  most  part  was  about  this  height, 
had  slipped  down  twelve  feet  at  this  point;  and  they 
were  stopped  by  the  solid  rock  upon  which  the  continua- 
tion of  the  cave  rested.  But  the  brigand  whistled, 
and  then  Donna  Felicita  noticed  that  the  rock-wall  in 
front  did  not  go  quite  up  to  the  roof,  for  a  woman's 
head  and  shoulders  leant  over  it,  and  let  down  a  rope 
ladder. 

Felicita  looked  at  the  ladder  dubiously. 

'I  can  hoist  you  up  if  you  are  nervous. 

Twice  she  tried  the  ladder,  and  each  time  nearly 
fell  back  into  the  water  with  giddiness.  'No,  I  can't 
do  it.  You  must  hoist  me  up.' 

At  length  this  was  done,  in  spite  of  her  tremblings, 
and  she  found  herself  in  a  long  chamber  neatly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  with  smaller  chambers,  lunettes 
and  niches  going  off  it. 

To  the  ordinary  eye  it  might  have  been  frighten- 
ingly  mysterious — but  she  recognised  it  as  a  fine 
Roman  tomb  of  the  pattern  with  which  she  was 
familiar.  And  the  woman  was  young  and  comely, 
and  looked  kind.  The  brigand,  apparently  her  father, 
drawing  the  ladder  up  after  him,  produced  Felicita 's. 
slippers  and  stockings  from  his  capacious  pockets. 
He  motioned  to  the  daughter  to  help  her  on  with 
them — then  the  two  women  took  stock  of  each  other. 

The  brigand's  daughter  had  the  innocent,  soulless 
prettiness  which  in  Italy  and  Sicily  almost  alone  of 
Europe,  will  nourish  amid  evil  surroundings. 

Donna  Felicita  hoped  that  he  kept  his  evil  trade 
hidden  from  her,  though  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
the  diabolical  deed  she  had  witnessed  that  afternoon 
crushed  her  as  it  would  an  Englishwoman.  Sicilians 
are  apt  to  take  justice  into  their  own  hands.  They 
think  that  the  law  is  for  the  longest  purse. 

The  brigand  was  a  fine  big  man  with  a  resolute 
military  face,  well-trimmed  iron-gray  moustache, 
and  curly,  almost  white  hair.  In  proper  uniform  he 
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might  have  passed  for  a  colonel,  till  you  looked  at 
his  hands.  It  took  away  a  trifle  from  his  cold-blooded 
brutality  if  you  reflected  that  a  colonel  might  give 
orders  about  the  enemies  of  his  country  as  calmly  as 
the  brigand  did  about  his  victims. 

What  did  they  think  of  Donna  Felicita  ?  Chiefly 
that  her  elegance  and  the  delicacy  of  her  nurturing 
meant  that  she  could  pay  a  good  ransom.  And  the 
daughter  was  contented,  impressed  vaguely  by  the  idea 
that  the  lady  looked  so  helpless  that  no  harshness  would 
need  to  be  used. 

'I'm  not  going  to  hurt  a  hair  of  your  august  head, 
Signora  Cussita.  No  insult  shall  be  offered.  None 
of  my  men  are  allowed  to  enter  here.  You  will  suffer 
no  inconvenience,  except  that  of  having  to  do  without 
the  open  air  and  exercise  until  your  ransom  is  paid.' 

Ransom  !  Now  she  understood.  All  the  tortures 
she  had  gone  through,  mental,  of  anxiety;  physical, 
of  lying  bound  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart;  and  the 
murder  of  the  faithful  coachman  who  had  dared  to 
try  and  save  her,  were  simply  to  extort  so  many 
thousand  lire  of  ransom.  It  was  evidently  a  carefully 
planned  thing,  for  he  knew  her  name.  Cussita  was 
as  near  as  Sicilians  generally  got  to  Cust. 

'Write/  he  said,  putting  paper  and  pen  before  her : 
'write  to  Signore  Cussita.  Tell  him  that  he  will  never 
see  his  beautiful  wife  again  till  he  has  paid  100,000  lire. 
A  woman  as  beautiful  as  you  are,  is  worth  more  than 
that  to  her  husband.' 

She  could  not  help  a  glow  of  pride,  succeeded  by 
the  anxiety,  that  Tommy  would  try  to  raise  that  awful 
sum  by  hook  or  by  crook.  She  must  save  him  some- 
how. If  she  was  left  unguarded,  she  would  try  and 
escape.  But  it  was  such  a  slender  chance.  How 
could  she  warn  him  that  she  did  not  wish  him  to 
pay  such  a  sum  for  her  freedom.  He  was  too  stupid 
to  read  between  the  lines  like  a  Sicilian;  he  might 
even  keep  the  letter  secret  from  her  father  lest  there 
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should  be  any  opposition  to  his  trying  to  raise  the 
money.  She  must  write  to  her  father — not  Tommy. 
What  on  earth  should  she  say  to  show  that  the  letter 
was  not  meant  to  be  obeyed  ? 

Seeing  that  the  brigand  was  growing  impatient, 
she  said,  'I  must  write  to  my  father,  not  to  my  husband, 
because  the  money  is  my  father's.  A  woman  cannot 
talk  to  her  father  as  she  talks  to  her  husband.  I  am 
thinking  what  to  say  to  him.' 

'Perhaps  I  can  help  you,  Signora  Cussita,'  he  said 
significantly.  The  name  gave  her  the  idea.  She  wrote 
as  he  dictated  the  enormous  sum  that  must  be  paid 
before  she  would  be  released,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
delivered.  Then  she  asked  him  if  he  could  read. 

'Si,  signora.' 

'Then  will  you  please  see  if  this  is  correct,'  she 
said,  eyeing  him  nervously.  She  had  signed  it  Felicita 
Cussita,'  just  as  he  pronounced  it,  instead  of  'Felicita 
Cust.'  As  he  had  never  seen  her  name  written,  his 
suspicions  were  not  aroused,  but  she  felt  sure  that  her 
father's  would  be. 


CHAPTER    VI 

A  BOLD   BID   FOR  LIBERTY 

Now  she  could  await  events,  and  escape  if  opportunity 
offered.  The  very  next  day  the  opportunity  seemed 
to  offer.  The  brigand  went  out  to  see  about  sending 
her  letter,  and  his  daughter  had  a  lover  who  was 
afraid  to  venture  into  a  cul-de-sac  like  the  cave, 
where  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  her  terrible  father. 
Donna  Felicita  did  not  ask  wh  it  she  was  going  for, 
but  she  saw  the  girl  pour  fresh  oil  into  the  fine  antique 
brass  lamp  which  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern, 
and  put  a  lump  of  bread  into  her  pocket  stealthily 
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when  she  believed  herself  unobserved.  Her  quick 
Italian  wits  told  her  that  this  meant  a  long  absence. 
Also  that  the  girl  must  feel  sure  about  her  father's 
not  coming  back  and  finding  the  prisoner  unguarded. 

She  waited  till  the  girl  had  let  herself  down  to  the 
watery  path,  obeyed  her  request  to  draw  up  the  rope- 
ladder,  and  listened  intently  till  the  splashing  gave 
way  to  footsteps,  and  the  footsteps  ended  up  in  the 
faint  noise  of  a  door  being  shut.  But  she  could  not 
hear  a  bolt  or  latch  being  fastened.  Was  her  ear  at 
fault  ? 

Then  unhooking  the  lamp,  and  carrying  it  round, 
she  examined  the  cave  where  she  was  confined.  It 
was  a  large  tomb  of  several  chambers  like  that  in- 
habited by  the  family  of  Geronymo  on  their  estate  at 
Syracuse.  At  the  far  end  there  was  a  doorway,  that 
was  plain,  but  a  gigantic  boulder  was  wedged  into  it, 
and  completely  filled  it.  She  tried  to  push  it,  she 
thought  it  might  work  on  a  pivot — but  not  knowing 
the  knack,  she  found  it  a  dead  weight;  as  indeed  it 
was,  with  many  feet  of  earth  behind  it. 

The  rocks  all  round  her  home  were  a  network  of 
caverns  and  tombs — half  Sicily  stands  on  catacombs, 
so  she  could  generalise.  That  door  was  the  real 
entrance  to  the  tomb  and  the  cave  beyond,  blocked 
up  by  some  one  who  needed  a  hiding-place,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  other  egress.  In  the  times  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  whole  cave  had  been  hewn 
into  sepulchres  until  its  owners  came  to  the  place 
where  the  rest  of  the  cave,  disturbed  perhaps  by 
an  earthquake,  had  sunk  till  its  roof  was  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  tomb. 

How  to  escape  ? 

First  she  took  off  her  slippers  and  stockings,  and, 
dropping  them  in  her  skirt,  gathered  it  up  and  tied 
it  round  her  waist.  She  determined,  like  the  girl, 
to  take  a  piece  of  bread  with  her  in  case  of  accidents, 
though  they  had  given  her  plenty  of  excellent  cold  food, 
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and  wine  whenever  she  liked  to  take  it.  They  had, 
she  confessed,  treated  her  with  great  kindness  and 
respect.  She  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  that  terrible 
walk  through  the  water  on  the  edge  of  the  deep  pool, 
of  which  the  brigand  and  his  daughter  seemed  to  think 
nothing  when  they  were  by  themselves.  She  climbed 
down  the  rope-ladder  to  see  if  the  water  really  was  deep 
with  a  long  stick  that  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  cave. 
She  took  the  lamp  with  her.  If  the  brigand  had  seen  her 
descending  the  ladder,  balancing  the  stick  and  lamp, 
he  would  have  changed  his  mind  about  her  helplessness 
and  shattered  nerves.  She  landed  at  the  bottom,  and 
proceeded  to  try  the  depth  of  the  water.  She  went 
about  matters  very  deliberately,  holding  the  lamp  low 
to  try  if  she  could  see  the  bottom  before  she  sounded. 
As  she  held  it  down,  she  noticed  that  the  little  plat- 
form, a  foot  or  two  wide,  which  formed  the  end  of  the 
cave,  and  on  which  she  was  standing,  had  been  cut  by 
chisels  in  quite  recent  years — no  doubt  when  the  door 
was  blocked  up  to  make  a  new  entrance,  which 
no  one  could  ever  find  unless  he  was  guided  to  it. 
What  an  admirable  hiding-place  and  stronghold ! 

She  could  not  see  the  bottom.  She  tried  to  sound  it 
with  the  stick,  holding  the  lamp  over  the  water  to 
peer  into  it.  The  stick  went  down  and  down  without 
striking  the  bottom.  She  lost  her  balance,  and  only 
saved  herself  from  falling  in  by  stretching  out  wildly 
for  the  edge  along  which  she  had  walked.  But  the 
lamp  fell  into  the  water,  and  sank,  gurgling,  to  the 
bottom.  Never  had  the  horror  of  darkness  come  upon 
her  like  this.  A  single  false  step  meant  destruction. 
Escape  was  impossible.  She  would  have  no  light  till 
they  returned.  She  clutched  desperately  for  the 
ladder,  caught  it,  clung  to  it,  and  clambered  up  for 
safety  from  that  black  water.  Her  chair  was  where 
she  had  left  it  when  she  was  sitting,  lamp  in  hand, 
peering  into  the  cavern.  She  sank  into  it  to  think. 
How  should  she  explain  the  loss  of  the  lamp  ? 
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Slowly  ideas  came  back  to  her.  Had  the  loss  of 
the  lamp  destroyed  her  chance  of  escape.  Had  it  not 
rather  been  to  remind  her  that  carrying  a  light  was 
the  most  likely  thing  to  betray  her.  But  how  was  she 
ever  to  make  her  way  out  of  that  terrible  place  in  the 
dark  ?  What  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  brigand's 
strong  arm,  that  kindly  arm  it  seemed  now,  to  keep 
her  close  against  her  own  wall  of  the  cave,  and  out  of 
danger  of  slipping  into  the  deep  water  ?  Danger 
sharpened  her  wits.  What  could  be  better  than  the 
chair  she  was  sitting  on— an  ordinary  cane  chair  with 
a  back  she  could  put  her  arm  through.  She  tried  it 
several  times  against  the  wall  of  the  tomb-chamber 
in  which  she  stood.  Yes,  if  she  kept  her  nerve,  that 
would  be  perfectly  firm  and  steady.  She  called  on  San 
Felice,  and,  gripping  her  chair  grimly,  climbed  down 
the  ladder  with  the  care  born  of  the  fear  of  death,  and 
began  to  grope  her  way. 

She  had  only  gone  a  few  paces  before  her  arms  were 
tired  out.  She  was  holding  the  chair  by  its  back, 
with  its  legs  against  the  opposite  wall  of  the  cave, 
using  it  as  a  lever  to  keep  her  pressed  against  her  own 
wall-side.  But  the  chair  was  much  heavier  than  its 
back,  and  the  strain  was  too  great. 

What  on  earth  was  she  to  do  ?  Could  she  main- 
tain her  balance  till  she  turned  the  chair  round  and, 
catching  hold  of  its  front  legs  just  under  the  seat, 
used  the  back  for  her  lever  against  the  opposite  wall. 
She  slipped.  It  was  all  up  !  No  !  The  chair  wedged 
itself  as  she  fell,  and  she  began  to  edge  her  way  along 
sideways  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave — sideways, 
so  that  she  could  grip  the  front  legs  harder,  and  keep 
the  top  of  the  back  square  against  the  opposite  wall; 
sideways,  taking  the  short  sideway  step  that  soldiers 
take  when  dressing  to  the  right  or  left.  But  going 
sideways  she  did  not  lift  her  feet,  and  struck  an 
obstacle  she  had  missed  the  day  before.  She  lost  her 
balance  and  fell,  head  foremost,  into  the  water,  losing 
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her  chair  as  she  fell,  but  striking  with  her  hands  the 
opposite  ledge.  She  clung  to  it  in  wild  desperation. 
She  had  time  to  lose  all  hope  in  the  fraction  of  a  second 
which  intervened  between  dropping  the  chair  and  strik- 
ing that  ledge.  Then  her  presence  of  mind  returned, 
and  she  tried  to  lift  herself  on  the  ledge  again.  It  was 
in  vain.  Then  she  began  working  her  way  along  in  the 
water,  hanging  on  to  the  ledge  with  both  hands.  Her 
wet  clothes  were  like  lead.  She  knew  she  could  not  last 
unless  the  water  grew  shallower  quickly.  All  she  could 
do  was  to  make  up  her  mind  not  to  give  in.  If  you 
have  only  the  strength  of  will,  you  can  go  on  taxing 
your  endurance  till  you  faint.  Fainting  is  Nature's 
compensating  balance.  Felicita  worked  on  grimly, 
growing  fainter  every  second.  Suddenly  she  found 
herself  saved  in  a  most  unexpected  way.  She  was  back 
at  the  shelf,  underneath  the  rope-ladder  from  which  she 
had  started.  In  her  fall  she  had  turned  without 
knowing  it,  and  had  been  working  backwards.  She 
clutched  the  ladder  and  hauled  herself  on  to  the 
platform,  pouring  out  thanks  to  San  Felice.  But  what 
a  few,  few  yards  she  had  gone  with  that  chair;  and 
it  had  seemed  like  a  mile. 

Felicita  had  what  happy  optimists  deserve — an 
unconquerable  soul.  She  would  not  give  up  her 
attempt  to  escape  while  one  chance  remained. 

First,  as  her  delicate  slippers  were  already  ruined 
by  her  immersion,  she  put  them  on  again,  though  it 
took  her  some  time  in  the  dark.  It  made  her  move 
more  confidently.  Then  an  inspiration  came  to  her — 
to  sit  on  one  ledge  and  put  her  feet  across  on  the  other, 
Her  legs  proved  just  the  right  length.  She  sat  quite 
firm  and  safe,  and  commenced  the  interminable  task 
of  moving  towards  the  entrance  in  that  position,  as 
children  move  along  a  form  at  school. 

It  was  slow,  but  it  was  safe.  And  at  last  she  was 
through  the  water,  and  began  stumbling  along  the 
rocky  ground  towards  the  entrance.  She  tripped 
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often,  but  fortunately,  the  goats  were  out,  and  the 
brigand's  daughter  had  left  the  cave  unbarred,  so 
as  not  to  draw  attention  to  her  absence. 

When  she  got  to  the  door  a  wonderful  sight  struck 
her  eyes.  She  was  in  a  green  valley  of  the  mountain- 
tops,  and  right  below  her  rose  a  glorious  Greek  temple, 
with  every  column  perfect  and  in  its  place,  while 
above  was  a  Greek  theatre,  carved  out  of  the  rock 
on  a  hill-side.  Her  spirits  rose,  she  knew  she  must 
be  at  Segesta,  and  as  the  sun  was  still  high  in  the 
heavens,  there  might  be  tourists,  foreigners,  who  would 
take  her  to  the  Alcamo-Calatafimi  station  in  their 
carriage. 

She  ran  to  the  temple.  There  were  no  tourists, 
but  the  Government  custodian  was  there;  he  would  be 
bound  to  help  her.  He  did  not  see  her;  or  at  any  rate 
if  he  did,  he  was  occupied  with  taking  the  bridle  off 
a  mule  and  turning  it  loose  to  feed.  But  when  she 
came  up  to  him  and  addressed  him,  she  saw  that  he 
was  the  man  who  had  shot  her  coachman. 

In  her  agony  of  terror,  she  did  not  notice  that  he 
was  making  a  noose  with  the  bridle,  till  he  slipped  it 
over  her  head.  There  were  goat-herds  in  sight;  she  was 
no  longer  surprised  that  they  paid  as  little  heed  to 
him  as  he  did  to  them.  All  Sicily  seemed  in  league 
with  the  brigands.  The  man  was  of  course  here  in 
disguise  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  against  rich  tourists 
attracted  to  this  lonely  spot  by  the  Greek  temples. 

He  was  mightily  elated  at  her  recapture.  He  was 
one  of  the  joint  leaders  of  the  band,  and  had  got  a 
substitute  to  take  his  place  as  custodian  of  the  temple 
while  he  was  away  participating  in  so  rich  a  capture. 
He  led  her  back  by  the  improvised  halter  quite  openly. 
She  was  too  stunned  to  think  of  remonstrance,  much 
less  of  resistance,  to  being  haltered  like  an  animal, 
and,  indeed,  was  paralysed  by  his  evil  face,  even  if  the 
shock  had  not  been  too  great  for  her. 

Inside  the  cave,  he  felt  for  one  of  the  little  lamps 
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used  by  its  inhabitants  in  passing  up  and  down  it, 
and  the  melancholy  procession  commenced.  He 
looped  the  bridle  round  his  left  arm,  and  made  her 
walk  in  front  of  him  till  they  came  to  the  water, 
where  he  helped  her  as  the  other  brigand  had  done, 
though  not  so  gently.  This  time  she  made  no  pretence 
about  not  having  the  nerve  for  the  rope-ladder.  She 
feared  being  put  into  the  sling,  or  being  carried  up 
by  him.  He  inspired  her  with  fears  she  did  not  feel 
for  his  more  redoubtable  chief. 

Yet  once  up,  he  was  not  unkind  to  his  valuable 
prisoner,  but  lit  a  fire  at  the  end  of  the  cave  farthest 
from  the  ladder,  to  prevent  her  wet  clothes  from  chilling 
her,  and  put  his  lamp  on  a  niche  above  her  head 
which  had  once  held  a  marble  tablet  setting  forth 
the  degree  or  virtues  of  some  deceased.  Then  he 
retired  to  the  entrance  to  wait  for  the  truant.  He 
raked  about  in  a  heap  of  mule  harness  till  he  found  a 
sack  which  clanked  as  he  pulled  it  out.  It  proved 
to  contain  some  handcuffs  and  some  rusty  leg-irons, 
a  pair  of  which  he  proceeded  to  fasten  on  her  feet. 
They  were  specially  designed  to  prevent  the  captive 
moving  about,  for  they  consisted  of  shackles  to  go 
round  the  ankles,  attached  to  a  heavy  iron  bar.  He 
was  determined  that  she  should  not  escape  again. 
But  a  moment's  examination  showed  him  that  her 
slight  feet  would  slip  through  the  shackles,  which 
were  made  for  male  prisoners,  and  the  bright  idea 
struck  him  that  a  large  pair  of  handcuffs  would  be 
more  the  fit  for  her  slender  ankles.  So  he  tried  them 
on,  and,  finding  that  they  went  on  easily,  chained  her 
feet  with  them.  As  the  locks  closed  round  her  linked 
ankles,  her  brave  heart  sank  within  her;  escape  was 
impossible  now. 

Then  he  drew  off  the  other  shackles,  and  went  back 
and  sat  by  the  entrance.  The  girl  returned  at  last. 
He  gave  her  a  beating  which  left  her  screaming  with 
rage  and  pain. 
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As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  she  brought  Felicita  a 
change  of  clothes — beautifully  clean.  The  Sicilians 
are  eternally  washing  their  clothes. 

Felicita  soon  elicited  that  she  had  been  visiting  her 
lover,  and  won  a  friend  with  her  ready  sympathy. 
She  was  better  pleased  than  if  Donna  Felicita.  had  tried 
to  come  between  her  and  the  brigand  when  he  was 
beating  her.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about 
a  beating,  while  a  confidante  was  an  unexpected 
luxury.  She  poured  forth  her  soul,  and  her  captive 
beheld  in  her  a  heaven-sent  instrument  for  her  release. 

In  the  interval  she  was  a  devoted  handmaid,  and 
took  much  pride  in  arranging  the  lovely  hair.  But 
days  passed,  and  she  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  into 
Calatafimi  to  post  Felicita's  private  letter  to  her 
husband.  She,  too,  was  watched  now,  lest  she  should 
desert  her  post. 

Hope  died  again,  and  no  good  seemed  foreboded  by 
the  long  absence  of  the  brigand  chief. 

Felicita  began  to  grow  ill  with  her  long  confinement. 
It  was  not  that  she  ever  took  much  exercise,  but  she 
almost  lived  in  the  open  air,  and  the  smell  of  the  goats 
was  very  overpowering,  though  they  did  not  come 
within  many  yards  of  the  tomb  where  she  was  confined. 
But  so  little  was  there  to  break  the  monotony,  that 
hearing  them  being  driven  out  and  in,  came  to  be 
the  events  of  her  day. 

Living  in  the  tomb  had  not  for  her  the  horrors  it 
might  have  possessed — so  many  of  the  rock-tombs 
at  Syracuse  are  used  as  dwellings.  But  her  feet 
were  paining  her;  the  handcuffs  on  her  ankles  galled 
her,  though  they  were  not  tight. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

THE  HAND  OF  THE  MAFIA 

ONE  morning  she  heard  voices  in  the  cavern  coming 
towards  her.  Yes,  she  was  right !  They  were  those 
of  her  husband  and  old  Geronymo  their  caretaker 
and  the  brigand  chief  ! 

For  a  moment  she  was  filled  with  a  sickening  dread 
of  her  husband  being  a  captive  too.  But  when  they 
appeared,  the  authoritative  demeanour  of  Geronymo 
at  once  scouted  the  idea.  He  was  clearly  the  man  who 
held  the  cards. 

'Yes/  she  declared,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  *I 
have  been  a  close  prisoner,  but  they  have  been  kind  to 
me.  They  put  these  on  me  because  I  almost  suc- 
ceeded' in  escaping  once/  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
chains  on  her  feet.  Very  wise  was  Felicita,  and  saw  the 
value  of  parting  from  her  captors  in  a  good  temper. 
But  she  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  keeping  down 
Tommy's  wrath  at  the  time,  though,  as  she  said  after- 
wards, she  could  not  see  how  this  was  any  worse  than 
the  rest  of  the  outrage. 

I  shall  not  try  to  describe  her  delight  in  finding 
herself  in  Tommy's  arms,  when  she  was  released,  for 
this  was  the  moment  of  all  others  when  Felicita  could 
be  most  indescribably  charming.  She  was  not  only 
so  fond  of  her  husband,  but  so  impulsive,  so  datable. 
She  laughed  with  pleasure  at  finding  herself  in  her 
husband's  company  in  that  inimitable  combination 
of  theatre,  temple,  and  mountain  which  had  greeted 
her  eyes  for  a  minute  before  she  was  noosed  by  the 
brigand-caretaker  and  led  back  to  captivity. 

As  they  walked  down  past  the  great  temple  of 
Diana,  so  lauded  in  the  pages  of  Cicero,  to  the  point 
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across  the  torrent  where  the  visitor  has  to  leave  his 
carriage,  she  said  to  Tommy  in  low  tones,— 
'It  is  the  Mafia.' 
'How  did  you  know  ? ' 

'I  knew  why  Geronymo  lived  with  us.  I  never 
told  you,  because  you  English  have  such  foolish,  proud 
notions  of  honour  about  this.  But  I  never  expected 
their  power  to  extend  across  the  island.  Did  you  have 
to  pay  much  ? ' 

'Not  a  penny !  Your  father  is  in  Rome.  Your 
letter  only  reached  us  the  day  before  yesterday. 
They  handed  it  to  me  as  your  father  was  away, 
was  quite  sure  it  was  a  forgery,  because  your  name  was 
spelt  wrong;  and  threw  it  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  But  our  head-man  came  in,  and  I  saw  his  eye 
fall  upon  it— very  likely  he  spotted  your  handwriting. 
He  stared  so  hard  at  it,  that  I  picked  it  out  and  handed 
it  to  him  to  read. 

'What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  I  asked. 
'The  brigands  have  taken  her,"  he  replied, 
'Then  she  did  write  it  ?  " 
'Undoubtedly." 

'But  she  can't  have  forgotten  how  to  spell   her 
own  name  ! " 

'  "Signore,  surely  the  English  are  a  very  simple 
people.    When  you  are  taken  by  brigands,  you  have 
need  of  cipher.    That  is  her  cipher." 
"Well,  what  does  the  cipher  say  ?  " 
"It  says,  get  out  of  paying  the  money." 
"But  how?" 

"We  will  ask  Geronymo ' 

Geronymo ! '     cried    Tommy,    in    tones    of    utter 

surprise.    'What  can  that  old  tramp  know  about  it  ?' 

It  was  the  head-man's  turn  to  open  his  eyes.     He 

thought  for  a  little,  and  said,  'Oh,  he  is  very  clever/ 

Tommy  sent  his  dogcart  flying  out  for  Geronymo. 

When  he  arrived  the  head-man   brought  him   into 

Trigona  &  Gust's  inner  office.    There  was  no  one  in  the 
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outer  office  at  the  time,  but  he  locked  the  door,  so 
that  no  one  could  eavesdrop  outside  the  inner  door. 

'Geronymo,'  he  said,  'you  boasted  that  your  arm 
was  long  enough  to  reach  all  over  Sicily,  but  it  has  not 
been  long  enough  to  prevent  this.'  He  pointed  to 
the  letter. 

'Signore,  you  must  speak  it  to  me,  I  cannot  read.' 

'The  signora  has  been  seized  by  the  brigands,  and 
there  are  100,000  lire  to  pay,'  explained  the  head-man. 

'Signore,  this  is  too  great  and  strong  for  me  to 
speak  about;  but  my  arm  is  long.  You  will  excuse 
me  while  I  go  into  a  very  quiet  place  to  think  over  it  ? ' 

'Sicuro.' 

'But  first  tell  me  where  the  money  is  to  be  delivered.' 

'Behind  the  third  column  from  the  right  at  the 
back  end  of  the  temple  of  Segasta  after  the  last  visitor 
has  gone.  "The  custode  is  easily  kept  in  his  house 
if  you  have  another  man  with  you,  who  will  call  to 
buy  coins  from  him.  Any  treachery  will  be  punished 
with  death.  Escape  is  impossible.  There  is  not  one 
safe  yard  on  the  whole  road.1" 

Tommy  could  not  say  where  Geronymo  went. 
Even  he  had  sufficient  sense  not  to  put  him  in  a  bad 
humour  by  following  him. 

Geronymo  came  back  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
said, — 

'Signore,  we  must  go  to  Palermo  to-morrow.  I 
can't  find  out  about  these  people  here.' 

'All  right,'  said  Tommy,  'but  why  didn't  you 
come  before,  Geronymo  ?  The  last  train  has  gone,  and 
goodness  knows  what  might  happen  to  the  Signora.' 

'Nothing  will  happen  to  the  Signora,  Signore 
Padrona.  They  will  know  before  this  that  she  is  not 
a  person  who  may  be  injured.  You  will  take  me  to 
Palermo,  Signore,  as  your  servant,  and  when  we  get 
there,  you  will  be  so  very  good  as  to  let  me  away  for 
a  little  to  see  my  friends;  and  the  next  morning  at 
daylight  we  shall  start  for  Calatafimi.  May  I  go  now, 
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Signore,  to  arrange  with  a  guard  to  take  my  place  while 
we  are  away.' 

'How  did  you  manage  not  to  laugh,  while  all  this 
mystery  was  going  on  ? '  asked  Felicita. 

'I  was  frightened,  Felicita,  frightened  for  you, 
little  wife.' 

'I.  can't  picture  you  not  giving  one  of  your  big 
horse-laughs  ! ' 

'Besides,  while  he  was  away,  our  head-man  said, — 
"Signore,  we  do  not  speak  of  these  things  in  Sicily, 
but  I  must  tell  you,  so  that  you  may  do  nothing  incon- 
siderately, that  the  Mafia  is  taking  up  your  case. 
Geronymo  is  not  your  servant,  he  is  the  Mafia's. 
The  wages  you  pay  him  are  not  wages — they  are  charges 
of  the  Society.  They  pay  him  part  of  it;  but 
very  little,  just  what  he's  worth;  that  is  all.  When 
the  members  of  the  Society  get  past  work,  they  are 
pensioned  off  as  watchmen — to  represent  the  Society; 
and  where  the  Society  is  represented,  no  evil-doer 
dares  lift  his  hand  against  the  family.  It  is  as  much 
as  his  life  is  worth." 

'I  know/  said  Felicita. 

'Well,  what  about  the  brigands  ?J  asked  Tommy  of 
the  head-man.  'They  might  not  know  we  were  under 
the  Mafia's  protection.  They  belong  to  the  other 
side  of  the  island.' 

'Signore,  they  will  have  to  make  their  peace  with 
it.  The  Society  numbers  its  thousands  where  the 
brigands  number  their  ones.' 

'And  the  money  ? '    asked  practical  Tommy. 

'Signore,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  paid,  it  wiH 
not  be  by  you— at  least  I  think  not.  But  Geronymo 
has  been  summoned  to  Palermo.' 

'What  happened  in  Palermo  ? '  asked  Felicita, 

Tommy  did  not  know,  except  that  Geronymo  was 
out  all  day,  and  when  he  came  back  said  that  every- 
thing was  all  right. 

'What    an    aggravating    man!'     cried    Felicita. 
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'A  woman  can  hardly  enjoy  even  being  released  from 
brigands  if  you  can't  tell  her  more  about  it  than  this.' 

'There's  nothing  left  to  tell,  except  that  that 
gentleman ' 

'He's  the  brigand  chief ' 

'Met  us  at  Calatafimi,  and  apologised  like  a  Jap 
for  the  unfortunate  mistake  that  had  occurred.  Said 
he  would  conduct  us  to  you  at  once,  and  that  the 
little  claim  for  100,000  lire  should  never  have  been 
made.' 

'But,  Tommy,'  said  Felicita  gravely;  'that  poor 
coachman  of  the  Baron's  was  killed  in  trying  to  save 
me.  What  is  going  to  be  done  about  him  ? ' 

'I  shall  pension  his  family  of  course.  I  was  so 
mad  that  I  nearly  spoilt  the  whole  thing  when 
Geronymo  said  that  as  neither  he  nor  the  Baron 
belonged  to  the  Society,  and  he  was  not  really  our 
servant,  he  could  not  be  mentioned.' 

The  joy  of  the  family  of  Geronymo  when  Felicita 
got  back  to  the  castello,  was  a  sight  to  see.  She  had 
always  been  so  generous  to  them  that  they  were 
nearly  frantic  with  delight  at  Geronymo's  having  been 
the  instrument  of  her  release.  Geronymo's  salary  was 
raised,  so  that  he  really  received  the  amount  which 
he  had  only  nominally  received  up  to  this.  But  poor 
as  he  had  been,  he  was  almost  better  pleased  by  receiving 
the  title  of  Campiere,  and  a  blue  uniform  with  red 
facings,  which  made  him  look  like  a  scavenger  in  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  a  postman. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

ENTER  LORD   CAMELOT,   LADY  HELEN  DEFFOY,    AND 
RESTIE 

HER  misadventure  on  Mount  Eryx  gave  Donna 
Felicita  a  distaste  for  out-of-the-way  summer  resorts, 
and  left  her  quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  Tommy's 
suggestion  that  they  should  stay  at  home  in  the 
summer,  and  take  their  holiday  at  Palermo  or  Taor- 
mina  when  the  English  were  there.  She  felt  that  it 
was  a  deprivation  for  him  to  see  so  little  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  as  he  had  been  seeing  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  now  that  she  could  speak  English  fluently, 
she  was  fond  of  meeting  English  people.  She  liked 
having  her  little  court  of  big,  smart  Englishmen. 
She  and  Tommy  had  gone  to  the  Hotel  Santa  Caterina 
at  Taormina  for  the  season,  and  I  had  taken  a  room 
there  also. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  never  could  matter  where 
I  stayed,  so  long  as  I  was  in  sunny  Sicily  with  sunny 
Felicita  and  my  old  friend  and  shipmate,  Tommy  Cust; 
and  I  always  find  Taormina  in  spring  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  in  the  world. 

For  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  going  to  a  popular 
place  where  you  see  more  than  meets  the  eye  :  it 
makes  you  feel  quite  a  superior  person.  Most  people 
who  go  to  Taormina  are  content  to  go  to  the  Greek 
theatre;  the  Hotel  San  Domenico;  the  Badia,  because 
it  comes  into  photographs;  and,  perhaps,  the  Palazzo 
San  Stefano.  The  Palazzo  Corvaja  they  would  not 
think  about  if  it  was  not  mostly  taken  up  with  a 
grand  German  curio  shop.  Occasionally  you  meet  some 
one  who  has  explored  the  quaint  old  cathedral,  with 
its  charming  fifteenth-century  Madonna;  or  noticed 
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some  of  the  mediaeval  houses  with  their  Gothic  arches 
and  windows;  and  artists,  of  course,  are  aware  that 
the  town  has  Moresco  walls  and  an  embattled  mediae- 
val gate,  called  the  Porta  Toca — the  Down-There 
Gate — at  the  Catania  end.  But  I  know  more  than  that : 
I  know  that  there  is  an  ancient  Roman  house  two 
stories  high  between  the  Messina  Gate  and  the  theatre. 
I  know  that  there  are  large  cisterns  built  by  Roman 
hands,  as  large  as  parish  churches,  with  lofty  barrel 
roofs,  in  the  bosom  of  the  little  hill  which  looks  over 
the  town.  I  know  where  the  men  of  Naxos,  when  they 
were  driven  from  their  home  for  the  last  time,  built 
their  wall  round  the  height  above,  which  was  to  be 
Tauromenium.  There  are  splendid  stretches  of  it  for 
those  who  have  eyes,  under  the  road  they  all  pass 
coming  up  from  the  railway  station  between  the  Hotel 
Castellamare  and  the  seat  of  Customs  at  the  City 
Gate.  This  wall  tells  its  own  story,  for  it  is  built  with 
polygonal  stones  in  the  fashion  of  the  native  Sikels 
who  ruled  Sicily  before  the  Greeks  came.  When  Greek 
Naxos  was  destroyed,  it  was  given  over  to  the  remnant 
of  Sikels  in  the  island,  and,  there  too,  the  walls  are 
Sikelian,  built  with  the  methods  of  the  Titans. 

I  know,  too,  of  excursions  from  Taormina  undreamt 
of  by  the  ordinary  traveller,  the  walk  up  the  wild 
river-bed  of  the  Fiume  d'Agrd  to  the  mysterious 
blood-red  Abbey  of  San  Pietro  and  San  Paolo,  as 
perfect  still  as  when  it  was  built  by  Norman  hands, 
seven  hundred  years  ago;  the  drive  up  the  cistus- 
thicketed  mountain  to  the  antique  hill-town  of 
Savoca;  the  ramble  to  the  ruins  of  Naxos  where 
the  Greeks  first  settled  in  Sicily;  and  the  long,  long 
drive  past  Byzantine  Kaggi,  and  the  valley  of  blue 
lava  and  Gothic  Francavilla,  to  Castiglione,  the  city 
where  nature  moulded  castles  for  herself  with  the  fires 
of  Etna. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  I  danced  attendance  on  the 
Custs;  and  I  made  pleasant  acquaintances  in  the 
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hotel,  with  whom  I  went  the  regular  round  of  sights 
and  shops.  It  was  only  when  the  weather  was  bad, 
or  in  siesta-time,  that  I  wandered  round  the  outskirts, 
nosing  out  deserted  tombs.  Once  in  a  way,  I  met 
kindred  spirits,  and  showed  them  my  Roman  cisterns, 
or  the  cyclamens  and  oleanders  of  the  gorge  under 
Monte  Zirreto.  But,  for  the  most  part,  I  was  the  con- 
ventional young  man,  no  longer  too  young;  and  con- 
tent to  do  the  round  with  the  people  staying  in  the 
hotel  in  a  friendly  and  obliging  manner.  I  drew  the 
line  at  stopping  in  to  play  bridge.  People  who  did 
not  really  need  much  information  saved  the  expense 
of  a  guide-book  by  asking  me  questions.  I  was 
negative  enough  to  be  quite  popular. 

In  a  country  where  it  is  the  custom  to  bow  to  the 
people  all  round  when  you  take  your  seat  at  table 
d'hote  or  enter  a  railway  carriage,  acquaintances  are 
apt  to  be  more  easily  made  than  they  are  in  England. 
Donna  Felicita  made  them  even  more  easily  than  most 
Italians.  She  was  so  beautiful,  and  she  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree  that  lovely  Italian  smile  which  is 
best  compared  to  the  sun  shining  out  from  behind 
a  cloud.  When  Donna  Felicita  smiled,  every  one  who 
saw  her  took  it  to  themselves.  I  had  long  been  her 
hopeless  slave,  and  she  did  not  trample  on  me.  She 
treated  me  as  a  son,  though  I  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.  That  I  never  kissed  her  showed  me  to  be  a  man 
of  the  strictest  self-restraint.  She  did  not  desire  it, 
but  she  would  think  no  more  of  accepting  a  kiss 
than  a  two-soldo  bunch  of  Neapolitan  violets  from  the 
man  whom  she  had  permitted  to  be  her  greatest  friend. 
I  should  have  hated  to  kiss  her.  It  seems  a  profanation 
to  steal  kisses  from  what  one  worships. 

And  yet  there  was  no  sight  I  used  to  think  so 
beautiful  as  to  see  her  going  to  receive  her  husband's 
caress  when  he  returned  from  business  in  the 
evening. 

For  that  she  reserved  a  smile  yet  lovelier  than  those 
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other  smiles  which  seemed  to  have  reached  the  limit 
of  womanly  engagingness. 

The  fact  was,  that  though  I  had  become  a  confirmed 
old  bachelor,  I  was  really  a  good  husband  spoiled. 
There  was  nothing  which  gave  me  so  much  pleasure 
as  the  continual  society  of  a  charming  woman, 
if  I  knew  'her  well  enough  for  both  of  us  to  pursue 
our  ordinary  occupations,  though  I  had  none  of  the 
fly-fisher's  skill  in  playing  the  other  type  of  beauty, 
who  is  as  wayward  and  mettlesome  as  a  trout,  much 
as  I  admired  a  gallant  creature. 

If  I  could  have  secured  the  right  sort  of  woman  I 
should  have  married  long  ago.  But  unwilling  as  I 
was  to  receive  it,  the  conviction  had  been  coming  home 
to  me  with  increasing  force  that  no  sufficiently 
desirable  woman  was  to  be  won  by  such  a  faint  heart, 
though  there  were  of  course  plenty  of  women  a  prey 
to  circumstances  which  would  have  made  my  hand  and 
my  thousand  a  year  a  welcome  relief.  Those  were  not 
the  women  I  wanted.  I  wished  to  catch  a  trout,  if 
I  had  only  possessed  the  requisite  qualities,  and  while 
I  was  with  Felicita  I  looked  upon  the  Promised 
Land. 

It  had  been  quite  sufficient  for  me,  the  chosen 
friend  of  both  husband  and  wife,  to  be  in  her  presence, 
in  which  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  days,  in  those 
very  months  of  the  year  when  life  is  so  cheerless  in 
England.  I  maintained  the  farce  of  having  chambers 
in  London,  in  which  I  lived  in  the  season  and  for  a 
brief  while  in  the  autumn.  I  went  to  various  enter- 
tainments at  which  I  did  not  count,  unless  they  were 
exceptionally  short  of  men.  While  Ranelagh  with  its 
polo  and  its  delightful  old  gardens  was  in  full  blast; 
while  the  river  season  was  at  its  height,  in  good  weather; 
when  I  had  a  fine  August  on  the  moors,  and  a  fine 
September  for  the  partridges,  I  began  to  think  that 
I  had  misjudged  the  British  climate.  But  in  October 
I  felt  that  I  was  not  as  other  men  were;  that,  instead 
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of  having  a  long  and  dreary  winter  before  me,  I  was 
going  home  to  the  South,  and  the  sun,  and  the  friends 
I  loved  best.  That  was  the  half  of  the  year  in  which 
I  really  lived.  I  don't  for  the  life  of  me  know  why  I 
spent  so  much  time  in  England.  I  would  cheerfully 
have  given  up  the  Ranelagh  and  the  moors  and  all  the 
rest  to  go  to  some  Italian  mountain  resort,  or  sea- 
bathing place,  with  the  Custs,  with  the  certainty  of 
never  being  bored,  and  with  no  possibility  of  a  cold  wet 
summer. 

The  Gusts'  was  not  an  intellectual  household,  but 
you  did  not  want  intellectual  society  when  you  had  an 
Italian  woman  like  Donna  Felicita  about  the  house  all 
day,  with  an  instinct  for  the  beautiful  and  the  adorable 
simplicity  of  her  country. 

Donna  Felicita  was  always  making  acquaintances 
— mostly  with  women  and  children,  for  men  sometimes 
frightened  her  by  falling  in  love  with  her. 

Her  last  acquaintance  was  a  sort  of  nursery  gover- 
ness, who  was  there  with  Lord  Camelot  and  his  daughter 
to  look  after  his  son,  little  Lord  Restormel. 

'Don  Paolo/  she  said  to  me  one  day/  'I  want  you 
to  be  kind  to  Mees  Rosavera/ 

So  of  course  I  promised,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
which  shook  their  fists  in  my  face.  I  did  not  know 
Miss  Roseveare  by  sight,  she  sat  with  her  back  to  me 
at  a  table  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  That  was 
one  of  the  things  which  made  Donna  Felicita  angry. 

'Lord  Camelot/  she  said,  'sends  his  own  child 
away  from  him  so  as  to  insult  a  lady.' 

'In  England  they  make  a  great  deal  of  the  differ- 
ence between  stations/ 

'What  can  a  woman  be  more  than  a  lady  ?' 

'Well,  some  ladies  belong  to  the  aristocracy  and 
some  to  the  middle  class/ 

'And  the  ladies  of  your  nobility,  do  you  not  call 
them  "Lady/'  as  a  title?' 
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'Oh  yes;  Lord  Camelot's  daughter  is  Lady  Helen 
Deffoy.' 

'The  English  would  be  such  gentlemen  if  they 
were  not  such  sennobs.' 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  Lady  Helen  sat  next  to  me 
at  table,  and  was  quite  polite  in  her  rather  oppressive 
manner.  It  was  only  a  society  manner,  and  it  struck 
me  as  being  out  of  place  in  Sicily.  One  does  not  go 
to  Sicily,  as  one  goes  to  Cannes,  in  search  of  an  England 
with  decent  weather.  She  was  no  fool  either;  she 
had  read  enough  about  Sicily  to  ask  questions,  and 
whenever  she  met  me  in  one  of  the  ruins  showed  an 
evident  inclination  to  linger,  and  have  things  explained 
to  her.  We  were  in  fact  getting  on  very  nicely,  except 
that  I  wished  she  was  a  nobody — an  American  for 
instance. 

I  felt  that  she  would  take  it  as  a  species  of  insult 
that  I  should  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  her 
brother's  governess,  when  I  was  honoured  with  so 
much  of  her  own  company. 

Her  father  was  a  strange  mixture;  a  tall,  very 
aristocratic-looking  man,  with  delightful  manners, 
which  somehow  admitted  of  his  doing  things  that 
made  your  blood  boil.  To  the  people  who  spoke  to 
him  at  table,  or  ran  up  against  him  when  he  was 
sight-seeing,  his  courtesy  was  exquisite;  but  it  did 
not  prevent  him,  as  Donna  Felicita  said,  from  sending 
his  boy  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  so  that  he  and 
his  daughter  should  not  have  to  speak  at  table  to  his 
governess,  whom  Donna  Felicita  described  as  a  perfect 
lady.'  He  was  anything  but  a  perfect  gentleman  in 
his  treatment  of  her.  He  did  not  give  her  orders; 
but  neither  did  he  give  her,  as  it  seemed  to  the  other 
people  staying  in  the  hotel,  any  more  consideration 
than  he  gave  to  the  courier  supplied  to  him  with  his 
railway  tickets  by  Cook.  Both  he  and  Lady  Helen 
ignored  her;  so  much  so  that  I,  who,  happening  to 
c  sit  next  them  at  table,  was  thrown  a  good  deal  into 
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their  society,  had  never  seen  her  face,  though  she  had 
been  with  them  for  more  than  a  month.  But  I  was 
sincerely  thankful  for  her  arrival;  because  Restie, 
as  they  called  the  boy,  had  been  such  an  awful  little 
nuisance  until  she  came.  He  was  a  little  fair-haired 
chap,  with  a  ruddy  healthy  complexion  and  bright 
blue  eyes,  which  up  to  this  had  mostly  been  blazing 
with  temper.  As  he  complained,  he  was  never  told 
what  he  could  do,  but  always  what  he  could  not  do, 
which  is  hard  on  a  child  without  his  pony,  or  his  toys, 
or  any  one  to  play  with.  He  did  not  count  ladies, 
who  were  quite  willing  to  make  a  pet  of  him.  He 
wanted  boys;  and  English  people  do  not  take  boys 
to  Sicily. 

What  Miss  Roseveare  did  to  keep  him  from  being 
a  nuisance  had  not  transpired.  His  sister  never 
lifted  her  little  finger  to  amuse  him.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  she  disliked  him,  but  she  hated  having  him  near 
her. 

'Why  don't  you  take  Lord  Camelot  in  hand,  and 
make  him  treat  Miss  Roseveare  more  decently,  Donna 
Felicita.' 

'I  don't  like  him.' 


CHAPTER   IX 

ENTER  MISS   ROSEVEARE 

WHILE  we  were  talking  in  the  charming  loggia  outside 
the  Gusts'  room,  which  commanded  a  view  of  Etna 
and  half  the  Strait  of  Messina,  we  heard  a  footstep, 
and  in  came  a  girl  about  eighteen,  as  straight  as  a  dart, 
of  a  type  which  appeals  to  me  peculiarly.  It  was 
not  her  prettiness  so  much,  though  she  was  very  pretty, 
even  beside  Donna  Felicita.  It  was  partly,  perhaps, 
her  figure,  so  active,  so  slender,  so  beautifully  poised; 
and  partly  the  frank  mouth,  with  its  lovely  teeth  and 
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proud  lips,  and  the  sky-blue  eyes,  which  made  her  so 
delightful.  A  smile  of  hers  was  like  an  act  of  grace. 
But  you  could  not  speak  to  her  without  feeling  that 
the  real  temperament,  which  she  kept  so  studiously 
repressed,  was  commanding  and  courageous,  though 
her  sweetness  was  sincere  and  not  forced  on  her  by 
circumstances. 

I  knew  before  we  were  introduced  that  I  stood  in 
the  presence  of  Miss  Roseveare.  Yes,  I  told  myself, 
it  was  worth  risking  Lady  Helen  Deffoy's  displeasure 
for  her. 

Donna  Felicita's  eye  was  upon  me;  I  felt  that, 
though  I  was  careful  not  to  meet  her  gaze.  At  Taor- 
mina,  when  you  are  introduced  to  anybody,  it  is  like 
an  introduction  at  a  ball :  only  you  do  not  ask  them 
if  they  are  engaged  for  the  next  waltz,  but  invite  them 
to  go  and  see  something — generally  the  famous  Greek 
Theatre,  which  hardly  any  woman  looks  at  when  she 
is  there.  You  find  a  place  where  you  can  see  Etna,  and 
be  seen  yourselves  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  cultivate  the  friendship,  as  you  do  when  you 
are  sitting  out  a  dance.  I  carefully  kept  some  yards 
out  of  whisper-shot.  Donna  Feliciti  said  nothing;  but 
I  felt  her  administering  little  moral  kicks.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  so  I  asked  Miss  Roseveare,  in  desperation, 
if  all  her  walks  were  with  the  boy  only  ?  They  were. 
Would  she  be  willing  to  have  some  one  else  to  talk  to 
sometimes?  She  would.  Should  I  come  that  afternoon? 
Yes.  This  was  just  before  lunch. 

At  lunch,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Lady  Helen  and 
her  father  made  some  suggestion  for  the  afternoon, 
and  I  had  to  tell  them  I  was  already  engaged.  They 
had,  of  course,  no  suspicion  as  to  the  nature  of  my 
engagement,  and  said  no  more  about  it,  but  I  fancied 
that  I  detected  a  shade  of  disappointment  on  the 
daughter's  face.  Her  well-bred  beauty  was  rather 
spoiled  by  a  discontented  OF  contemptuous  expression, 
though  she  had  bursts  of  merriment.  Like  Restie, 
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she  was  as  rosy  as  an  apple,  but  her  hair  was  auburn, 
though  perhaps  it  had  once  been  as  fair  as  his.  Her 
present  disappointment  could  be  explained.  Her 
father,  like  many  of  his  order  when  they  get  past 
forty,  had  rather  a  passion  for  easily-acquired  infor- 
mation. Mr  Lang,  once,  referring  to  the  crowded 
lectures  of  the  United  States,  said  that  Americans 
seem  to  like  to  take  in  their  information  through  their 
pores.  Lord  Camelot  liked  to  swallow  his  with  his 
meals,  or  to  inhale  it  when  he  was  taking  a  constitu- 
tional, and  he  had  a  fairly  retentive  memory  for  know- 
ledge acquired  in  this  digestible  way. 

It  came  to  this,  that  her  father  could  not  enjoy 
himself  much  without  a  guide,  and  none  of  the  native 
guides  spoke  English.  The  Custs  and  I  had  been  to 
Taormina  so  often  that  I  knew  every  inch  of  it. 
Experience  had  taught  Lady  Helen  that  walks  with 
her  father  were  not  so  enjoyable  when  he  was  not 
interested.  When  he  took  a  lady  out  for  a  walk  on  a 
Sicilian  road,  and  had  nothing  better  to  occupy  his 
mind,  he  spent  the  whole  time  in  apologising.  A 
Sicilian  road  requires  apologising  for  at  every  step, 
but  apologies  are  worse  than  complaints  when  you 
get  too  much  of  them. 

I  thought  the  safest  excursion  to  take  Miss  Rose- 
veare  and  the  boy  to,  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  his 
sister,  was  the  castle.  I  did  not  think  that  Lady  Helen 
would  take  the  trouble  to  go  there,  because  it  is  a 
stimsh  climb.  I  asked  Miss  Roseveare  if  she  could 
manage  it. 

'Oh,  yes,  I'm  a  very  good  walker/ 

'And  how  about  the  boy  ? ' 

'It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  him.  He  will 
ride  his  donkey.  ' 

So  this  was  the  explanation  of  my  Lord  Restormel's 
improved  temper,  I  said  to  myself.  Why  had  none 
of  us  human  donkeys  thought  of  offering  him  a  long- 
eared  brother  ?  He  had  been  as  good  as  gold  ever  since 
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she  came.  He  had  probably  spent  the  entire  time 
with  the  donkey. 

We  were  soon  through  the  Messina  Gate  (where  the 
chief  of  the  octroi  openly  demands  half  a  franc  from 
each  visitor  as  blackmail  for  not  having  his  luggage 
examined),  and  passing  the  fountain  on  the  way  up 
to  the  castle.  Even  in  siesta  time  the  fountain  is  sel- 
dom without  its  little  knot  of  girls  leaning  on  their 
great  water- jars  as  they  await  their  turn  to  fill  them, 
or  carrying  the  full  jars  off  on  their  heads.  The  jars 
hold  two  or  three  gallons  of  water  at  least,  which  means 
a  good  weight,  but  that  never  appears  to  oppress  these 
young  girls  with  their  slender  Sicilian  figures.  Carrying 
burdens  on  their  heads  makes  them  wonderfully 
straight  and  graceful.  I  noticed  it  particularly  at 
this  moment,  for  I  was  comparing  Miss  Roseveare's 
figure  and  carriage  with  theirs,  and  telling  myself  how 
well  it  came  out  of  the  ordeal. 

Restie's  idea  of  pleasure  seemed  to  consist  in  riding 
on  ahead  to  scout,  and  coming  back  to  tell  us  the  way. 
'I  created  him  a  scout,'  said  Miss  Roseveare,  'the 
first  time  he  had  his  donkey.  There  is  no  risk — he 
seems  to  have  begun  riding  and  walking  at  the  same 
age.  He's  a  fine  little  chap,  and  perfectly  happy, 
and  as  good  as  gold  if  I  give  him  a  little  responsibility/ 

From  time  to  time  he  would  rein  up  his  donkey, 
dismount,  jump  up  or  down,  into  a  cornfield  on  the 
side  of  the  path — almost  every  yard  is  terraced  at 
Taormina — and  pick  some  gorgeous  blossoms  for 
Miss  Roseveare — a  pale  lilac  lupin,  a  broad  purple 
anemone,  a  bright  blue  grape-hyacinth,  more  like  a 
mulberry  than  a  flower.  She  thanked  him  for  each  as 
if  it  were  a  great  favour.  I  hoped  that  he  was  not  one 
of  the  children  who  only  enjoy  the  picking,  and  are 
vexed  if  the  women  of  the  party  will  not  do  the  carry- 
ing. We  had  swung  up  the  hill  at  a  smart  pace. 
Miss  Roseveare  had  moved  about  Donna  Felicita's 
room  with  distinction;  but  she  was  seen  to  even 
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greater  advantage  when  she  was  taking  a  country 
walk,  with  her  clean  stride.  It  showed  the  active 
grace  of  her  figure  to  perfection.  But  I  was  rather 
dreading  that  as  the  motion  of  rapid  walking  made  the 
feeling  of  strangeness  wear  off,  she  would  confide  in 
me.  My  proximity  to  her  employers  at  meals  made 
me  dubious  about  receiving  her  confidences. 

'I  am  enjoying  this  walk  so  much,'  she  began 
presently,  with  a  beautiful  flush  pouring  into  her  fair 
cheeks,  which  the  Southern  sun  had  shaded  with 
fascinating  freckles.  I  knew  it  was  coming.  She  used 
almost  the  words  I  should  have  put  into  her  mouth. 
'I  have  been  so  lonely,'  she  said,'  though  Mrs  Cust 
is  kindness  itself.' 

I  was  glad  that  she  did  not  complain  of  Mrs  Cust 
having  so  few  interests.  It  would  have  been  ungracious. 
I  knew  that  she  felt  it  without  her  putting  it  into 
words.  All  her  life  Donna  Felicita  had  smiled  her 
beautiful  smile  at  her  father  or  her  husband,  and 
drawn  down  a  rain  of  affection.  She  was  an  Italian; 
she  only  needed  affection  and  luxuries,  and  she  had 
them  to  her  heart's  content.  She  did  not  so  much  as 
know  the  names  of  flowers  unless  they  happened  to  be 
herbs  of  value  against  fevers.  All  Sicilians  are 
herbalists. 

'With  the  exception  of  Donna  Felicita  I  have  had 
no  one  to  talk  to  but  the  boy,  who  is  too  young  for 
intelligent  conversation — no  one  to  show  me  anything. 
And  I  cannot  talk  enough  Italian  to  ask  questions  of 
the  natives.' 

I  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  say,  so  we  were 
silent  again  as  we  strode  up  the  zigzag  between  the 
leafless  vineyards  to  the  castle. 

'Tell  me  about  the  castle  ? '  she  said  at  length. 
'I  am  dying  to  know  something  about  this  wonderful 
Taormina.' 

'I  don't  know  anything  about  the  castle — nobody 
does.  When  you  look  at  its  masonry,  picturesque  as 
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it  is  against  the  sky-line,  you  will  see  that  it  was 
run  up  by  the  inhabitants  without  an  architect  during 
some  scare.  They  could  always  fight,  the  people  oi 
Taormina.  They  beat  off  Dionysius  the  Syracusan, 
and  were  almost  the  last  people  in  Sicily  to  hold  out 
against  the  Saracens.  And  they  always  managed 
to  get  an  elegant  Moorish  effect  in  the  cheapest  way, 
in  their  buildings.' 

We  relapsed  into  silence  once  more  as  we  passed 
between  the  thickets  of  prickly  pear,  which  cluster 
round  the  foot  of  the  castle,  into  the  ruin  itself; 
a  mere  shell,  with  one  turf-covered  roof  from  which 
you  can  see  almost  the  whole  strait,  and  Etna  rising 
in  its  incomparable  splendour  just  across  the  valley. 
Of  the  city  itself  you  do  not  get  a  very  good  view 
from  above  :  everything  is  so  small  that  it  is  dwarfed. 
This  did  not  seem  to  trouble  her.' 

'It  is  all  so  lovely,'  she  said.  'It  ought  to  be  just 
perfect  bliss  to  me.'- 

I  did  not  say  'Why  isn't  it  ? '  for  her  tongue  ran  on. 
*I  didn't  know  what  a  difficult  position  it  would  be, 
but  I  had  to  do  something;  I  should  have  died  of 
ennui  if  I  had  gone  on  at  Cheltenham.  We  had  lost 
everything  but  three  hundred  a  year;  there  were  two 
little  brothers  to  educate  at  the  college,  and  there  was 
no  chance  of  increasing  our  income  by  one  sixpence, 
so  we  sat  at  home  and  cudgelled  our  brains  to  find  some 
fresh  thing  to  do  without.  Everything — even 
going  out  to  tea  and  tennis — brought  some  incidental 
expense,  and  we  had  to  look  at  every  single  penny.' 

'I  could  not  help  glancing  at  her  clothes,  they 
were  so  good,  so  well-cut.  She  caught  my  eye; 
a  ray  of  pleasure  lit  her  face. 

'You  are  saying  that  my  clothes  don't  bear  out  my 
dolorous  tale.  The  worst  thing  of  all  about  poverty 
is  having  to  wear  rubbish — because  you  cannot  spare 
enough  money  at  once  to  buy  decent  things.  I  bought 
these  before  we  lost  our  money.  One  can  wear  a 
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blouse  and  skirt  a  year  or  two  old  in  Sicily  without  look- 
ing old-fashioned.  Well,  one  day  I  was  in  the  college 
bookseller's  at  Cheltenham.  There  was  an  Athenaum 
lying  on  the  table,  ordered  for  one  of  the  masters. 
The  advertisements,  as  you  know,  are  on  the  front 
page.' 

I  did  not  know,  but  I  nodded.  'Just  where  the 
eye  could  catch.  It  was  something  to  this  effect  :-— 
"Wanted,,  by  a  nobleman  travelling  in  Sicily  with  his 
daughter,  a  governess  to  take  sole  charge  of  a  little  boy; 
liberal  salary;  references  required — Apply  to  Walter 
Roper,  Deffoy  Estate  Office,  Chepstow."  I  had  been 
to  a  lecture  on  Sicily  illustrated  with  lantern  slides 
about  a  year  before.  If  only  I  could  get  there,  I 
said,  it  would  be  paradise.  I  pawned  some  jewellery 
to  pay  my  railway  fare  down  to  Chepstow.  I 
could  not  try  and  wring  it  out  of  mother.  Mr  Roper, 
who  proved  to  be  Lord  Camelot's  agent,  was  pleased 
with  me.'  (No  wonder,  I  thought  to  myself.)  'The 
references  were  satisfactory;  papa  had  held  a  public 
office.  When  he  learned  the  ages  of  my  brothers,  and 
that  they  had  mostly  been  left  to  my  care  since  our 
loss,  he  gave  me  the  position,  and  paid  my  passage  to 
Sicily,  first-class  too,  all  the  way.  That  was  more 
than  a  month  ago.  He  gave  me  plenty  of  money  above 
that  for  incidental  expenses.  They  are  liberal  about 
money  matters.' 

She  did  not  give  the  last  expression  any  special 
intonation;  but  I  could  see  from  the  sensitive  lips 
how  much  it  meant.  There  was  something  which 
took  away  all  the  glory  of  it.  I  thought  I  saw  that 
something  coming  up  the  zigzags — a  tall  dark  man 
and  a  well-groomed  woman.  I  looked  round  for 
Restie  to  say,  'Here  are  your  father  and  sister,' 
but  he  was  not  within  earshot,  having  been  told  off  by 
Miss  Roseveare  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Saracens 
from  the  loopholes  in  the  court  below,  where  there 
was  no  height  to  fall  from.  We  were  sitting 
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on  what  I  called  the  roof  of  the  world — the  highest 
point  of  the  castle.  It  had  been  covered  for  many  a 
year,  for  centuries,  perhaps,  with  springy  turf.  From 
it,  when  you  sat  down,  it  was  sky  all  round,  except 
for  Mola,  whose  square  head  shut  out  the  Mountain  of 
Venus  behind.  Kestie  was  checking  the  advance  of 
the  Saracens  by  throwing  stones  through  the  loopholes 
where  he  could  manage  it.  There  was  nobody  to  hit! 
There  was  only  a  precipice  underneath;  the  passes  to 
the  castle  were  on  the  other  side. 

'Just  my  luck,'  I  said  to  myself,  picturing  the 
freezing  glance  with  which  Lady  Helen  would  take 
in  the  situation,  and  the  guileful  smile  with  which, 
perhaps,  she  would  address  me,  ignoring  Miss  Rose- 
veare  s  existence.  The  two  figures,  however,  did  not 
belong  to  Lord  Camelot  and  his  daughter,  but  to  a 
couple  of  Americans,  of  whom  we  were  afterwards  to 
see  so  much,  though  we  did  not  make  their  acquaint- 
ance till  a  good  deal  later.  Restie  chose  to  consider 
them  as  the  Saracens,  successful  in  their  assault  upon 
the  outworks.  He  retreated  on  us — that  is,  on  the 
roof — but  he  removed  any  fears  we  might  have  enter- 
tained as  to  his  falling  over  by  cuddling  against  Miss 
Roseveare,  in  a  way  which  showed  the  complete 
sympathy  with  her  which  existed  in  his  small  mind. 
The  Americans  were  not  even  staying  at  our  hotel,  so 
my  fears  were  relieved. 

It  might  have  been  an  awkward  situation.  The 
walk  was  none  of  my  seeking,  but  to  please  Donna 
Felicita,  and  yet  I  should  feel  such  a  fool  if  Lady 
Helen  and  her  father  came  upon  us  sitting  together 
up  in  the  castle.  The  Americans,  at  any  rate,  had  not 
seen  us  unchaperoned. 

'You  have  no  father,  Miss  Roseveare  ?  *  I  began. 
I  don't  know  why,  because  I  really  wished  to  avoid 
confidences. 

'No,'  s"he  said,  and  went  on  doing  exactly  what  I 
did  net  want  her  to  do — to  tell  me  what  he  had  been. 
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a  high  official  in  the  War  Office  who  had  left  them  very 
well  provided  for  as  he  had  thought.  But  the  American 
securities,  in  which  the  money  was  invested,  had 
been  wrecked  by  a  gigantic  trust,  which  had  reduced 
the  value  of  their  property  to  a  mere  three  hundred 
a  year. 

,  I  had  felt  sure  that  she  came  of  decent  people \ 
it  was  written  large  on  everything  she  did,  and  she 
was  remarkably  elegant  as  well  as  pretty. 

Having  told  me  the  main  features  of  her  story,  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  prattle  about  her  affairs 
as  we  swung  down  the  mountain  homewards.  Restie 
had  found  his  donkey  just  where  we  had  left  it;  he 
had  learnt  by  this  time  that  Sicilian  donkeys  are 
accustomed  to  looking  after  themselves,  and  their 
master's  belongings  too,  if  necessary. 


CHAPTER    X 

A  DRAMA  IN  THE  THEATRE  OF  TAORMINA. 

BEFORE  we  reached  the  hotel  I  was  very  grateful  to 
Donna  Felicita  for  having  made  me  take  that  walk. 
My  gratitude  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  I 
arranged  to  go  with  Miss  Roseveare  and  Restie  to  the 
Roman  theatre  after  breakfast  the  next  morning. 
I  hoped  to  goodness  that  Restie  would  not  tell  his 
sister  how  kind  I  had  been  to  him  in  taking  him  out 
for  a  walk;  but  I  need  not  have  troubled,  for  she  never 
listened  to  what  he  was  saying,  and  I  don't  think  she 
saw  him  that  night  to  speak  to. 

Going  for  the  walk  directly  after  breakfast  was  an 
inspiration.  I  had  not  remembered  that  Lady  Helen 
took  her  coffee  and  eggs  in  the  morning  in  her  own 
room,  and  hardly  ever  left  the  garden  before  lunch, 
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which  was  at  twelve  or  half-past.  The  choice  of  the 
theatre  was  also  an  inspiration;  the  ruins  made  such 
an  admirable  fort  for  Restie,  and  forts  were  his  best 
game.  We  took  to  going  there  every  morning,  and 
soon  found  an  ideal  place  to  sit  in.  From  the  gateway 
of  the  Roman  theatre,  where  the  licensed  beggar  sells 
you  the  sham  antichitd,  a  broad,  sunny,  white  path, 
half  slope,  half  steps,  leads  up  to  the  upper  parts 
of  the  theatre,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  path 
sweeps  boldly  round  past  the  almost  perfect  dressing- 
room  of  actors  who  have  been  dead  and  gone  for  nearly 
twenty  centuries.  This  is  the  way  trodden  by  almost 
every  foot  that  enters  the  theatre,  for  it  leads  you  to 
the  spot  from  which  you  can  gaze  at  Etna,  between  the 
exquisite  ruins  which  are  almost  as  familiar  to  the 
untravelled  as  the  Colosseum  itself. 

Off  the  main  path  a  mere  goat-track  leads  round 
the  corner  to  the  right  to  a  shallow  sunny  hollow, 
where  a  flat  boulder,  fallen  in  front  of  a  larger  boulder 
which  almost  blocks  the  way,  makes  a  most  inviting 
seat.  Any  one  sitting  here  is  invisible  till  you  scramble 
right  on  to  them.  The  view  of  Etna  is  as  fine  as  it 
is  above;  and  though  you  have  not  the  ruins  to  look  at, 
you  have  the  added  pleasure  of  a  view  of  much  of  the 
strait  which  is  hidden  from  the  interior  of  the  theatre. 
It  was  just  here  that  the  marigolds  were  richest,  a 
hundred  vermilion  blossoms  on  a  single  plant;  that 
the  great  Sicilian  daisies  grew  higher  than  your  head, 
and  formed  domes  of  white  and  yellow  flowers  a  yard 
or  more  through;  that  the  vetches  made  a  deep 
carpet  as  multi-coloured  as  sweet  peas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fife.  It  really  was  the  most  incomparably  lovely 
spot  on  the  whole  Hill  of  Taurus.  Restie  played 
round  cautiously,  stalking  imaginary  Saracens  from 
behind  a  hundred  boulders,  or  sighting  their  black 
sails  coming  up  from  Syracuse  as  they  doubled  Cape 
Santa  Croce.  Was  not  Taormina  the  last  city  in  Sicily 
to  bow  its  neck  to  the  Saracen  conqueror  ?  Miss 
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Roseveare  fed  Restie's  active  mind  with  these  mor- 
ceaux.  She  had  plenty  of  time  to  read  her  guide-books. 
Taonnina  is  a  castle  of  indolence,  a  place  where, 
when  the  weather  is  warm  enough,  no  one  wishes  for 
anything  beyond  existence.  Bright  sun,  sea  breeze, 
blue  sea,  green  slopes,  brown  crags,  and  Moorish  walls, 
and  a  white,  white  town  perched  upon  a  mountain 
side  in  a  wilderness  of  flowers  t  make  the  ideal  setting 
for  such  an  occupation  as  mine  was  in  those  days — 
to  hear  a  beautiful  girl,  whom  misfortune  had  robbed 
of  her  birthright,  give  voice  to  her  pent-up  aspirations. 

I  let  her  do  all  the  talking.  She  had  so  much  to  work 
off;  besides,  it  was  pleasanter  to  watch  the  movements 
of  her  lips,  the  eloquent  little  gestures  which  some- 
times escaped  her. 

The  mornings  were  fast  becoming  to  me  all  the 
best  of  the  day.  I  did  not  see  much  of  her  after  the 
noon-day  colazione,  except  when  I  met  her  at  tea  on 
the  terrace  in  front  of  Donna  Felicita's  room,  and  that 
was  not  so  often  as  Donna  Felicita  would  have  liked; 
but  I  felt  an  overwhelming  determination  not  to 
risk  an  abrupt  conclusion  to  these  morning  walks. 
With  only  Restie  about  we  were  practically  two — 
and  company — and  even  if  Donna  Felicita  had  left  us 
alone  when  we  were  drinking  tea  on  her  terrace,  it 
would  have  been  rather  defying  fate  to  have  accepted 
her  well-meant  withdrawal.  If  the  Custs  had  had  a 
private  sitting-room,  the  matter  would  have  been 
simple,  but  who  would  think  of  having  one  at  the  Hotel 
Santa  Caterina,  where  you  have  the  Garden  of  Eden  for 
your  parlour  ? 

^  Everything  might  have  gone  right  had  not  Lord 
Camelot  purchased  a  copy  of  the  polyglot  guide  to 
the  Roman  theatre,  in  which  Signor  Niccolo  Strazzeri 
murders  English,  French  and  German,  in  his  effort  to  give 
every  likely  tourist  information  in  his  own  language. 
He  was  fascinated  with  this,  and  spent  a  great  deal 
of  the  day  in  finding  out  where  the  altar  of  Bacchus, 
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marked  A  in  the  plan,  stood,  and  where  the  subter- 
ranean passage,  marked  E-E,  ran,  which  Strazzeri 
thought  was  intended  for  the  entrance  of  the  wild 
beasts;  and  Baedeker  for  the  entrance  of  actors  through 
traps;  and  Murray  for  brass  cauldrons  filled  with  big 
stones  for  the  production  of  artificial  thunder.  He 
never  got  any  nearer  to  deciding  which  was  right,  but 
with  characteristic  thoroughness  examined  the  whole 
of  the  ruins  by  the  light  of  all  three  guide-books 
every  day.  It  was  a  mercy  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand German,  or  his  daughter  would  have  committed 
suicide,  for  she  generally  had  to  accompany  him. 
Being  far  better  up  in  the  subject  than  he  was,  she 
knew  that  none  of  his  elucidations  were  based  on 
sufficient  knowledge  to  be  of  any  value;  but  she 
received  them  with  respect,  and,  when  he  was  agree- 
able to  it,  took  friends  with  her — it  is  easy  for  an 
earl's  good-looking  daughter  to  have  friends  in  a  crowded 
hotel. 

At  last  his  interest  in  the  matter  got  to  such  a  point 
that  he  began  to  go  there  in  the  morning  as  well  as 
the  afternoon,  which  filled  his  daughter  with  hatred 
and  malice. 

She"  rebelled  to  the  extent  of  not  starting  out  with 
him;  but  she  was  too  good  a  daughter  to  refuse  to 
join  him  later. 

Having  examined  the  theatre  itself  with  super- 
human exhaustiveness,  he  turned  his  attention  one 
morning  to  the  little  museum  which  is  on  the  plateau 
above  the  theatre  almost  out  of  sight.  When  Lady 
Helen  followed  him  to  the  theatre  she  could  find  no 
trace  of  him,  but  in  an  evil  moment  for  us  she  spied 
her  small  brother  sitting  on  a  rock  a  little  beyond  us 
with  his  back  to  her. 

She  was  too  well-regulated  a  young  woman  to 
raise  her  voice  in  a  public  place.  She  sailed  towards 
him,  trailing  her  spoiling  skirts  over  the  thorns  and 
stones.  She  knew  it  would  spoil  them,  but  did  not 
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choose  to  lift  them.  If  Restie  did  not  hear  her  till 
she  got  up  to  him,  she  would  touch  him  with  the  tip 
of  her  parasol  to  make  him  turn  round. 

But  she  never  got  so  far  as  that,  for  about  twenty 
yards  this  side  of  him  she  came  across  a  lovely  woman, 
and  sitting  beside  that  lovely  woman  on  a  boulder 
— me.  For  a  moment  she  did  not  recognise  her 
brother's  governess  in  that  glowing  face,  and  was  about 
to  address  me  instead  of  Restie,  to  know  if  I  had 
seen  her  father.  She  had  even  got  so  far  as  putting  on 
the  charming  smile  which  she  used  when  addressing 
strangers — she  was  her  father's  daughter  in  this — 
for  my  unknown  companion.  Then  she  recognised  her, 
and  turned  deliberately  round  with  an  air  of  shaking 
the  dust  off  her  feet  and  withdrawing  her  skirts  from 
contamination,  which  would  have  ensured  her  a  minor 
part  at  the  St  James's  Theatre. 

I  was  right  in  imagining  that  she  would  not  allude  to 
the  subject  at  lunch,  and  that  she  would  treat  me  with 
extra,  if  more  artificial,  politeness.  I  wished,  malici- 
ously perhaps,  that  she  could  have  seen  her  little 
brother  when  he  came  back  to  us,  almost  as  soon  as 
her  back  was  turned,  because  he  was  tired  out.  With- 
out saying  a  word,  he  had  nestled  up  against  Blanche 
Roseveare  in  absolute  childish  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. In  the  five  weeks  that  they  had  been  together 
they  adored  each  other.  He  was  a  legitimate  outlet 
for  the  pent-up  affectionateness  of  her  nature,  and  he 
was  fascinated,  as  children  often  are,  with  a  beautiful 
and  sympathetic  woman,  especially  when  she  is 
fair,  and  brilliant  in  colouring. 

I  had  been  hoping  that  Lady  Helen  would  fling 
down  the  glove  by  cutting  me  dead  at  table,  so  that 
I  might  see  as  much  as  I  liked  of  Miss  Roseveare; 
but  she  was  too  clever  for  that.  It  was  Blanche 
Roseveare  she  meant  to  quarrel  with,  not  me,  and  she 
fancied  that  she  saw  a  clear  line  of  attack,  for  Lord 
Cajnelot,  though  he  had  been  willing  for  Restie  to 
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take  his  meals  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  so  that 
Miss  Roseveare  should  not  sit  with  them,  and  was 
not  sorry  to  be  rid  during  lunch  and  dinner  of  the  boy's 
pertinacious  questions  and  attempts  to  get  his  own  way, 
was  devoted  to  his  heir  and  only  son.  Lady  Helen 
had  merely  to  complain  that  Miss  Roseveare  was 
having  a  violent  flirtation,  and  that  Taormina  was 
full  of  little  precipices  for  a  child  to  tumble  over. 

She  had  the  honesty  to  wait  for  an  occasion. 

Taormina  has  sea-caves,  not  equal  to  the  blue 
grotto  of  Capri,  but  not  so  much  inferior.  There  are 
stretches  of  the  same  heavenly  blue  formed  by  sub- 
marine tunnels  through  which  the  light  finds  access — 
literal  ultramarine;  and  the  excursion  from  Taormina 
is  purely  delightful.  Those  who  are  in  the  town 
issue  from  the  Messina  Gate,  and  passing  San  Pan- 
crazio,  the  church  of  the  Protomartyr  of  Sicily,  which 
was  once  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  patron  who  led 
the  Greeks  to  Sicily,  go  down  the  Romans'  road 
from  Tauromenium  to  the  exquisite  bay  which  must 
have  been  the  harbour  of  the  ancients.  The  wild 
flowers  are  a  glory,  for  here  the  sun  pours  into  a 
sheltered  valley  thickly  strewn  with  the  cisterns  and 
the  tombs  which  gave  life  and  received  death.  At 
first  the  flanks  of  the  valley  have  a  coverlet  of  wild 
peas,  tares,  and  vetches  of  hothouse  brilliance.  The 
mountain-foot  is  swathed  in  masses  of  crimson  sain- 
foin, and  then  you  cross  a  white  road  and  climb  a 
pointed  cape,  where  all  the  wild  flowers  of  Sicily  fight 
for  precedence.  The  cape  makes  a  crescent  bay  of 
water,  so  clear  that  you  could  read  a  book  through 
twenty  feet  of  it.  But  it  has  no  depth;  even  the  flat- 
bottomed  barca  of  Sicily  can  hardly  cress  its  limpid 
shallows  to  receive  its  passengers  dry-shod.  In  the 
bay  is  the  beautiful  island,  Isola  Bella,  with  mysterious 
thickets  and  mysterious  ancient  buildings  veiled  in 
them.  The  boatman  sculls  past  that,  using  the  for- 
ward stroke  of  Italy,  and  you  shoot  out  into  waters 
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clearer  than  glass,  but  too  deep  to  fathom.  You 
round  precipices  as  impenetrable  as  iron  till  you  come 
upon  a  cleft  through  which,  with  a  swift  turn  of  the 
oar,  the  mere  child  who  rows  you  shoots  the  boat, 
till  you  are  in  a  lofty  vaulted  chamber  paved  with 
waters  of  Capri  blue,  ribanded  at  the  water-line 
with  purple  incrustations  and  vermilion  ^oral.  This 
is  the  best  cave  and  there  are  others. 

We  saw  these,  and  rowed  back  to  the  point  of  the 
island  for  Restie  to  explore  the  castle  or  chapel,  which 
you  see  from  the  mainland,  but  the  path  was  soon 
closed  by  a  gorge  that  no  child  or  woman  could  cross. 
It  was  an  island  all  cliffs  and  thickets,  a  fortress  for 
ghosts  and  robbers.  We  dabbled  in  these  clear 
shallows  till  we  learned  how  cruelly  they  can  cut. 
We  picked  wild  flowers  of  more  than  a  hundred  kinds 
from  the  cape.  We  made  our  way  back  through 
lemon  groves  overhung  by  crags  starred  with  cistus. 
We  sat  down  a  score  of  times  to  watch  the  feluccas' 
pointed  sails  skimming  like  sea-birds  acioss  the 
sea  lake  between  Saint  Alessio's  Cape  and  the  Calabrian 
shore.  Faint  blue  in  front  of  us,  against  the  dark  blue 
sea,  was  the  uttermost  end  of  Italy.  Inland  there  were 
mountains  upon  mountains,  with  wild  valleys  that 
had  each  a  waterfall  or  a  fiumara. 


CHAPTER    XI 

LADY   HELEN   STRIKES   AND    I   MISS 

WE  got  back  burnt  with  sun  and  wind,  and  panting 
with  the  steep  climb  and  the  pleasure  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  ever  so  late  for  lunch. 

Explanations  were  inevitable. 

Lady  Helen  took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands; 
she  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  her  father's 
firmness. 
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'Where  have  you  been,  Miss  Roseveare  ? '  she 
asked  in  cold  aggressive  tones.  'We  have  been  quite 
anxious  about  my  brother.' 

This  was  not  true,  for  she  had  not  noticed  his  absence 
until  he  and  Blanche  came  into  the  room.  He  was 
so  excited  with  his  morning  that  everybody  turned 
round  to  look.  Blanche  detailed  the  morning. 

'This  is  most  wrong  of  you.  You  should  never  take 
risks  like  going  out  in  a  boat  with  my  brother  until 
you  have  asked  leave.  You  do  not  know  what  an 
Italian  boatman  might  not  do  with  a  woman  and  a 
boy,  even  if  he  could  manage  the  boat.  And  I  am 
sure  the  cape  and  the  island  are  nothing  but  precipices 
where  you  would  be  smashed  to  bits  if  you  slipped. 

She  felt  rather  a  cur  while  she  was  saying  this, 
because  she  did  not  want  her  brother  to  be  a  coddle. 
But  the  realisation  of  her  desires  pointed  that  way. 
Blanche  fell  into  the  pitfall  designed  for  her. 

'There  was  no  risk  in  the  boat,'  she  said.  'Mr 
Cascable  was  with  us.' 

"Miss  Roseveare/  was  the  icy  reply.  'Of  course 
you  can  do  what  you  like  in  your  spare  time,  but  when 
you  are  with  Lord  Restormel  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
have  friends.' 

It  was  the  exception  for  Blanche  to  give  herself 
any  spare  time  except  when  Restie  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  even  then  she  generally  kept  within  hail  of  his 
room.  The  injustice  galled  her;  and  the  word  'friends' 
stuck  in  her  throat.  Lady  Helen  was  talking  to  her 
as  if  she  were  a  servant.  But  she  managed  to  keep 
her  temper. 

'Of  course  I  shall  do  as  you  wish,  Lady  Helen, 
and  it  will  be  easier  if  you  settle  now  what  is  to  be  my 
spare  time.' 

This  was  a  facer.  It  was  impossible  to  say  that 
she  was  not  entitled  to  her  evenings,  and  to  so  many 
hours  off  during  the  day.  Hitherto  Blanche  had  practi- 
cally never  left  the  child.  Now  during  certain  times 
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of  the  day  he  would  have  been  abandoned  to  the  risks 
which  his  sister  professed  to  dread  or  be  thrown 
once  more  on  the  hands  of  herself  and  her  father. 
Lady  Helen's  maid  had  declined  to  be  nurse  unless  she 
were  relieved  of  her  duties  as  maid;  she  had  fish  to 
fry  which  required  a  full  amount  of  leisure.  In  effect, 
Blanche  and  I  were  to  continue  our  walks,  but  without 
Restie,  and  if  pressure  was  to  be  applied  to  either  of  us 
to  stop  the  acquaintance  it  was  to  me.  But  it  could 
only  be  applied  in  one  way — by  giving  me  the  cold 
shoulder,  which  would  drive  me  into  still  closer 
companionship  with  Blanche. 

'That  will  be  for  Lord  Camelot  to  decide,'  said  the 
angry  girl  in  her  most  freezing  manner/  hoping  to 
drift  out  of  the  impasse. 

But  Blanche  had  too  much  grit  to  drift.  As  Lord 
Camelot  was  to  decide  it,  she  went  to  him  at  once 
and  stipulated  for  two  hours  after  lunch — the  siesta. 
time  in  Sicily — and  her  evenings  from  nine  o'clock. 

Blanche's  victory  was  in  one  way  not  so  complete 
as  it  seemed.  To  make  a  regular  habit  of  going  for 
walks  with  me  after  lunch,  to  have  frequent 
tete-d-tetes  with  me  about  the  hotel  after  Restie  had 
gone  to  bed,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  allowing 
me  to  accompany  her  when  she  was  with  the  boy, 
especially  as  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  state 
of  affairs.  She  was  so  careful  that  I  really  saw  very 
little  of  her  after  she  had  told  me  that  I  must  only  see 
her  in  the  boy's  absence. 

She  soon  gave  up  the  walks  altogether.  Her  heart 
ached  when  she  saw  how  miserable  Restie  was  with- 
out her  after  lunch.  For  everybody  else  wanted  to 
go  to  sleep  by  themselves,  not  to  be  bothered  with 
little  boys.  While  she  played  with  him  till  he  was 
sleepy,  and  took  him  on  her  lap  when  he  was  too 
drowsy  to  mind  being  kissed.  To  compensate  for 
this  she  relaxed  her  strictness  about  the  evening 
tete-d-tetes,  though  she  would  only  tolerate  them  in  the 
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public  cirawing-room.  The  most  retired  spot  in  the 
garden  would  really  have  been  more  prudent  as  far  as 
Lady  Helen  was  concerned.  Blanche's  reputation  did 
not  concern  her  half  as  much  as  this  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  defeat  of  her  manoeuvre.  But  she 
continued  to  talk  to  me  at  meals  civilly  enough. 

Blanche  and  I  became  such  deep  friends  that  people 
might  have  been  excused  for  thinking  an  engagement 
was  impending,  whereas  the  intimacy  was  really  a 
sign  of  its  having  been  averted.  Blanche  took  almost 
as  much  pleasure  as  I  did  in  undisturbed  conversa- 
tions, for  which  the  drawing-room  at  the  Hotel 
Santa  Caterina  is  well  suited,  having  been  made  up 
of  several  rooms  by  piercing  the  dividing  walls  with 
arches.  We  usually  sat  in  one  of  the  window-seats 
looking  out  on  the  violet  garden — where  every  one 
could  see  us,  though  no  one  could  hear  us.  But  that 
did  not  stop  them  talking.  And  then  it  reached 
Lady  Helen's  ears,  and  she  came  and  saw  for  her- 
self. 

She  went  straight  off  to  her  little  brother's  room. 

'Restie,  are  you  awake  ? ' 

'Of  course  I  am,  or  I  couldn't  answer  you.' 

'Don't  you  mind  being  left  alone  ? ' 

Perhaps  he  smelt  a  rat.  His  sister  did  not  often 
honour  him  in  this  way.  Or  his  dignity  might  have 
felt  outraged  by  the  question. 

'I  am  always  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  alone,  when  I 
am  good,  now,'  was  all  she  could  get  out  of  him.  'And 
I  say,  Helen,  get  me  a  banana  and  a  glass  of 
water. 

'You're  not  allowed  water — it  isn't  good — only 
Nocera.'  She  hoped  he'd  forget  about  the  banana, 
which  might  be  some  trouble  to  get  after  dinner  when 
all  the  servants  had  gone  away  to  their  suppers. 

'I  hate  that  beastly  mineral  water,  but  I  suppose 
I  must  have  it.  Don't  forget  the  banana.' 

She  poured  out  a  glass,  and  he  gulped  it  down. 
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While  she  was  waiting  for  the  tumbler  an  inspiration 
came  to  her. 

'Restie.' 

'Yes?' 

Til  get  you  the  banana  if  you'll  give  me  a  kiss.' 

He  hated  kissing  people,  especially  his  sister,  so  he 
went  without  the  banana,  and  she  went  without  the 
information. 

Restie's  unmanagableness  did  no  good.  When 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  details  did  not  stop  her. 
The  next  evening  Blanche  came  to  me  much  earlier 
than  usual. 

'I  have  just  put  Restie  to  bed,  poor  little  man,'  she 
said,  'and  I  must  not  be  long,  for  I  always  sit  with  him 
till  he  falls  asleep.  But  I  stole  out  to  you  because  I 
shall  be  too  busy  later  on.  I  have  to  pack.  We  are 
off  to  Girgenti  by  the  early  train  to-morrow 
morning.' 

Lady  Helen  had  not  breathed  a  word  about  their 
intended  departure  to  me  at  dinner,  though  she 
seemed  more  friendly,  or  at  all  events  in  better  spirits. 
The  departure  must  have  been  aimed  against  me. 

I  had  drawn  it  upon  myself  doubly.  The  way  I 
had  sat  about  and  walked  about  with  Blanche  had 
been  a  direct  challenge  to  her,  and  unfortunately  I 
had,  before  I  made  Blanche's  acquaintance,  forged  a 
weapon  ready  to  her  hand.  Lord  Camelot  had  talked 
to  me  so  much  about  the  problems  that  were  vexing 
him  in  deciphering  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre  that 
I  had  to  do  something  in  self-defence.  He  was  a  great 
bore  when  he  got  on  this  subject,  for  he  always  repeated 
himself.  To  change  it,  I  began  to  tell  him  about  the 
fallen  temples  of  Girgenti.  I  told  him  that  besides 
the  temples  which  were  standing,  among  the  most 
exquisite  monuments  of  Greek  architecture,  there  were 
about  half  a  dozen  whose  ruins  have  been  so  mixed 
up  by  earthquakes  and  the  Carthaginians  that  Germans 
might  go  on  arguing  about  their  details  until  the  Day 
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of  Judgment.  Even  the  beautiful  does  not  appeal  to 
the  German  so  much  as  the  incomprehensible. 

Lord  Camelot  swallowed  the  bait  voraciously. 
First  his  daughter  worked  upon  his  feelings  by  saying 
'That  woman  is  neglecting  the  child  again,  to  flirt;' 
and  when  he  asked  peevishly,  'What  are  we  to  do  ?' 
she  repeated  all  my  string  of  Girgenti  attractions. 

Having  told  me  her  ill  news,  Blanche  fled  incon- 
tinently, without  even  waiting  to  say  good-night, 
and  I  went  back  to  the  window-seat  in  the  drawing- 
room  consecrated  by  so  many  hours  of  her  company. 
What  would  Taormina  be  without  her  ?  For  the 
theatre  is  Taormina,  and  the  theatre  without  these 
morning  ramblings  with  her  would  be  mere 
ruins. 

I  began  even  to  nurse  a  grudge  against  dear  Felicita ; 
if  she  had  not  thrown  me  into  this  girl's  society  I 
should  have  wanted  nothing  better  in  Sicily  than  to 
go  about  with  her  and  her  husband,  as  I  had  done  for 
years,  though  it  was  impossible  to  interest  them 
intellectually. 

The  Hotel  Santa  Caterina  charged  unconscionable 
prices  for  Sicily,  but  the  buildings  and  gardens  were 
lovely,  and  it  did  try  to  carry  on  its  business  in  a 
European  way.  The  Swiss  who  ran  it  realised  that 
eleven  is  not  the  time  at  which  fashionable  English 
people  go  to  bed,  but  the  time  at  which  they  begin 
their  amusements  for  the  evening.  Evening  amuse- 
ments in  Sicily,  it  must  be  confessed,  narrowed  them- 
selves down  to  bridge.  But  nothing  was  more 
apparent  than  the  popularity  of  this  new  policy  of 
leaving  the  lights  and  servants  on  all  night.  Several 
parties  were  playing  their  rubbers  in  various  parts  of 
the  great  room  while  I  lay  back  in  an  easy-chair 
staring  at  the  wainscoted  ceiling,  a  prey  to  my  reflec- 
tions. A  breath  of  violets  came  in  at  the  window, 
and  I  got  up  to  take  a  turn  in  the  cloister  where  there 
were  violets  too.  As  I  passed  the  grand  staircase 
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Blanche  came  hurrying  down  it.     Her  eye  caught  me, 
and  she  came  straight  to  me. 

'I've  rushed  through  my  packing/  she  said,  'and 
I  came  down  on  the  chance  of  saying  good-night  to 
you.' 

'On  the  chance  of  saying  good-night  to  me  ? ' 

'Didn't  you  notice  I  went  up  without  saying  it  ? ' 

I  didn't  tell  her  how  bitterly  I  had  been  hurt  by  it. 

We  walked  for  half  an  hour  in  the  cloister  under 
the  Southern  stars  and  amid  the  breath  of  the  violets, 
also  amid  a  good  deal  of  electric  light.  Midnight 
had  struck,  and  the  waiters  were  still  hurrying  along 
the  colonnade  carrying  whisldes-and-sodas  at  two 
francs  fifty  cents  each  to  various  bridge  parties,  but 
no  one  took  any  note  of  us.  Moonlight  walks  were 
recognised  at  the  Santa  Caterina. 

How  perfect  it  was  to  be  at  such  an  hour  and  such 
a  place  with  this  beautiful  creature  beside  one  in  com- 
plete sympathy.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  cloister 
of  Santa  Caterina,  with  its  Renaissance  colonnade,  the 
loveliest  in  all  Sicily,  and  its  splashing  fountain  and 
its  orchard  of  fragrant-blossomed  lemon  trees,  whose 
odour  mingles  with  that  of  a  carpet  of  violets.  Under 
the  colonande  we  were  not  commanded  by  any  win- 
dows, and  no  one  was  likely  to  be  walking  there  at 
the  hour  when  bridge  was  in  full  blast. 

'You  understand  that  we  are  leaving  to-morrow/ 
she  said. 

I  looked  to  see  how  she  was  taking  it.  Her  face  was 
sad  and  gentle.  In  a  minute  I  was  pouring  out  my 
love  for  her. 

She  looked  at  me  with  the  steadfastness  which 
belongs  to  pure  women  and  violet  eyes.  The  rose  came 
and  went  in  her  cheeks;  she  heard  me  to  the  end. 
But  before  that  I  knew  that  I  had  failed  :  it  was 
certainly  instinct  which  had  to  this  moment  kept  me 
from  proposing  marriage  to  any  woman. 

'I  wish  I  could  say  yes,  Mr  Cascable.     We  are  so 
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poor  at  home  that  I  have  no  business  to  refuse  such 
a  good  offer,  and  I  could  be  quite  happy  with  you. 
But  you  see  I'm  not  in  love  with  you,  and  I  am  in 
love  with  the  child.  I  was  just  as  lost  without  him 
as  he  was  without  me  when  I  went  out  those  walks 
with  you  after  lunch,  I  am  desperately  proud  of 
my  conquest.  He's  so  self-willed,  but  he's  a  delicious 
little  person.  I  couldn't  leave  him  now.  I  don't 
believe  that  I  could  love  him  more  if  he  was  my  own 
child;  and  do  you  know  why  I  love  him  so  ?  because 
we  were  two  lonely  souls  when  I  took  him.  Of  course 
he'd  had  all  the  ponies  and  toys  and  pets  that  any  one 
in  his  station  would  have,  but  no  one  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  try  and  understand  him.  He  is  the  apple 
of  his  father's  eye,  but  I  have  been  wondering  if  all 
the  nobility  are  so  funny  in  the  way  they  love 
their  children.  I  think  Lord  Camelot  would  kill 
himself  if  anything  happened  to  the  child,  but  many 
days  pass  without  his  seeing  him  at  all,  and  he  never 
does  anything  to  amuse  him  or  entertain  him,  except 
to  buy  something  for  him.' 

She  seemed  to  be  wandering  away  from  me.  Some 
men  would  have  been  annoyed.  I  took  it  as  evidence 
of  my  unfitness.  But  presently  she  said,  'I  am  not 
trying  to  shirk  the  point;  that  is  not  my  way.  I 
cannot  do  it,  and  I  hope  you  see  why.  You  have 
been  a  friend  in  need,  and  I  shall  always  count  you  as 
my  best  friend. 

I  promised  to  let  myself  forget  that  the  sympathy 
was  based  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  baseless. 
And  so  Blanche  Roseveare  passed  out  of  my  life  at 
Taormina. 

I  got  up  to  see  them  off  the  next  morning,  though 
they  had  to  leave  the  hotel  at  seven  o'clock.  For 
one  thing,  I  wanted  to  catch  one  more  sight  of  Blanche 
and  for  another  I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of 
trying  to  make  Lady  Helen  wild  by  fetching  and. 
carrying  for  Blanche  in  her  presence. 
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If  she  was  wild,  her  breeding  did  not  let  her  show 
it.  She  kept  a  polite  and  smiling  exterior.  Perhaps 
she  felt  that  she  could  afford  to  concede  this  trifle 
when  she  had  triumphantly  carried  Blanche  off  to 
Girgenti.  I  watched  the  marvellous  array  of  baggage, 
enough  for  a  military  force,  with  which  the  Camelots 
travelled,  being  loaded  into  rickety  carriages  and 
Sicilian  carts  painted  with  scenes  from  the  Bible  and 
the  Opera.  I  had  a  last  word  with  Blanche,  for 
malice  was  sending  her  to  the  station  in  a  carriage  with 
Lady  Helen's  maid  and  the  hotel  conductor,  whose 
manners  were  better  than  My  Lady's,  for  nothing 
would  persuade  him  to  sit  anywhere  but  on  the  box. 

I  watched  the  cortege  zigzagging  down  to  the  station 
past  Roman  and  Saracen  tombs,  and  the  little  old 
Gothic  church  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  crouching 
on  the  hill-side.  Then  I  struck  into  a  footpath  which 
would  take  me  to  the  station  as  quickly  as  the  carriages 
could  drive,  and  dashed  briskly  down.  Before  I  had 
gone  five  minutes  I  reflected  that  my  presence  at  the 
railway  station  would  be  awkward  for  me,  if  not  un- 
welcome, and  halted  at  a  spot  from  which  I  could  see 
the  train  steam  out  of  the  station  southwards. 

I  had  no  eyes  for  the  great  white  trunk  of  Etna 
spreading  purple  roots  to  the  sea,  none  for  the  garden 
of  olives — literally  a  garden  knee-deep  in  wild  marigolds 
and  vetches — where  I  sat  on  the  bank  watching  dully 
for  the  ugly  caterpillar  of  a  train  to  move,  though  its 
moving  meant  the  carrying  of  Blanche  out  of  my 
sight — perhaps  out  of  my  life. 

As  well  for  me  might  one  of  the  wild  mountain 
storms  that  lash  Taormina  have  swept  down  from 
Etna,  robbing  the  sky  and  sea  of  their  glory  and  strew- 
ing the  tall  hay  grass  stained  with  brilliant  blossoms. 
For  the  heavens  were  black  to  me,  and  Taormina  the 
beautiful  had  become  only  a  poor  little  Sicilian 
mountain  town. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

THE   FLIGHT  TO   GIRGENTI 

THEY  hurried  off  to  Girgenti.  Blanche  promised  to 
write.  Though  she  had  told  me  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  she  could  every  marry  me,  she  wrote 
every  day  letters  full  of  affection  and  gratitude. 
'You  and  dear  Donna  Felicita  have  been  the  first 
people  to  be  kind  to  me  since  we  came  to  grief.  You 
have  given  me  new  hope,  you  have  given  me  a  new 
interest  in  life,'  and  so  on.  She  sent  me  her  best  love, 
and  signed  herself  'Your  affectionate  Blanche.'  Her 
letters  were  chiefly  filled  with  the  various  childish 
games  which  little  Lord  Restormel  made  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  temples  after  the  first  long  letter  that  she 
wrote  full  of  the  architectural  glories  of  Girgenti.  She 
did  not  wish  to  bother  me  with  her  trouble,  she  said, 
but  Lady  Helen  had  been  complaining  again,  and  Lord 
Camelot  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  she  was  neglect- 
ing Restie  to  make  acquaintances  and  enjoy  herself, 
and  had  begged  her,  with  his  finest  politeness,  not  to 
do  so. 

The  thought  of  this  emphasised  my  distaste  for 
Taormina.  I  thought  that  I  would  be  diplomatic 
too,  and  work  upon  Donna  Felicita's  feelings  to  persuade 
her  and  Tommy  Cust  to  run  over  to  Girgenti  for  a 
change.  She  was,  as  I  anticipated  with  her  tender 
heart,  all  anxiety  to  go;  but  Tommy  refused  out- 
right. He  said  that  Girgenti  was  a  rotten  place,  that 
no  decent  people  ever  went  there.  I  had  to  be  firm 
with  him. 

'Tommy,'  I  said,  'do  you  love  Felicita  ?' 

'Yes/  he  replied,  'but  not  to  the  extent  of  going 
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to  a  hole  like  Girgenti  because  she  is  sorry  for  that 
girl.    She  is  always  being  sorry  for  some  one.' 

'That  isn't  the  point.  The  point  is  this— Do  you 
remember  who  helped  you  to  overcome  Felicita's 
scruples  ? ' 

'To  overcome  them  in  the  bad  way,  you  bad  men, 
she  put  in;  and  going  up  coaxingly  to  Tommy  added, 
'You  always  were  very  stupid,  dear.     Don't  you  see 
it  is  your  turn  to  help  him  to  get  his  wife  this  time  ? 
We'll  go  with  you,  Don  Paolo.' 

'Oh,  if  that's  the  way  the  wind  lies,  of  course  I'll 
go  with  you,  old  man  ! ' 

'You'd  better  wire  to  father  at  Syracuse  to  know 
if  there  isn't  any  business  you  can  do  while  you  are 
there,  Tommy,'  said  his  wife.  Italians  may  be  indolent, 
but  they  have  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 

'Business  ? '  cried  Tommy  contemptuously. 

'Why,  it's  only  a  mile  or  two  from  Porto  Empedocle.' 

'Oh,'  said  Tommy  sagely.  Porto  Empedocle  was 
the  place  with  which  the  firm  did  more  business  than 
any  place  but  Malta.  It  is  the  principal  sulphur 
port  of  Sicily,  and,  though  Tommy  did  not  know  it,  the 
port  of  Girgenti. 

My  visit  to  Girgenti  was  in  the  nature  of  a  coup- 
de-main.  I  wanted  to  repossess  myself  of  Blanche's 
society  in  spite  of  opposition  from  her  employers,  and 
very  likely  from  herself  also.  I  wanted  it  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  and  I  was  making  a  bold 
dash  for  it.  I  hardly  knew  myself. 

The  first  person  I  met  in  the  hotel  was  Lady  Helen, 
who  only  bowed  and  told  me  with  her  eyes,  as  plainly 
as  a  dog  with  a  bristling  back,  that  my  presence 
was  an  intrusion. 

I  saw  how  important  it  was  to  see  Blanche  before 
Lady  Helen  brought  the  situation  home  to  her,  and 
felt  that  my  enemy  saw  it  at  the  same  moment.  She 
perhaps  had  the  advantage,  for  she  might  know  in 
which  direction  Blanche  had  wandered.  She  did  not, 
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as  it  happened,  for  she  had  been  playing  bridge 
day  and  night  ever  since  she  came  to  the  hotel. 

I  plunged  without  hesitation  down  the  road  which 
led  past  the  convent  of  Saint  Nicola  to  the  temples. 
Blanche,  I  told  myself,  could  not,  in  the  short  time 
since  she  had  arrived  at  Girgenti,  have  learned  that 
there  was  any  other  walk  to  rival  this  road,  with 
foundations  of  Greek  houses  on  either  side,  and  rose 
geraniums  and  golden  ivy  wrestling  over  the  tall 
American  aloes  of  the  hedges.  If  she  was  not  at  the 
temples  she  would  be  in  the  ancient  convent,  gazing 
from  its  white  marble  terrace  across  the  garden 
made  by  the  monks  four  hundred  years  ago,  through 
a  frame  of  stone-pines,  at  the  yellow  city  running 
over  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Or  she  was  so  good- 
natured  that  she  might  be  spending  her  time  in  the 
unused  choir  built  out  of  a  Greek  temple,  with  frescoed 
peacocks  above  and  live  peacocks  below,  strutting 
among  the  great  family  of  rabbits  whose  tameness 
would  gratify  Restie. 

On  the  whole,  I  thought  she  would  decide  in  favour 
of  the  temples,  and  that  while  she  was  gazing  at 
the  perfect  outline  of  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  a 
Doric  masterpiece  in  stone  gone  golden,  the  child 
would  be  raking  over  the  stalls  of  the  three  brothers 
who  sell  what  they  find  in  the  surrounding  tombs 
on  the  steps  of  the  temple.  I  could  picture  the 
fascination,  for  the  child,  of  the  little  terra-cotta 
images  and  blue-eyed  Carthaginian  beads,  and  little 
bronze  toys  or  toilet  instruments  that  belonged  to  the 
households  of  the  old  Girgenti  which  was  swept  out 
of  existence  by  the  Carthaginians  all  those  centuries 
before  Christ.  Yes,  there  were  the  catacombs  of  the 
Fragapane  grotta,  and  so  many  queer  tombs  honey- 
combed in  the  city  wall  that  guarded  the  temples. 
She  would  certainly  be  at  the  temples.  Still,  I  would 
give  it  a  chance,  and  outside  the  great  open  door  of 
the  Norman  minster  I  turned  back  and  made  my  way 
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to  the  steps  in  front  of  the  Greek  house.  From  there 
I  could  see  the  people  returning  from  the  temples  and 
Saint  Nicola  for  the  dressing-bell  at  the  Hotel  des 
Temples,  which  was  to  ringto-night  at  a  quarter  to  seven. 

I  stood  on  and  on,  and  she  never  came,  and  at  last 
I  reluctantly  turned  my  steps  homeward,  hardly 
heeding  the  goatherds  who  were  leaning  against  the 
walls  slashing  slices  off  the  prickly  pears  which  grew 
on  them  to  feed  their  long-horned  goats. 

I  walked  through  the  hotel  to  pop  my  head  out 
and  see  if  she  were  in  the  garden  looking  at  the  temples 
in  their  sunset  glory,  for  the  world  seemed  to  have 
grown  bright  again  since  the  same  city  held  us  both 
once  more. 

She  was  there,  but  Lady  Helen  was  with  her,  and 
their  faces  told  me  quickly  that  there  had  been  a  battle 
of  wills. 

It  must  have  been  a  pitched  battle,  for  when  her 
enemy  had  gone  Blanche  looked  both  defiant  and 
troubled,  but  her  face  lighted  a  little  when  she  saw 
me,  and  she  came  forward  frankly  and  graciously. 

Blanche  had  not  walked  towards  the  temples;  she 
had  been  taking  Restie  along  the  promenade  under  the 
Rupe  Atenea  to  see  some  soldiers  who  were  drilling  in 
the  yard  of  the  barracks.  He  had  heard  the  words  of 
command  from  the  hotel,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
something  that  was  not  one  of  the  sights. 

On  her  return,  Lady  Helen  had  followed  her  out 
into  the  garden  to  tackle  her.  His  sister  knew  Restie's 
habit  of  flying  off  to  have  a  bath  dirftctly  he  got  in 
from  a  walk. 

'He's  followed  you  here,'  she  began. 


'Mr  Cascable.  I  suppose  you  wrote  every  day  to 
ask  him  to,  and  at  last  he  had  to  give  in.' 

'On  the  contrary,  I  did  not  know  he  was  coming, 
and  if  I  had  known,  I  should  have  written  to  ask  him 
not  to.' 
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Lady  Helen  gave  a  little  snort  of  incredulity.  Then 
an  idea  struck  her. 

'Then  you  are  displeased  ? ' 

'Yes.'  " 

'  It  will  be  easy  to  show  your  displeasure  by  refusing 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.' 

'I  can't  do  that.' 

'Why  not  ? ' 

'I  can't  be  rude  to  one  of  my  best  friends.' 

'You  can.  I  call  it  impertinence  of  him  following 
you  here.' 

'You  can't  prevent  a  man  going  to  any  hotel  he 
pleases.' 

'Well,  I  warn  you  that  you  will  go  about  with  him  at 
your  peril.  I  don't  intend  to  have  my  little  brother's 
life  risked  because  of  the  flirtations  of  his  gover- 
ness.' 

Blanche  only  retorted,  'I'm  far  too  fond  of  him  for 
that.' 

'Then  you  promise  ?' 

'I  promise  nothing  except  that  my  charge  shall  not 
suffer.' 

'He  won't  be  your  charge  very  long/  said  Lady 
Helen,  retreating  into  the  hotel  to  mark  the  effect  of 
her  words  as  she  saw  me  approaching.  By  tacit  con- 
sent neither  Blanche  nor  I  alluded  to  the  interview 
which  had  just  taken  place.  She  received  me 
warmly,  oblivious,  or  merely  contemptuous,  of  [the 
warning. 

But  when  she  went  to  bed  the  full  significance  of 
everything  oppressed  her.  First  she  stole,  candle  in 
hand,  to  Restie's  room,  and  saw  the  beautiful  young 
face  with  its  long  lashes,  and  pride  replaced  by  inno- 
cence in  its  expression,  resting  in  the  peace  of  God 
against  the  white  pillow.  She  held  the  light  over 
him  and  kissed  him  without  making  him  stir — he  was 
accustomed  to  having  an  angel  watching  over  him. 
Then  she  crept  quietly  out  of  his  room,  and  closing 
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the  door,  noiselessly,  proceeded  to  her  own.  The  win- 
dow was  wide  open;  she  did  not  know  enough  of 
hot  countries  to  dread  mosquitoes.  She  leaned  out 
of  it  into  a  magical  atmosphere,  in  which  the  rich 
odours  of  the  lemon  blossoms,  the  tuneful  piping  of 
the  frogs  and  tree  crickets,  which  fill  the  poetry  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  moonlight  of  the  south, 
mingled.  Silver  in  the  moonlight,  instead  of  golden, 
rose  the  columns  of  the  two  standing  temples.  They 
were  standing  before  Athens  drew  sword  against 
Sparta,  or  sailed  to  Sicily  to  crush  Syracuse. 

It  was  strange.  They  were  so  visible,  but  they  no 
longer  looked  ruined.  They  were  only  sleeping,  as 
churches  sleep  at  night,  ready  to  wake  on  the  morrow 
to  their  pomp  and  their  place  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Nearer  there  were  fragrant  lemon  gardens 
and  green  almond  groves;  and,  on  the  terrace,  palm- 
trees. 

Here  she  was,  enjoying  every  luxury,  spending  her 
days  among  some  of  the  noblest  ruins  of  antiquity. 
Here  she  was,  by  the  grace  of  the  Earl  of  Camelot,  and 
if  he  withdrew  his  favour  she  would  be  back  in  Chelten- 
ham in  such  poverty  that  they  felt  the  saving  if  one 
of  the  family  was  asked  to  take  a  meal  out — poverty 
which  afforded  no  hopes,  but  only  fears  that  it  must  end 
in  keeping  lodgings — a  genteel  form  of  going  into 
service. 

She  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
I,  Paul  Cascable,  was  the  bone  of  contention.  If 
she  agreed  to  give  me  up,  Lady  Helen  would  be  an 
indulgent  victor;  she  could  be  sure  of  that.  If  she 
asserted  her  right  to  my  friendship,  she  would  be  got 
rid  of  on  some  side  issue;  she  felt  equally  sure  of 
that. 

I  was  nothing  to  her  but  an  old  sobersides  of  a 
friend.  Her  feelings  told  her  that  I  could  be  nothing 
more  If  she  survived  this  ordeal  her  footing  in  the 
Camelot  family  might  in  some  way,  though  she  eould 
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not  see  how,  be  to  the  advantage  of  her  growing 
brothers  and  sisters. 

There  was  nothing  but  her  innate  sense  of  dignity 
to  prevent  her  from  submitting,  but  none  of  the  trials 
which  poverty  had  in  store  for  her  were  more  dreadful 
to  her  feelings  than  slavery. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

THE  CLAMOUR  OF  GIRGENTI 

SHE  did  not  tell  me  this  at  the  time,  or  it  might  have 
provoked  me  to  fresh  efforts. 

What  was  in  me,  I  did.  I  went  to  Lord  Camelot 
that  very  evening  to  tell  him  straight  out  that  I 
wished  to  marry  Miss  Roseveare,  and  that  I  proposed 
to  accompany  her  in  her  walks  when  she  would  let  me, 
and  that  I  would  take  care  that  this  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  duties  which  she  owed  to  his  boy. 

He  said,  'Oh,  yes,  certainly,'  which  could  hardly 
be  taken  to  signify  disapproval.  This  might  have  been 
part  of  his  invariable  politeness  to  strangers.  He 
would  much  rather  have  taken  his  family  to  another 
place  than  say  'No.1  But  for  the  moment  it  seemed 
a  point  gained. 

I  don  t  think  he  could  have  disapproved  strongly, 
because  he  took  to  accompanying  us,  as  he  said,  to 
take  Restie  off  our  hands;  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
feel  quite  sure  that  Miss  Roseveare  would  keep  her  eye 
on  him  enough.  One  result  of  the  game  of  forts  had 
been  to  inspire  Restie  with  a  passion  for  climbing,  and 
he  had  already  had  a  close  shave  or  two.  It  would  have 
been  quite  like  Lord  Camelot's  formal  politeness  to 
look  after  the  boy  himself  at  such  a  time  rather  than 
impress  upon  her  that  she  ought  to  be  extra  careful, 
though  he  had  taught  her  her  place  so  cruelly  in  the 
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dining-room  at  Taormina.  Marriage  is  a  sort  of  caste 
in  the  eyes  of  some  old-fashioned  persons. 

Or  perhaps  he  went  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom 
which  fell  from  my  lips  about  the  ruins.  We  naturally 
took  our  walks  from  the  Hotel  des  Temples  among  the 
ruins,  because  it  is  near  them,  and  a  mile  below  the 
city.  My  knowledge  of  them  was  nothing  profound, 
but  I  had  visited  them  very  often,  and  could  inter- 
pret what  the  guide-books  had  to  say  about  them  ;  and 
Blanche  Roseveare  adored  them.  It  was  an  intellec- 
tual feast  to  her,  after  the  intolerable  dullness 
of  the  past  year,  to  wander  among  these  splendid  monu- 
ments of  old  Greece  with  a  sympathetic  companion. 
Whenever  we  were  hard  sight-seeing  Lord  Camelot 
joined  in  the  conversation;  and  Restie  was  so  fond  of 
Blanche  that  if  he  saw  her  looking  at  anything  he 
wanted  to  look  at  it  too,  and  used  to  trail  round  with 
a  small  paw  dragging  heavily  at  her  arm.  ^Blanche 
was  a  capital  sightseer;  she  had  such  an  eye  for  the 
significant  details,  and  such  a  very  pretty  way  of 
asking  her  questions.  I  do  not  think  she  had  had 
much  education,  but  she  was  wonderfully  bright, 
and  her  chief  consolation  in  the  days  of  their  poverty 
at  Cheltenham  had  been  at  the  public  library. 

After  he  had  been  out  with  her  a  few  times,  Lord 
Camelot's  reserve  towards  her  thawed  visibly.  She 
did  not  allow  herself  to  be  elated.  The  glamour  of 
Girgenti  was  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 

The  ancient  Greeks  did  not  fall  into  the  modern 
error  of  allowing  noble  public  buildings  to  be  jostled 
out  of  sight.  They  had  their  temple  quarter,  and 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  gods  they  had  their 
agora,  where  men  met  for  commerce,  their  theatre  for 
plays  and  public  meetings,  their  gymnasium  or  sports 
club,  and  the  houses  of  the  privileged  few.  If  the 
temples  rose  from  the  brow  of  a  citadel  rock  it  was 
to  gladden  the  eyes,  for  the  Greeks  only  contemplated 
enemies  of  their  own  race,  who  did  not  war  on  temples. 
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Acragas,  the  Greek  Girgenti,  like  Athens,  had  its 
Acropolis  looking  across  a  little  plain  at  the  sea.  Its 
rock  was  like  a  crouching  lion;  Juno's  temple  still 
retain's  its  form  on  the  lion's  head.  Concordia  stands 
on  its  shoulders,  one  of  the  most  perfect  temples  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  stately  procession  of  columns 
with  lofty  architraves  is  carried  along  the  spine  by 
the  temples  of  Hercules  and  Jupiter,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  Vulcan.  At  the  lions'  tail  was  the  Agora, 
and  all  along  the  southern  face  was  a  fortress  wall  cut 
out  of  the  living  rock,  'joined  at  either  end  to  the 
general  wall  of  the  city. 

Five  of  these  temples  lie  prone  in  the  deep  carpet 
of  wild  flowers.  Tradition  has  always  seen  the  hand 
of  the  Carthaginian  in  their  downfall.  If  this  be  true, 
why  did  he  spare  Concordia  ?  It  was  standing  as  it 
stands  now,  long  before  that  day  fatal  to  Acragas  when 
Himilco  burst  into  the  gates  and  the  second  city  of 
Sicily  was  no  more. 

The  majesty  of  Concordia  is  unminished.  The  noble 
husk  of  Juno's  temple  has  known  no  damage  but  that 
of  the  elements — the  wind  with  its  salt,  damp  breath, 
and  the  fire  lit  by  Gellias,  the  first  man  in  Girgenti, 
to  receive  himself  and  his  family  and  his  household 
gods  and  goods,  rather  than  let  them  fall  into  the 
violating  hands  of  the  African.  Girgenti  has  legends 
preserved  in  the  gossipy  pages  of  Diodorus.  This 
Gellias  we  know  by  sundry  personal  touches,  which 
bring  him  as  near  to  us  as  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes. 

We  had  golden  days  at  Girgenti.  Lord  Camelot 
was  as  simple  as  a  child  in  the  interest  he  could  take 
in  unfamiliar  things.  Father  and  son  were  equally 
fond  of  fossicking  round  the  rock  of  the  temples, 
though  for  different  reasons.  Restie,  even  at  that 
early  age,  had  a  military  eye.  He  valued  the  walls 
for  their  impregnability,  and  if  he  was  as  fond  as  his 
father  of  poking  his  head  into  each  of  the  thousand 
tombs  hewn  in  them,  it  was  for  their  break-neck 
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qualities  rather  than  anything  else.  The  tombs  of 
one  generation  crowded  on  those  of  another  till  those 
mighty  walls  broke  like  an  egg-shell  under  the  assaults 
of  the  sirocco.  The  men  of  Greek  Girgenti  in  the  days 
of  their  captivity  under  the  Carthaginian  and  the 
Roman,  went  to  queer  places  for  their  tombs.  When 
they  had  made  a  honeycomb  of  their  city  walls,  which 
they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  defend,  they  invaded 
the  great  bottle-shaped  cisterns  sunk  in  the  rock  to 
store  the  rain  in  that  dry  land.  They  hewed  graves 
in  them,  and  when  the  wall  space  was  finished  drove 
catacombs  off  them,  and  more  catacombs  above  and 
below  them.  There  was  quite  a  little  city  of  the  dead 
entered  through  one  of  them,  the  Grotta  of  the 
Fragapane.  There  were  plenty  of  bones  in  them,  but 
Restie's  interest  did  not  -extend  to  these,  though  his 
father  was  anxious  to  identify  them  with  the  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians  who  perished  in  the  siege  hundreds 
of  years  before  one  of  these  strange  sepulchres  was 
hewn.  Nor  did  Restie  care  for  the  cisterns  them- 
selves, except  as  places  to  fall  into. 

I  thought  I  should  go  mad  sometimes  in  the  Temple 
of  Hercules.  I  had  to  explain  why  it  was  hexastyle 
and  peripteral  at  intervals  of  about  five  minutes; 
I  was  expected  to  know  where  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Hercules  stood  which  was  too  big  for  Verres  to  carry 
off;  and  where  they  kept  the  picture,  that  Zeuxis 
painted  for  this  temple,  of  Alcmena,  the  mother  of 
Hercules,  which  history  pronounces  the  most  beautiful 
picture  of  the  ancient  world.  The  long  rows  of  columns 
in  separate  drums,  laid  on  their  sides  by  the  earth- 
quake so  regularly,  interested  Lord  Camelot  extrava- 
gantly. When  he  left  Girgenti,  it  was  with  the  fixed 
intention  of  asking  the  Italian  Government  to  allow 
the  temple  to  be  put  up  again  at  his  expense.  But  he 
wished  the  destruction  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, though  I  pointed  out  again  that  if  the  mad 
rage  of  the  Carthaginians  against  the  gods  of  Greece 
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laid  the  Temple  of  Hercules  in  the  dust,  it  was  a  very 
odd  thing  that  they  should  have  left  Concordia,  the 
very  next  temple,  uninjured. 

Blanche  had  a  habit  of  enjoying  side  issues  as  well. 
Her  delight  was  great  at  finding  the  acanthus,  which 
gave  the  Corinthian  capital  its  ornamentation,  here 
in  a  Greek  temple  with  its  majestic  white  and  purple 
flowers.  She  loved  the  delicate  colouring  which  the 
wild  snap-dragon,  that  springs  from  Sicilian  ruins, 
takes  upon  itself — white,  faintly  washed  with  pink 
and  gold  to  a  flesh  tint. 

The  Temple  of  Hercules  was  a  regular  castle,  and 
Restie  liked  that.  But  he  found  fresh  joys  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
pulled  to  pieces  to  build  a  port  for  Girgenti,  named 
after  its  great  engineer,  Empedocles,  which  only  used 
half  the  temple.  The  horseshoe-shaped  grooves  cut 
in  the  stone  beams  to  hoist  masses  which  weighed 
many  tons  to  the  tops  of  columns;  the  sockets  for 
lead  or  iron  to  bolt  the  stones  together;  the  fluting 
in  the  columns  so  wide  and  deep  that  when  a  man  stood 
in  them  you  could  flash  a  sword  in  front  of  him  without 
being  able  to  touch  him;  the  fallen  giant,  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  which  used  with  a  band  of  brothers  to 
support  the  roof — these  were  marvels  good  enough 
for  Tit-Bits.  After  this  he  had  no  interest  left  for  the 
temples  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  though  some  one  had 
built  up  a  corner  of  them  that  made  the  best  post  card 
in  all  his  collection,  and  he  had  hundreds — even 
thousands — which  the  patient  Blanche  had  pasted 
into  albums  for  him  to  keep  him  quiet  on  wet  days.  We 
went  to  the  temples  many  times.  Blanche  loved 
sitting  under  the  old  olives  and  soft  green  almond 
trees,  looking  now  at  the  temples,  now  at  the  great 
patches  of  borage  of  the  blue  of  her  eyes,  or  the  regal 
asphodels  which  towered  above  the  wild  palms. 

I  liked  every  day  to  inspect  the  antiquities  that  the 
Caltagironi,  those  three  gentle  brothers,  brought  from 
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their  winter  hoards  or  new  discoveries  among  the 
tombs.  It  added  to  the  joy  of  possessing  the  delicate 
terra-cotta  toilet-box  of  a  Greek  beauty,  or  a  seal- 
stone  that  had  belonged  to  her  husband,  or  the  head 
of  a  statuette  of  Proserpine,  to  know  how  each  had 
lain  in  the  tomb  where  it  was  found.  Nothing  would 
convince  Lord  Camelot  that  any  of  them  were  genuine. 
He  would  have  bought  some  of  the  things  at  Spinks's 
at  a  hundred  times  the  price  gladly.  He  did  not  see 
that  it  cost  four  times  as  much  money  as  these  curios 
fetch  to  make  a  passable  imitation.  The  only  thing 
he  bought  there  was  a  cork  model  of  a  temple,  and 
he  bought  that  because  the  vender  had  the  sense  to 
ask  him  fifty  francs  for  it  and  come  down  to  thirty. 

We  all  felt  the  zest  of  these  rambles  about  the 
temples  or  in  the  City  of  the  Dead,  the  valley  and  hill 
side  pitted  with  Greek  tombs  which  came  up  to  the 
Bridge  of  the  Dead  built  by  Greek  hands  before  the 
Carthaginian  invasion.  And  Blanche  was  as  fond  of 
the  houses  of  the  Sicanians  who  lived  under  the  rock 
of  Girgenti  before  the  dawn  of  history.  They  were  all 
in  such  picturesque  gardens  of  the  very  poor,  people 
too  poor  to  have  trees,  but  who  managed  to  have  an 
unending  cycle  of  vegetables  in  a  few  square  yards  of 
earth  encumbered  with  rock.  The  Sicanian  was  a 
cave-dweller,  civilised  enough  to  make  holes  for  win- 
dows as  well  as  doors,  and  the  cave,  which  may  have 
been  his  tomb  as  well  as  his  home,  generally  accom- 
modated the  peasant's  family  donkey,  and  sometimes 
the  family  also. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

THE   SOCIETY  FOR  THE   PREVENTION   OF  CRUELTY 

I  THINK  Lord  Camelot  had  enjoyed  himself  hardly 
less  than  we  had,  but  he  made  no  alteration  in  the 
arrangements  for  meal-times. 

I  felt  that  this  was  for  the  best,  because  it  might 
have  drawn  the  fire  of  Lady  Helen's  disapproval. 
She  never  went  with  us  in  our  walks  now,  but  that 
might  have  been  because  she  had  found  friends  at 
the  hotel  who  were  quite  content  with  the  view  of 
the  rums  which  they  had  from  their  windows.  That 
may  well  have  been  enough  for  people  who  could 
play  bridge  most  of  the  day  and  most  of  the  night  at 
Girgenti. 

Blanche  began  to  breathe  freely  again.  She  had 
refused  to  submit  to  Lady  Helen  about  giving  me 
my  conge,  because  with  her  courageous  disposition 
she  would  not  brook  being  put  upon  even  when  it 
was  to  her  obvious  advantage  to  yield.  But  at  the 
same  time  she  was  haunted  by  the  dread  that  the 
blow  would  fall,  and  she  would  have  to  exchange  the 
life  she  was  leading,  with  all  its  excitements  and 
novelties,  for  the  slough  of  despond  at  Cheltenham. 

The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  for  Lady  Helen. 
Among  the  people  who  generally  played  bridge  with 
her  was  a  certain  Miss  Broadacres,  who  was  allowed 
a  leading  voice  in  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
on  the  strength  of  her  annual  subscription,  a  snobbish 
and  petulant  young  person  with  no  pretensions  to 
charm  or  good  looks,  or  even  breeding,  except  that  she 
happened  to  be  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  great  old 
families. 

She  had  given  Lord  Camelot  various  broad  hints 
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about  inviting  her  to  share  in  our  walks.  He  and  I 
happened  to  be  the  only  two  Englishmen  in  the  hotel — 
only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  English  people  who  go 
to  Sicily  are  men  of  any  useful  age — and  she  was  quite 
in  a  dudgeon  that  the  only  two  in  the  hotel  should  go 
off  with  Blanche  all  the  time.  She  played  bridge  with 
Lady  Helen  for  sheer  want  of  company,  and  the 
latter's  outspoken  comments  upon  Blanche  fell 
upon  receptive  ears.  Lady  Helen  was  not  mean, 
but  she  was  very  angry,  and  her  conversation  took  the 
form  of  wishing  to  goodness  that  Blanche  would  keep 
her  proper  place  and  give  all  her  attention  to  Restie, 
instead  of  gallivanting  about  with  me.  She  recog- 
nised that  her  father's  being  with  us  on  our  expeditions 
was  a  guarantee  that  she  had  no  real  ground  of  com- 
plaint, and  she  did  not  complain  to  him,  she  simply 
scolded  about  it  to  her  friends.  It  is  possible  that  Miss 
Broadacre's  narrow  and  bilious  mind  was  convinced 
that  Restie  was  really  being  neglected.  It  is  a  way  of 
official  philanthropists.  Lord  Camelot  could  not  bear 
her,  he  said  to  me  one  day  when  she  began  to  throw 
out  her  suggestions  about  accompanying  us.  'Miss 
Broadacres  is  like  a  bad  conscience :  whenever  you 
have  her  with  you,  you  feel  that  you  are  doing  wrong. 
Do  you  ever  try  to  get  away  from  your  conscience, 
Mr  Cascable  ? ' 

Lord  Camelot  was  not  coining  epigrams,  he  was 
not  capable  of  it,  he  was  expressing  a  fact  which 
troubled  him — I  mean  his  conscience.  His  conscience 
was  a  misguided  affair,  but  he  would  not  disobey  it. 
All  he  would  do  was  to  try  and  run  away  from  it. 

The  crisis  came  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Miss 
Broadacres  had  the  cards  with  which  they  played 
bridge,  and  told  Blanche  to  go  and  fetch  them,  as 
if  she  had  been  Lady  Helen's  maid. 

Blanche  was  passing  at  the  time  and  no  one  else  was 
present.  She  took  no  notice  of  her. 

'Miss  Roseveare,'  she  called  out  in  a  voice  that  a 
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shop-walker  would  use  to  an  unimportant  shop-girl. 
Blanche  stopped.  'Didn't  you  hear  me  speaking 
to  you  ? ' 

'Yes,'  said  Blanche,  looking  her  straight  in  the  eyes. 
'I  heard  you,  but  I  could  not  believe  my  ears.  Good- 
afternoon,  Miss  Broadacres.' 

The  philanthropist  was  paralysed  for  the  minute. 
She  could  not  believe  her  ears.  Then  she  vowed  undying 
vengeance  in  her  heart. 

At  first  it  seemed  easy  to  accomplish.  She  went  to 
Lady  Helen,  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  deman- 
ded the  impertinent  woman's  instant  dismissal.  But 
Helen,  glad  as  she  would  be  to  get  rid  of  Blanche,  had 
some  elementary  notions  of  fairness.  She  almost 
hated  Blanche;  she  regarded  her  as  a  low-born 
upstart  who  stood  in  her  path.  She  rather  hated 
herself  for  having  any  feelings  at  all  about  such  a  per- 
son. She  had  not  forgiven,  and  did  not  mean  to  forgive 
Blanche's  having  defied  her.  She  fully  meant  to  get 
rid  of  her  on  the  first  legitimate  excuse,  and  had  no 
doubt  that  Blanche  would  give  her  one;  but  she 
had  no  intention  of  being  made  a  cat's-paw  by  Miss 
Broadacres,  and,  if  it  had  been  her  maid  instead  of 
Blanche,  she  would  probably  have  been  up  in  arms 
about  it.  She  said  coldly  to  Miss  Broadacres,  'I  can 
do  nothing,'  which  the  latter  interpreted  into  a  sugges- 
tion that  Lord  Camelot  supported  the  girl  and  that 
the  proper  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  to  dismiss  her. 

She  was  stupid  with  narrow-mindedness,  but  she 
had  some  of  the  cunning  which  goes  with  stupidity, 
and  she  began  to  put  two  and  two  together.  Lord 
Camelot  must  have  some  reason  for  objecting  when 
she  threw  out  suggestions  of  accompanying  us  on 
our  walks.  How  blind  poor  dear  Helen  was  !  The 
Earl  was  a  widower,  and  that  minx  of  a  Miss  Rose- 
veare  was  carrying  on  with  him.  He  would  soon 
be  her  slave.  This  she  urged  on  Lady  Helen  with 
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greater  success.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  raise  a 
suspicion  of  anything  of  the  kind,  but  if  it  should 
happen  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  indeed. 
Lady  Helen  had  no  real  influence  with  her  father, 
and  she  was  aware  of  it.  She  told  herself  again  that 
this  was  impossible,  and  told  herself  again  to  keep 
her  eyes  open.  She  made  herself  a  little  more  agreeable 
to  Miss  Broadacres.  She  might  need  even  a  narrow- 
minded  blockhead  like  this. 

Miss  Broadacres  was  forced  to  bide  her  time.  She 
felt  certain  that  it  would  arrive  quite  suddenly  when 
it  did  come.  She  did  not  always  play  bridge;  she 
sketched  in  the  old  style,  founded  on  a  study  of  plaster 
hands  and  acanthus  leaves  hung  on  studio  walls, 
supposed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade. 
Her  sketches  were  as  crude  as  a  pavement  artist's,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  her  from  making  them  and  send- 
ing them  to  an  unfortunate  relative,  who  expected 
money  from  her  and  had  to  put  up  with  these  slights. 

She  determined  to  add  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  to  the  collection.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary monuments  of  genius  in  Sicily — the  genius  of 
the  architect  Cavallari.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  two 
different  temples,  according  to  foreign  critics,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  market-place,  according  to  native  critics,  he 
re-erected  an  angle  of  four  columns  which  is  unsur- 
passed for  beauty  among  classical  ruins.  Not  only  is 
it  a  masterpiece  of  effect,  but  it  includes  detail  of 
terra-cotta  ornament  and  chromatic  decoration  which 
need  study. 

Blanche,  Restie,  and  I  came  upon  her  there.  It 
was  one  of  Blanche's  favourite  spots  in  old  Girgenti. 
As  in  duty  bound  by  the  guide-books,  I  had  impressed 
upon  her  the  artificial  nature  of  the  ruin,  and  she  had 
retorted  by  wishing  that  they  had  put  up  the  temples 
of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  as  well.  'The  great  thing 
about  a  temple/  she  said,  'is  to  have  it  up — it  doesn't 
matter  who  put  it  up.  They  are  going  to  re-erect  the 
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Campanile  at  Venice.'  She  would  gaze  and  gaze 
at  that  lovely  fragment  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  She 
went  there  nearly  every  day.  Restie  was  sick  of  it. 
Girgenti  had  real  fortifications,  and  they  interested 
him  much  more  than  temples.  I  was  less  of  a 
devotee  than  Blanche.  I  admired  the  scene,  the 
graceful  columns,  the  towering  architrave  silhouetted 
against  Monserrato,  with  the  broad  piscina,  and  the 
valley  where  the  Carthaginians  had  set  their  camp 
against  the  city,  at  its  foot. 

It  was  Restie's  ambition  to  get  down  into  that 
valley.  I  don't  know  what  he  expected  to  see  there. 
But  I  used  to  go  and  look  over  the  edge  of  the  temple 
rock  to  see  if  I  could  make  out  anything  of  the  plan 
of  the  siege  myself.  While  I  was  there  with  him, 
kicking  our  heels  until  Blanche  was  ready,  Miss  Broad- 
acres  called  to  me  to  ask  an  idiotic  question.  She  wanted 
to  know  why  the  temple  had  no  dado.  She  knew, 
she  said,  that  the  dado  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  best 
part  of  it.  I  was  explaining  to  her  that  there  were 
no  Girgenti  temples  which  had  what  she  called  'dados' 
— that  those  which  used  to  have  them  had  been 
deprived  of  them,  and  that  if  they  had  them  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  keep  them,  that  all  the 
Selimmte  metopes  had  been  sent  to  the  Palermo 
Museum.  I  could  not  get  her  to  stop  talking. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  loud  cry  from  Blanche. 

'Where's  Restie  ? ' 

Where  was  Restie  ?  I  thought  instantly  of  the 
dried-up  piscina — the  fish-pool  that  had  been  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Roman  world,  which  lay  right 
beneath  the  rock  where  we  were  standing.  We  flew 
to  the  edge.  I  was  quite  right;  the  child  was  at  the 
bottom,  brushing  the  dirt  off  his  clothes,  and  rubbing 
a  bruise  here  and  there.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
get  down  to  him,  for  though  the  edges  were  not  pre- 
cipitous, and  there  were  trees  growing  out  of  them, 
I  had  no  mind  to  risk  descending  like  a  falling  star  by 
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the  giving  way  of  bank  or  branch,  I  made  a  detour 
by  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  a  farmhouse  with  a  couple 
of  columns  built  into  it.  I  knew  my  way  down  the^e; 
I  had  been  exploring,  to  trace  the  line  of  the  city 
wall. 

Of  course  Restie  protested  that  he  had  climbed  down, 
that  this,  that,  and  the  other  had  given  way,  but  that 
he  had  not  fallen.  One  thing  had  certainly  given  way, 
and  that  was  his  clothes,  which  were  torn  as  well  as 
filthy;  and  he  was  rather  shaken.  Blanche  blamed  her- 
self without  stint,  unmindful  that  an  enemy  was  taking 
notes.  I  saw  nothing  in  it.  He  had  succeeded  in 
getting  down  at  last  when  nobody  was  looking,  and 
had  run  some  pretty  close  shaves  in  doing  it.  But 
whether  he  started  down  deliberately  or  went  too  near 
the  edge  and  managed  to  save  himself  from  serious 
harm  as  he  fell,  I  did  not  think  mattered  much.  It 
was  rather  a  good  thing  that  he  had  had  an  accident 
without  hurting  himself — it  would  make  him  more 
careful. 

Blanche  was  down  beside  him  nearly  as  soon  as  I  was, 
and  we  determined,  as  we  were  down  there,  to  return 
by  way  of  the  Greek  cemetery  and  Bridge  of  the 
Dead,  built  by  Greek  hands  on  the  site  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp. 

It  was  a  roundabout  way  back,  and  we  spent  some 
time  in  watching  the  Caltagirone  brothers  open  up 
a  tomb.  It  was  one  of  scores  of  tombs,  coffin-shaped 
troughs  sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  covered 
with  heavy,  close-fitting  terra-cotta  lids. 

The  others  had  all  been  rifled  years  ago.  You 
could  tell  this  because  the  graves  themselves,  and  the 
grooves  on  which  the  lids  had  rested,  and  the  rocks 
all  round,  were  the  same  colour.  In  a  newly-opened 
grave  there  are  three  distinct  shades.  This  one  had 
been  covered  with  a  bank  of  earth. 

But  graves  are  constantly  being  found  as  they 
clear  away  rubbish  at  Girgenti. 
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We  saw  them  raise  the  lid,  and  a  wonderful  sight 
met  our  eyes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  grave  were  a  few 
inches  of  fine  dust,  and  on  it,  in  pieces  arranged  with 
absolute  regularity,  lay  a  slender  skeleton,  apparently 
of  a  girl  or  a  very  young  woman.  At  her  head  was  a 
little  terra-cotta  statue,  about  a  foot  high,  of  the  seated 
Proserpine,  the  head  lovely  and  highly  finished, 
the  body  indicated  by  easily-flowing  lines.  The 
brothers  knew  it  by  the  sow  clasped  to  the  breast.  I 
thought  the  sow  was  a  crab  till  they  traced  out  its 
pattern  with  a  finger. 

Round  the  neck  was  a  short  necklace  of  beautifully- 
wrought  bronze  beads.  Where  the  ears  had  been 
were  tiny  golden  rings,  looking  like  slender  finger- 
rings,  the  gold  as  bright  as  if  it  had  just  been  passed 
through  the  fire.  Still  round  the  joint  of  one  finger  was 
a  bronze  ring. 

The  grave  contained  also  a  bronze  hand-mirror,  so 
small  that  you  could  not  say  whether  it  belonged 
like  the  jewel  box  and  unguent  box  of  fine  terra-cotta, 
painted  with  gay  patterns,  to  the  toilet,  or  to  the 
handful  of  bronze  toys. 

The  grave  which  gave  up  its  dead  to  two  modern 
lovers  had  evidently  belonged  to  quite  a  young  girl. 

'Poor  little  thing,'  said  Blanche.  'I  think  the 
toys  are  wonderfully  pathetic.  It  reminds  me  of  my 
own  childhood.  I  always  wanted  to  take  the  things 
I  loved  to  bed  with  me,  and  these  are  the  things  which 
this  dead  flower  of  Greek  youth  must  have  loved  best 
in  her  little  life.' 

I  said  nothing,  for  I  could  not  put  delicately  into 
words  what  was  passing  through  my  mind — that, 
apart  from  every  impure  thought,  the  first  desire  of 
human  beings  is  to  have  what  they  love  best  beside 
them  through  the  long  watches  of  the  night. 

Restie's  treble  broke  in  upon  my  reverie.  He  was 
saying  quite  gravely,  'She  must  have  been  a  heathen  ! 
She  had  an  idol.' 
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His  ideas  of  religion  were  as  perverted  as  those  of 
the  Japanese  convert  whose  wife  was  taken  ill  and 
died  suddenly.  When  the  missionary  asked  him 
'How  is  your  wife  to-day,  Mayeda  San?'  he  said, 
'She  has  gone  to  hell.' 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  we  were  greeted  with 
news  of  a  serious  accident  that  had  happened  to  a 
little  English  boy.  Restie  was  delighted,  and,  childlike, 
proceeded  to  embellish  the  heroic  aspects. 

Miss  Broadacres  had  had  a  cab  waiting  for  her  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temples,  and  arrived  a  full  hour 
before  us.  It  was  cruel  luck  for  Blanche.  I  was 
the  one  to  blame.  It  had  grown  to  be  the  regular 
thing  for  me  to  play  round  with  the  boy  while  she  was 
taking  in  Castor  and  Pollux.  Miss  Broadacres  had 
taken  off  my  attention,  innocently  enough,  no  doubt. 
But  my  presence  there  had  nothing  to  do  with  looking 
after  Restie,  except  that  I  was  under  a  solemn  engage- 
ment not  to  take  Blanche's  attention  from  him. 


CHAPTER   XV 

A  LEAP  FOR  LIFE 

IT  is  very  hard  to  divest  a  philanthropist  or  preven- 
tion-of-cruelty-to-animalist  of  her  public  virtues. 
Anthropists  and  animalists  of  this  sort  think  that, 
because  they  remind  you  of  the  shortcomings  of 
others  in  these  respects,  they  themselves  should  be 
treated  as  impeccable.  Philanimalists  are  apt  to  be 
especially  arrogant,  and  Miss  Broadacres  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  She  spoke  of  vivisectionists  as 
devils,  but  she  saw  no  harm  in  depriving  an  honourable 
and  deserving  woman  of  her  livelihood. 
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What  she  said  to  Lord  Camelot  did  not  transpire,  but 
taking  into  consideration  his  recent  increase  of  friendli- 
ness for  the  girl,  it  is  certain  that  she  must  have  said 
a  good  deal.  The  drift  of  her  conversation  doubtless 
related  to  the  risks  that  Restie  was  running,  for  Lord 
Camelot  dropped  no  other  hint  of  dissatisfaction. 

He  gave  Blanche  her  conge  with  a  characteristic 
regard  of  form  and  disregard  of  feeling.  She  was  to  go 
as  soon  as  she  could  conveniently  make  her  arrange- 
ments, with  a  full  month's  salary  in  lieu  of  notice, 
and  a  sum  for  travelling  expenses,  which  amounted  to 
a  handsome  present.  He  said  that  he  had  seen  his 
mistake  in  asking  a  lady  to  perform  the  services  for 
which  she  had  been  engaged;  that  ladies  have  rights 
of  their  own  and  social  ties  which  render  it  impossible 
for  one  of  them  to  give  her  whole  time  to  keeping  a 
boy  out  of  mischief.  That  was  a  nurse's  task;  it  was 
a  nurse's  duty  to  give  her  whole  time  to  her  charges. 
His  daughter,  he  informed  her,  found  no  great  use  for 
her  maid  in  Sicily,  and  was  willing  to  give  the  young 
woman  up  to  act  as  Restie's  nurse. 

'Lord  Camelot,'  said  Blanche,  'if  you  had  not  made 
the  situation  impossible  by  what  you  have  said,  you 
would  be  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  me  not  capable 
of  any  self-sacrifice,  of  which  an  ordinary  servant  is 
capable,  for  your  child.  I  love  the  little  chap,  and 
would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  him,  except  one. 
The  beating  about  the  bush  showed  your  delicacy,  but 
I  would  rather  that  you  had  been  direct,  and  told  me 
right  out  the  reason  of  my  dismissal.' 

Lord  Camelot  was  not  accustomed  to  criticism. 
He  had  been  pleasant  about  it  when  he  might  have 
been  unpleasant.  This  ought  to  have  been  sufficient 
for  anybody. 

That  was  the  bare  outline  which  I  gleaned  from 
Donna  Felicita.  Of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  it  in 
the  morning,  when  I  suggested,  as  a  change,  that  we 
should  go  into  the  city  instead  of  the  temples.  Blanche 
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had  kept  such  a  stiff  upper  lip,  as  the  expression  is,  that 
I  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  happened.  We  started 
off  gaily  to  do  the  sights  in  Girgenti  itself;  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  Jupiter  under  Santa  Maria  dei  Greci,  and  the 
gateway  of  San  Giorgio. 

We  began  by  driving  up  to  the  Cathedral,  which 
stands  on  the  very  top  of  the  city,  to  see  the  famous 
sarcophagus  of  the  loves  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus, 
which  did  duty  for  the  High  Altar  for  centuries  before 
any  one  suggested  that  its  subject  was  not  quite 
appropriate. 

Lord  Camelot  struck  me  as  being  more  deferential 
than  usual  in  handing  Blanche  out  of  the  carriage  and 
holding  back  for  her  to  pass  in  before  him,  but  his 
deference  on  such  occasions  was  always  rather  marked. 
Blanche,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  touch  about  her  of 
the  haughty  young  beauty  who  was  accepting  the 
politeness  of  a  man  no  longer  young,  when  she  would 
much  rather  be  doing  something  else.  I  did  not  like 
this  new  aspect  in  Blanche,  though  it  made  me  notice 
how  handsome  she  was;  but  there  were  glimpses  of 
the  other  Blanche  too,  because  she  made  herself 
adorable  to  Restie. 

Lord  Camelot  liked  the  tangible  and  palpable.  He 
desired  information  that  he  could  understand  and 
retain.  His  idea  of  doing  the  Cathedral  was  to  allow 
the  sacristan  to  explain  the  sarcophagus  in  detail, 
and  have  one  of  us  to  translate  it  sentence  by  sentence. 
The  silver  head  of  the  patron  saint  pleased  him  too, 
and  an  ancient  ivory  paschal  staff  with  the  whole 
history  of  Our  Lord  engraved  upon  it.  And  he  was 
quite  extravagantly  interested  in  two  letters  from  the 
Devil  presented  to  some  former  Bishop  by  a  pious  nun 
of  Parma,  and  preserved  as  among  the  principal 
treasures  of  the  cathedral.  Blanche  went  through 
these  with  a  superb  patience,  though  she  was  herself 
far  more  taken  with  the  soaring  Norman  arches  of 
the  nave,  just  freed  from  the  disfiguring  plaster  of 
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three  centuries,  and  the  windows  of  the  tower,  once 
of  the  richest  Gothic,  now  transmuted  by  the  salt 
breath  of  the  South  wind  into  tattered  embroideries 
of  hoary  stone. 

Time  has  dealt  gently  with  Girgenti.  The  Greek 
ruins  of  the  citadel  of  the  ancients  are  matched  by  the 
Gothic  ruins  in  the  city  of  to-day. 

Occasionally  her  stiffness  was  relaxed,  as  when 
Lord  Camelot  had  left  the  sacristy,  and  she  ran  after 
him  impulsively  to  bring  him  back  to  see  the  two 
old  brazen  reliquaries,  I  asked  for,  which  must  have 
been  old  when  Roger  conquered  Girgenti  from  the 
Saracens,  and  made  his  brother  in  arms,  Gerlandus, 
its  first  Bishop.  I  told  him  that  Roger  may  have 
given  these  very  coffers  to  the  saint. 

The  scaffolding  by  which  the  workmen  were  able 
to  reach  the  roof  kept  Restie  good  in  the  Cathedral. 
To  him,  otherwise,  it  was  an  unsatisfactory  place,  but 
he  perked  up  when  we  passed  on  to  Santa  Maria  del 
Greci,  a  little  old  church  with  a  battered  atrium  and 
whitewashed  Norman  doorway,  for  that  contains  a 
temple  in  its  crypt,  and  you  can  see  the  columns 
peering  from  its  walls  where  the  plaster  has  been 
scaled  off  them  for  Santa  Maria  dei  Greci,  like  the 
Cathedral  of  Syracuse,  has  a  temple  smothered  in 
it  which  is  soon  to  be  restored  to  the  light.  Did  it 
give  the  church  its  name — Saint  Mary  of  the  Greeks — 
I  wondered. 

Restie's  joy,  and  I  may  add  his  father's,  grew 
complete  when  the  attendant  took  candles  off  an 
altar  to  lead  us  into  the  crypt,  where  you  can  see  the 
long  line  of  the  stylobate  of  the  temple  with  its  columns 
springing  from  it.  This  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  Guardian  of  the  City,  and  soon,  when  the  church 
is  taken  down,  it  will  rival  the  Temple  of  Juno  on 
the  southern  heights. 

We  had  to  go  through  the  usual  performance  of 
counting  the  bases  of  the  columns  to  see  if  Basdeker 
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had  got  them  right.    We  fortunately  had  not  brought 
a  measure  to  test  heights  and  lengths. 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  sure  that  there  had  been 
a  passage  of  arms  between  Blanche  and  her  employer. 
Her  attitude  to  him  had  changed  her  in  some  subtle 
way,  for  when  I  said,  'I  suppose  no  one  wants  to  go 
and  see  the  smaller  Gothic  chefs-d'aeuvres  like  the 
Chapel  in  San  Francesco  d'Assisi  or  the  gateway  of  San 
Giorgio,'  she  said,  without  waiting  in  her  usual  pretty 
uncertainty  for  Lord  Camelot  to  decide,  'I  should  hate 
to  miss  them.' 

'Then  come  to  San  Giorgio  first,  and  afterwards  we 
will  see  the  rich  arches  of  the  Addolorata,  Sant' 
Antonio  and  San  Francesco.  And  you  might  like  to 
see  a  few  other  things  such  as  the  house  with  Gagini's 
column,  the  mediaeval  friezes  of  the  Carmine,  the  Ser- 
pottas  of  Santo  Spirito,  and  the  secret  passage  built 
by  the  Greeks  through  the  heart  of  the  mountain.' 

'We'll  go  there  first — Restie  adores  secret  passages.' 

'No,  San  Giorgio  first.' 

We  did  not  know  what  a  tragedy  was  impending 
there. 

San  Giorgio  is  a  ruined  chapel  with  a  doorway  which 
is  among  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  the  rich 
Sicilian  Norman.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  in  the 
•chapel  except  the  doorway,  but  it  is  kept  locked  up 
for  some  reason  or  other,  and  that,  of  course,  made 
Lord  Camelot  anxious  to  examine  it. 

Til  get  the  key,'  I  cried,  asking  an  old  woman, 
who  happened  to  speak  Italian  as  well  as  her  native 
Sicilian,  where  it  was  kept.  'At  the  Seminario  up 
above,'  she  said,  pointing  to  an  enormous  building 
towering  aloft,  whose  terraces  rose  many  feet  above 
our  heads.  The  City  of  Girgenti,  being  built  on  the 
slopes  of  a  very  steep  hill,  is  a  succession  of  lofty 
walls  and  terraces;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  one 
fifty  feet  high.  When  I  reached  the  doorof  the  Seminario, 
I  heard  a  footstep  behind  me.  It  was  Lord  Camelot. 
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He  had  no  desire  to  be  left  alone  with  Blanche.  He 
said  he  thought  he  would  like  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Seminario  while  we  were  obtaining  the  key.  The 
landlord  of  the  hotel,  it  appeared,  ignoring  the  Cathedral 
and  all  the  Greek  and  Gothic  remains,  had  told  him 
that  the  three-hundred-year-old  Seminario  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  city  itself  worth  seeing. 

The  porter  said  that  we  could  not  see  the  building, 
lectures  were  going  on,  but  offered  to  take  us  into 
the  garden  to  see  the  view.  He  assured  us  that  we 
should  be  astonished. 

We  were.  As  we  peeped  over  the  garden  wall  we 
saw  below  us  a  little  plateau  bounded  on  the  left  side 
by  San  Giorgio,  but  on  the  right  and  front  by  a  deep 
moat  with  a  wall  rising  sheer  from  the  far  side,  and 
a  low  sort  of  rampart  on  the  near  side.  What  the 
virtues  of  this  special  type  of  fortification  are  I  do  not 
know,  I  have  never  seen  it  applied  elsewhere.  There 
were  iron  garden  seats  against  the  rampart,  affording 
an  easy  slope  up  to  it. 

When  we  first  peeped  over,  Blanche  and  Restie  were 
still  examining  the  gateway  of  San  Giorgio;  there 
were  rabbits  kept  inside,  which  engaged  his  attention. 
They  heard  our  footsteps  above  and  looked  up.  Restie 
was  seized  with  a  child-like  desire  to  show  off.  He 
took  a  run  on  to  one  of  the  seats  to  jump  over  the 
rampart,  never  doubting  that  the  ground  was  the 
same  height  on  the  other  side  as  it  was  on  his.  He  ran 
as  hard  as  he  could  to  get  the  necessary  momentum. 
It  was  quite  a  jump  to  clear  the  rampart,  even  with 
stepping  on  the  seat,  for  such  a  little  chap  as  he  was. 
As  he  topped  it  he  gave  a  scream  of  terror.  He  had 
seen  the  moat.  We  could  see  that  it  was  very  deep, 
even  from  where  we  were,  though  we  could  not  see 
how  deep.  Blanche  flew  after  him,  too  late  to  stop 
him;  he  had  too  much  impetus  to  stop  himself.  We 
waited  to  see  him  disappear,  to  be  shattered  to  pieces. 

He  could  not  escape  without  terrible  injuries  from 
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such  a  fall,  for  he  would  be  certain  to  dash  himself 
against  the  opposite  wall  of  the  moat.  He  seemed  to 
see  this  himself,  though  he  was  such  a  little  chap, 
for  he  made  a  wild  jump  for  it,  not  knowing  the  fate 
that  would  have  awaited  him  if  he  could  have  cleared 
that  opposite  wall,  nor  the  almost  impossibility  of 
catching  hold  of  a  wall  jumping  at  it  as  he  did.  There 
was  a  moment's  respite.  The  thousandth  chance 
had  come  off;  by  some  miracle  the  little  soft  fingers 
clung  to  the  sharp  stone  wall.  They  almost  seemed  to 
be  sticking  to  it  with  their  blood.  That  moment  was 
enough  for  Blanche.  We  saw  her  jump  into  the  moat. 

Picture  the  situation  for  us.  There  we  were,  the 
boy's  father,  the  girl's  lover.  The  whole  tragedy  had 
begun  not  seventy  feet  from  us  in  a  straight  line, 
but  to  get  to  them  meant  a  detour  of  several  minutes. 
For  the  terrace  on  which  we  stood  went  down  sheer  for 
fifty  feet  to  the  plateau. 

'What  shall  we  do,  what  shall  we  do  ? '  cried  the 
agonised  father. 

I  did  not  answer  him;  for  the  moment  I  saw  that 
the  one  way  we  could  help  was  by  standing  where  we 
were,  where  we  could  see,  where  there  were  plenty  of 
men  to  help.  When  Blanche  jumped  down  that  moat, 
I  felt  a  coward  for  not  jumping  after  her  from  where 
I  was.  1  excused  my  cowardice  to  myself  by  saying, 
'If  I  am  crippled,  her  last  chance  is  gone.' 

The  child  only  hung  on  for  a  few  seconds  and  then 
fell  backwards  into  the  moat. 

'Shall  I  go,  or  you  ? '  I  asked  of  Lord  Camelot. 
'One  of  us  must  stay  here  to  summon  aid.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  because  I  can  speak  Italian.  Or  would  you 
rather  I  went — to — break  it  to  you  ? ' 

Now  if  any  man  ever  loved  anything  in  the  world 
that  man  loved  his  child,  forgetful  though  he  was  of 
its  existence  so  often.  But  he  was  game  when  he  was 
put  to  the  touchstone. 

Til  go/  he  said.  'If  he's  dead  I  should  like  to  know 
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the  worst  at  once;  and  you're  more  good  at  calling  help 
than  I  am.' 

Down  he  went.  The  minutes  it  took  him  to  reach 
the  plateau  seemed  like  hours.  When  at  last  he  got 
to  where  they  had  gone  over,  he  yelled  out,  'Ladders, 
quick,  for  God's  sake  ! '  and,  swarming  over  the  ram- 
part, prepared  to  drop.  Now  a  man,  if  he  hangs  on 
by  his  fingers  for  a  second  or  two,  and  balances  himself 
properly,  can  drop  a  good  height  without  hurting 
himself.  If  it  had  been  mould  instead  of  being  rock 
below  (as  perhaps  it  was  in  the  moat),  a  scientific 
drop  might  have  led  to  no  ill  results,  even  from  the 
height  on  which  we  stood. 

I  burst  into  the  lecture-room,  where  a  priest  was 
giving  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  miracles  to  a  rather 
awe-struck  class. 

'A  ladder  ! '  I  cried,  'a  ladder  !  Some  one  has  fallen 
into  the  moat.' 

The  priest  did  not  seem  to  understand.  I  dragged 
him  out  on  the  terrace,  followed  by  all  his  scholars, 
and  pointed  to  the  spot. 

'Capisco,  capisco!'  he  cried,  and  at  once  began 
to  show  the  power  of  his  kind  to  deal  v/ith  a  crisis. 

We  tore  to  the  edge  of  the  moat.  Death  was  not 
there.  I  gave  a  great  glad  gasp. 

The  Earl  was  endeavouring  to  discover  the  nature 
of  Blanche's  injuries.  But  he  could  not  get  her  atten- 
tion. She  was  smothering  Restie  with  kisses,  to  which 
he  was  submitting  with  very  ill  grace,  as  he  wished 
to  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  first  wounds.  That 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  any  skin  left  on  the  inside  of 
his  hands  appeared  to  give  him  positive  pleasure, 
it  made  such  a  lot  of  blood.  He  had  never  played  at 
war  so  realistically  before,  and  was  not  feeling  bad 
yet.  We  did  not  get  into  the  moat  as  expeditiously 
as  they  had;  it  is  astonishing  what  a  time  it  takes 
when  you  use  a  ladder  for  it.  When  we  did  get  down, 
and  Blanche  had  satisfied  herself  in  some  mysterious 
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way  (by  his  not  crying  out  when  he  was  hugged),  I 
think),  that  Restie  was  not  much  hurt,  she  tried  to 
get  up  herself,  but  it  was  a  lamentable  failure.  Not 
knowing  how  to  jump,  she  had  let  her  whole  weight 
land  on  one  foot,  and  broken  the  ankle.  Even  we 
knew  enough  to  see  that  it  hung  so  horribly  loose.  When 
she  tried  to  get  up  she  fainted,  which  simplified  carrying 
her  up  the  ladder  a  good  deal.  I  envied  Lord  Camelot 
carrying  her,  though  I  gladly  gave  way  to  him  when 
I  learnt  that  he  was  a  distinguished  amateur  fireman. 
The  nobility  have  the  oddest  crazes,  but  they  some- 
times come  in  useful.  He  was  a  perfect  artist  at 
carrying  a  woman  on  a  ladder.  I  had  remembered  to 
ask  the  porter  at  the  Seminario  to  go  for  a  carriage 
and  bring  it  to  the  nearest  point. 

She  had  jumped  right  underneath  where  the  child 
was  hanging.  Being  almost  helpless  with  her  broken 
ankle,  she  might  have  sustained  frightful  injuries 
by  his  dropping  on  the  top  of  her.  But  before  she 
jumped  she  had  called  out,  'Hold  on,  if  you  can, 
Restie,  till  I  call  "Let  go  !'"  And  he  had  held  on. 
He  was  full  of  pluck. 

Her  jump  was  true.  She  landed  right  under  him, 
and  crippled  as  she  was,  she  managed  to  make  a 
buffer  for  him  by  screwing  herself  round  with  her  feet 
towards  the  wall  from  which  he  hung  and  raising  her 
knees  with  her  dress  stretched  between  them. 

'Drop  straight  down!' 

He  did,  and  hardly  even  jarred  himself,  though  he 
lost  his  balance  and  rolled  back  on  her.  She  divined 
that  if  he  lost  his  balance  he  would  fall  backward,  and 
the  position  she  had  chosen  gave  her  the  chance 
of  putting  out  a  hand  right  or  left  to  save  his  head  if 
he  fell  sideways. 

When  we  got  her  to  the  surface,  and  were  waiting 
for  the  carriage,  she  opened  her  eyes.  'Could  you  take 
my  boot  off  ?  It  hurts  awfully.' 

'Please  to  keep  it  on  if  you  can,'  said  Lord  Camelot. 
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He  knew  something  about  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
case  of  accidents.  His  fireman  training  included  that. 

'Must  I  ? '  said  Blanche  sobbing,  but  quite  bravely. 
'I'll  do  it,  but  why  is  it  better  ?' 

'Because  if  you  leave  the  boot  on  till  the  doctor 
sets  the  broken  limb  it  won't  swell,  and  he  can  put 
it  in  plaster  at  once,  and  save  several  days  for  you.' 

'I  ean't  take  it  off  myself,'  said  Blanche,  trying  to 
encourage  herself,  'so  if  you  won't  take  it  off  I  suppose 
it  will  have  to  stay  on.' 

The  carriage  was  waiting,  but  the  priest  sent  for  a 
stretcher  from  the  Seminario.  'You  do  not  know  our 
Sicilian  roads,'  he  said.  The  stretcher  was  borne  by 
four  men  in  black  cotton  robes  which  enveloped  them 
from  head  to  foot,  their  heads  being  completely 
hidden  in  tall  peaked  hoods  with  slits  for  the  eyes  and 
nose.  They  belonged  to  the  Misericordia  Guild  which 
carries  the  sick  and  injured  to  the  hospitals.  The 
Earl  would  not  hear  of  her  being  taken  to  the  Ospedale 
Civico. 

'Carry  her  to  the  hotel,'  he  said.  'I  will  telegraph 
for  an  English  doctor  from  Malta.' 

I  have  still  a  Kodak  I  took  of  that  strange  proces- 
sion as  it  wound  down  the  ancient  streets  and  the  hot 
long  slope  beyond  the  walls.  Before  and  behind 
strode  two  martial  and  -masterful  carabinieri,  with 
clanking  sabres  and  grand  gendarme  uniforms,  though 
even  the  barbarous  Girgenti  crowd  respects  the  sad 
livery  of  the  Misericordia.  In  the  midst,  with  the  tall 
figure  of  the  Earl  bending  over  her  every  minute, 
Blanche  was  borne  by  those  strange  masked  figures. 
Only  once  did  she  show  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  that 
was  when  a  dog — quite  friendly — came  to  smell  her 
bier.  I  should  not  have  used  that  word,  though  one 
looked  almost  instinctively  for  the  priest  and  the 
candles  and  the  crucifix. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

ON   THE   RACK 

WHEN  we  got  back  to  the  Hotel  des  Temples,  the  excite- 
ment was  intense.  We  missed  some  of  it,  the  Earl  and 
I,  because  we  were  sending  telegrams.  He  did  not 
grudge  expense  for  the  girl  who  had  saved  his  boy's 
life.  He  and  I  and  the  hotel-keeper  concocted  a 
tremendous  telegram,  to  Malta,  to  his  brother,  who 
was  captain  on  one  of  the  big  battleships  there.  A 
steamer  was  to  be  chartered,  and  an  English  doctor 
and  nurse  were  to  be  sent  direct  to  Girgenti  without 
a  minute's  delay.  An  Italian  doctor  was  sent  for  from 
the  town  to  do  what  was  urgent  in  the  interval. 

Donna  Felicita  had  taken  charge  of  the  patient. 
Speaking  English  and  Sicilian  as  well  as  Italian,  she 
would  in  any  case  have  been  invaluable.  Added  to 
this,  she  was  an  extraordinarily  sympathetic  person  to 
have  in  a  sick-room,  and  mingled  with  her  sympathy, 
she  had  a  precious  strain  of  Italian  callousness  about 
bloodshed  which  made  her  wonderfully  cool.  I  met 
her  coming  down  the  stairs,  after  she  had  undressed 
Blanche,  all  except  one  boot  and  stocking,  and  put  her 
to  bed.  'How  is  Blanche  ? '  I  asked  anxiously. 

She  did  not  think  she  was  hurt  dangerously,  though 
her  ankle  was  broken  and  she  had  had  a  severe  shaking. 
She  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  the  'young 
and  brave,'  said  Donna  Felicita,  'never  give  death  a 
chance  unless  he  takes  them  by  surprise.' 

'Can  I  see  her  ? ' 

She  supposed  so,  and  added  enigmatically  that 
everybody  seemed  to  want  to  see  her. 

She  did  what  was  important — led  the  way  to 
Blanche's  room,  and  knocked  at  the  door  and  peeped 
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in.  Then  she  drew  back  and  motioned  me  to  go  in 
front  of  her,  and  closed  the  door  behind  me.  I  did 
not  notice  her  doing  it,  and  so  had  no  time  to  wonder. 
Lady  Helen  was  with  Blanche,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  faces  of  the  two  women  which  showed 
that  it  was  rather  a  penitent  Lady  Helen. 

Blanche  had  not  her  usual  colour,  but  otherwise 
she  showed  very  little  trace  of  the  pain  she  must  have 
been  suffering.  She  held  out  her  hand  and  thanked 
me  for  coming  to  see  how  she  was.  I  think  that  if  I 
had  not  been  overjoyed  at  finding  her  so  much  better 
than  I  expected,  I  should  have  been  discouraged  as  a 
lover.  Restie  was  there  in  a  wild  state  of  indignation 
because  Donna  Felicita  had  dipped  his  hands  in  oil 
and  smothered  them  with  bandages  to  keep  the  air 
out  till  the  doctor  came.  It  was  not  very  good,  perhaps, 
for  Blanche  to  have  him  with  her,  but  she  saw  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  him  quiet  was  to  allow  him  to 
imagine  that  he  was  nursing  her;  and  it  might  have 
done  her  more  harm  not  to  have  him  in  her  sight  after 
her  great  error  and  great  reparation.  The  prettiest 
thing  in  the  room,  if  I  had  had  any  eye  for  it,  was  Peni- 
tence. I  stayed  as  long  as  I  decently  could,  and  hung 
about  the  staircases  and  corridors  as  far  into  the 
night  as  there  was  any  chance  of  waylaying  some  one 
coming  from  the  sick-room.  The  broken  ankle  did  not 
frighten  me.  I  dreaded  much  more  the  after-effects 
of  that  terrific  jump.  The  moat  was  twenty  feet  deep, 
and  the  bottom  very  hard.  The  Italian  doctor  did 
not  think  that  she  had  suffered  any  internal  inj  ury ,  though 
the  fracture  was  a  grave  one.  But  I  had  no  confidence 
in  him.  Italian  doctors  are  a  bit  erratic,  and  I  did 
not  see  why  a  shining  light  in  the  profession  should 
hide  himself  under  a  bushel  at  Girgenti. 

I  kept  waking  up  in  the  night  with  horrible  distress 
about  Blanche.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  there  was  no 
means  of  satisfying  my  suspense.  I  could  not  be  knock- 
ing at  her  door  all  night.  I  understood  that  Donna 
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Feliciti  was  sitting  up  with  her,  though  Lady  Helen 
had  been  quite  anxious  to  take  her  place. 

As  I  could  not  keep  asleep  I  went  out  on  the  terrace 
as  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  to  see  if  I  could  make  out 
anything  like  a  tug  from  Malta  coming  in.  Captain 
Deffoy  had  telegraphed  that  he  was  sending  a  doctor, 
and  I  was  very  anxious  for  his  arrival. 

Why  could  he  not  be  on  board  the  smart  yacht 
which  was  running  into  the  harbour  so  swiftly,  and 
looked  so  lovely  with  her  three  saucily-raking  masts 
against  the  opalescent  waters  of  Porto  Empedocle  in 
the  early  morning  ?  She  was  an  English  yacht  too, 
for  as  eight  o'clock  struck  a  sailor  went  aft  and  shook 
out  a  white  ensign  over  her  stern.  I  watched  her  run 
in  and  berth,  then  I  turned  my  glasses  on  the  sea 
again  to  look  for  that  tug.  I  waited  for  an  hour 
and  still  I  saw  no  signs.  I  heard  the  carrozze  driving  up 
to  take  up  their  positions  outside  the  hotel ;  there  was 
nothing  in  that.  Sicilian  flies  always  do  come  to  hotels 
an  hour  or  two  before  any  one  is  likely  to  want  them. 
There  are  not  enough  cab-patrons  to  go  all  round  in 
a  land  where  cabs  grow  almost  as  thick  as  artichokes. 
Then  the  glass  door  opened  behind  me,  and  an  English- 
man came  out;  a  big  bluff  man  with  a  face  as  red  as 
a  brick,  and  a  close-trimmed  red  beard. 

'Are  you  the  doctor  from  Malta  ? '  I  asked  desper- 
ately. 

'Almost  as  good,'  he  said.  'I'm  Captain  Brand,— 
and  I've  brought  the  doctor  and  nurse  with  me.  It 
took  the  Admiral's  yacht  to  do  it.' 

I  could  see  at  the  time  that  the  yacht  came  in  that 
she  carried  a  few  light  guns,  but  big  ocean-going 
yachts  often  do,  nowadays,  when  they  are  going  South 
Sea  cruises. 

He  introduced  me  to  the  doctor,  a  tall,  grave,  clean- 
shaven man,  who  was  probably  a  good  deal  older  than 
he  looked,  and  to  the  nurse,  to  whom  his  manner  was 
deferential.  But  when  I  had  taken  them  up  as  far  as 
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Blanche's  room  and  returned  to  him,  he  was  already 
storming  for  his  breakfast,  so  I  concluded  to  sit  down 
and  breakfast  with  him.  I  did  not  like  to  catechise 
a  full-blown  captain  in  the  Navy,  being  by  nature  a 
diffident  man.  I  also  judged  that  if  I  said  nothing  and 
passed  him  the  victuals,  his  tongue  would  seek  relief 
sooner  or  later. 

'It's  the  Admiral's  yacht,  you  see,'  he  began  as 
soon  as  there  was  a  pause  in  the  eating.  And  then  he 
rattled  off  a  long  yarn  that  as  there  was  no  English 
civilian  doctor  in  Malta  willing  to  go  over  to  Girgenti 
at  an  hour's  notice  in  a  tug,  and  as  no  tug  fast  enough 
to  do  the  job  could  be  hired,  Captain  Deffoy  applied 
to  the  Admiral  for  leave  to  send  his  launch  and  his 
ship's  doctor  to  fetch  the  patient  to  Malta.  The  Admiral 
did  not  see  how  the  service  rules  would  permit  that,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  sending  a  whole  ship 
for  as  long  as  he  pleased  within  the  limits  of  the 
Mediterranean  command.  The  Admiral's  yacht  and 
despatch  boat  was  of  course  always  ready  to  go  to  sea. 

'Consequently,'  said  my  interlocutor,  making  a 
wry  face  over  the  Hyblaean  honey,  'I  had  notice  to 
sail  as  soon  as  the  passenger  came  on  board 
whom  the  Admiral  wished  to  send  to  Girgenti.  The 
passenger  was  the  nurse,  and  she  came  on  board  in 
about  an  hour,  and  here  I  am.  Is  there  anything  to 
do  in  this  blasted  place  ?  We  have  to  stay  here,  that 
is  down  at  Porto  Empedocle,  which  I  suppose  is  fifty 
times  worse,  until  the  lady  can  spare  the  doctor.  The 
Admiral  could  not  send  the  doctor  without  the  ship, 
so  he  sent  the  ship  too.' 

Blanche  insisted  on  the  nurse  and  the  doctor  having 
their  breakfast  before  they  did  anything  to  her 
foot. 

She  had  not  slept,  but  she  had  dreamed  that  she  had 
jumped  into  the  moat  a  hundred  times. 

Donna  Felicita  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  see  her 
before  the  bone  was  set.  She  knew  that  I  was  in  love 
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with  her.  I  was  very  grateful,  for  two  reasons.  I 
had  been  torn  with  "anxiety  about  her  all  night, 
and  I  had  an  idea  that  the  doctor  might  prescribe 
perfect  quiet  after  he  had  set  the  bone.  Restie  was  not 
there  for  once;  he  was  sound  asleep  in  his  sister's 
room.  Blanche  looked  a  little  whiter  and  more 
worn,  but  she  was  in  brave  spirits.  Donna  Felicita 
had  told  her  how  anxious  I  had  been,  and  she  was 
very  grateful;  but  I  did  not  detect  any  note  of  encour- 
agement in  her  gratitude.  I  was  only  a  very  kind 
friend.  Her  pain  had  not  robbed  her  of  the  sense 
of  the  ridiculous.  'Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  such  a 
thing  ? '  she  said.  'A  nursery  governess  breaks 
her  ankle  in  a  pottering  Sicilian  town;  a  British  noble- 
man wires  off  to  Malta  like  a  child  crying  for  the  moon; 
and  the  Admiral  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
station  sends  his  official  yacht  and  his  doctor,  and  a 
nurse,  from  a  naval  hospital,  at  an  hour's  notice. 
And  not  twenty-four  hours  before  this  insignifi- 
cant governess  had  been  dismissed  with  a  month's 
salary  in  lieu  of  notice,  and  told  to  pack  off  to  England 
as  soon  as  she  could  get  her  portmanteaux  ready. 
I  am  sorry  that  she  won't  be  able  to  get  them  ready 
f.or  the  present;  but  if  they  let  her  stay  in  this  room, 
with  its  views  of  the  temples  from  where  she  lies 
in  bed,  she  won't  mind  much  how  long  it  is  before  she 
has  to  leave  the  place  where  she  has  this  grand  pano- 
rama provided  for  her,  and  an  Admiral's  yacht  in 
attendance,  and  a  rich  man  racking  his  brains  to  think 
how  his  money  may  provide  some  fresh  comfort 
for  her.' 

Then  her  face  turned  very  serious,  and  she  cried 
passionately,  'I  do  hope  I  shall  not  get  well  too  soon; 
every  hour  that  I  am  unable  to  move  is  another  hour 
with  Restie.' 

Sicily  is  lacking  in  many  comforts  for  the  invalid, 
but  it  can  give  much  which  is  hardly  possible  in 
other  places.  Lady  Helen's  room,  for  instance,  into 
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which  Blanche  had  been  carried,  had  French  windows 
opening  on  to  a  little  private  terrace.  Sicilian  beds 
are  light  and  small,  and  there  were  plenty  of  servants 
in  the  hotel.  It  would  be  nothing,  when  she  was  getting 
better,  to  lift  her  bed  through  the  French  window 
out  on  to  the  terrace;  and  in  that  perfect  climate  she 
would  be  able  to  spend  several  hours  a  day  in  bed  in 
the  open  air,  under  an  awning  the  sailors  were  to  rig 
up  for  her,  surrounded  by  her  friends.  Restie  could 
play  at  the  terrace  being  a  ship,  which  he  would  be 
sure  to  do  after  a  visit  to  the  Admiral's  yacht. 

From  the  moment  that  the  doctor  discovered  that 
she  had  received  no  injuries  beyond  the  broken  ankle 
no  restriction  was  placed  upon  her  seeing  her  friends. 
The  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  after  herankle, 
was  set  was  Lord  Camelot.  Donna  Felicita  took  him 
in  at  his  particular  request.  There  was  plenty  of  room 
in  Blanche's  bedroom  for  her  and  the  nurse  to  remain 
present  without  being  too  near. 

Lord  Camelot  seemed  a  little  doubtful  as  to  how  he 
would  be  received,  but  Blanche  received  him  with  a 
friendly  smile  on  her  white  face. 

'I  have  not  come,  Miss  Roseveare/  he  began, 
'until  I  had  the  doctor's  assurance  that  seeing  me 
would  do  you  no  harm.' 

'Why  should  it  ? ' 

'I  thought  that  seeing  me  would  agitate  you.' 

'Why  ? '  She  knew,  but  she  could  think  of  nothing 
else  to  say. 

'Don't  you  remember  the  last  thing  I  said  to  you 
before  we  went  out  on  that  fatal  expedition  ? ' 

'Yes,  you  said  that  I  was  to  leave  Restie;  but  I'm 
not  afraid  of  that  now  for  some  weeks  to  come.' 

'You  shall  never  leave  him  except  by  your  own  free 
will,'  he  said  with  deep  emotion.  'There  will  always 
be  a  room  under  my  roof  for  the  benefactor  who  has 
saved  my  boy's  life.' 

'Don't  call  me  benefactor.     It  was  I  who  nearly 
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let   him  lose  it.    You  were  right  when  you  said  that 
I  wasn't  taking  care  of  him.' 

'I  only  said  it  to  put  you  in  the  wrong,  and  have 
an  excuse  for  dismissing  you.' 

'It  was  true — not  true  because  I  was  neglecting 
him  to  talk  to  Mr  Cascable,  but  because  I  thought  I 
knew  better  than  you  about  the  management  of  chil- 
dren. I  thought  you  were  too  careful  about  accidents. 
My  little  brothers  have  been  brought  up  to  look  after 
themselves,  but  I  suppose  they  have  had  poor  man's 
luck.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  rather  like  dogs. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  a  dog  walking  on  the  top 
of  a  wall  what  the  height  is — three  feet  or  fifty — if 
it's  the  same  breadth.' 

'That's  the  right  principle/ 

'No,  you  were  right.' 

'If  I  was,  how  am  I  ever  to  thank  you  enough  for 
risking  your  own  life  to  break  his  fall,  like  the  angel 
— ahem — lest  he  should  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone.' 

'Oh,  I  think  you've  done  pretty  well  already. 
Fancy  poor  insignificant  me  having  the  Admiral's 
yacht  sent  all  the  way  from  Malta  to  cure  me.  It's 
a  good  think  I'm  not  like  Humpty-Dumpty.' 

'It's  all  very  well  your  making  light  of  it,  Miss 
Roseveare,  but  how  am  I  to  show  my  gratitude  ? ' 

'You've  shown  it  already  by  promising  that  I  may 
stay  with  Restie  as  long  as  I  like.' 

'And  by  God  you  shall !  You  shan't  be  sent  away 
to  please  the  King  himself. ' 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

COURAGE 

THIS  was  a  subject  in  which  he  really  stood  much 
more  in  awe  of  his  daughter  than  of  his  sovereign. 
But  Lady  Helen  was  quite  ready  to  do  homage  to 
pluck,  and  Blanche  showed  a  serene  courage  which  took 
all  hearts.  The  ship's  doctor  whose  business  lay  on 
the  great  waters  with  the  finest  Jack  tars  in  the  world, 
would  not  easily  forget  the  girl  of  eighteen  who  had 
insisted  upon  his  eating  his  breakfast  before  he  atten- 
ded to  her,  because  half  an  hour  did  not  count  for 
much  after  a  whole  night  of  it. 

There  was  almost  a  pitched  battle  over  chloroform. 
She  was  much  more  afraid  of  her  heart  stopping 
under  chloroform  than  of  the  pain,  and  begged  not  to 
have  it  because  she  was  such  a  coward. 

The  man  of  the  seas  smiled. 

'What  do  you  know  of  chloroform  ? ' 

'It  isn't  what  I  know  about  it,  but  what  I  don't 
know.' 

'Oh,  come,'  he  said,  'it's  death  you're  talking  about 
and  not  chloroform.  That's  what  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  of  all  the  people  who  have  ever  lived  in 
the  world  have  felt ;  the  rest  were  heroes,  and  you  are 
really  a  hero,  little  woman.' 

'Oh,  am  I  ? '  she  said  faintly.  'Then  I  must  try  and 
behave  like  one.  I'm  really  not  afraid  of  death — 
only  life  was  beginning  to  be  such  a  very  nice  place 
again.' 

'It's  lucky  you  are  a  hero,  because  I'm  an  awful 
coward;'  if  you  didn't  take  chloroform  my  nerve  would 
go  to  pieces,  I  should  be  so  horribly  afraid  of  hurting 
you  all  the  time.' 
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'Ah  !    you  mean  that  I  should  move/ 

'Well,  no  man  could  keep  still.  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  about  you,  I  think  you've  pluck  enough 
for  anything,  but  if  you  did  move — and  it  might  not 
be  you,  but  your  nerves  that  did  it — it  might  just 
spoil  the  perfect  setting  of  it.  You  don't  want  to 
have  a  lump  there,  do  you  ? ' 

'No,'  she  replied  with  a  weak  smile,  'I  think  I'd 
rather  have  chloroform  than  a  frog  on  my  ankle.' 

'You'll  be  quite  interested  in  what  I  have  to  do 
before  we  get  to  the  chloroform  stage,'  he  said  cheerily, 
to  get  over  the  period  which  is  so  trying  to  the  nerves 
of  the  ordinary  patient.  But  he  was  not  prepared  for 
her  rejoinder. 

'Might  Lord  Camelot's  little  boy  see  it,  he  would 
enjoy  it  so  much.' 

'H'm.    I  don't  much  care  about  that.' 

'I  assure  you,  doctor,  that  he'll  be  as  good  as  gold. 
He  won't  utter  a  sound.  He'll  bottle  it  all  up  till 
afterwards,  and  then  you'll  have  a  very  bad  half-hour 
with  whys  and  wherefores.' 

'Oh,  well,'  he  conceded,  not  convinced,  'if  you  wish 
it  I  suppose  we  must  allow  it.  It  will  be  a  fine  nerve 
tonic  for  him  anyhow,  if  he  can  stand  it.' 

Restie's  sympathy  for  Blanche  could  not  extinguish 
his  enjoyment.  He  thought  it  almost  worth  having 
an  accident  as  he  watched  the  preparations. 

First  there  was  the  sawing  of  the  splints  brought 
from  the  ship,  and  the  cutting  of  the  felt  stocking,  and 
then  there  was  the  mixing  of  the  plaster  in  a  pudding 
basin  (such  a  marvellous  Sicilian  basin  with  a  bright 
green  lining). 

The  doctor  asked  for  one  of  Blanche's  stockings, 
a  new  one  that  had  not  lost  its  shape. 

'Take  one  of  mine,'  cried  Lady  Helen,  who  had 
come  in  with  Restie.  She  held  out  a  square  drawer 
full  of  stockings  for  the  doctor  to  take  his  choice. 

He  turned  them  over  with  a  dissatisfied  air.     She 
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thought  he  must  be  rather  hard  to  please.  'Haven't 
you  got  anything  but  silk  ? '  he  asked  at  length. 

She  shook  her  head. 

'I've  plenty  of  cotton  pairs/  said  Blanche,  'but 
I  don't  believe  there's  one  new  one.  Won't  the  one 
that  I  had  on  the  other  leg  do  ? ' 

He  cut  out  two  half  stockings  of  feet,  but  the 
stocking  was  stretched,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles 
Blanche  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  doctor's  idea  of 
her  leg. 

He  brought  the  pieces  to  the  bed  and  measured 
them  by  it;  they  would  have  done  for  a  giantess. 

Before  he  mixed  the  plaster,  he  had  taken  off  his 
coat  and  put  on  an  apron  and  tucked  a  towel  in  at 
his  collar  to  cover  his  waistcoat. 

'You  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  cook  me  as  well 
as  carve  me,'  said  Blanche. 

'I'm  not  going  to  carve  you,  my  dear/  he  replied, 
taking  up  the  saw,  which  had  given  her  a  little  shiver 
when  she  perceived  it;  'this  is  to  cut  the  splints.  I 
should  have  put  on  a  very  different  kit  for  that/ 

This  was  the  last  operation  before  he  mixed  the 
plaster. 

'And  now,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  Miss  Roseveare,  I 
will  call  in  my  assistant/ 

Donna  Felicita,  who  had  sat  up  with  Blanche  all 
night  and  retired  for  a  few  hours'  sleep  when  she  was 
relieved  in  the  morning,  came  in  with  the  assistant. 
'You  will  be  glad  of  a  woman,  Blanche,  and  I  dare  say 
the  doctor  will  too/ 

He  sized  her  up  with  his  grave  eyes  and  said,  'There 
are  women  and  women,  but  I  think  you  are  the  right 
sort/ 

'Can't  I  help  too?'  asked  Lady  Helen,  and  her 
voice  showed  that  she  meant  it/ 

'Very  much/  he  replied,  'by  taking  that  boy  away. 
He's  your  brother,  isn't  he  ? ' 

This  was  not  what  she  wanted  to  do.     She  would 
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have  preferred  to  try  her  heroism  like  Donna  Felicita. 
It  was  a  much  greater  sacrifice  on  her  part  to  say 
'Very  well.'  She  anticipated  a  scene  with  Restie. 
She  thought  the  doctor  would  probably  have  to  put 
him  out.  But  the  boy  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  kissed 
Blanche  and  said, — 

'Don't  be  frightened.  You  won't  know  what's 
going  on.  Come  along,  Helen  ! '  It  was  he  who  hurried 
her  out. 

When  she  saw  the  doctor  ready  to  administer 
chloroform,  Felicity  took  Blanche's  hand.  She  was 
so  full  of  magnetism  and  sympathy  that  Blanche 
began  protesting  anew  against  the  necessity  of  chloro- 
form. Felicita,  however,  had  no  illusions  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  her  will  rather  than  the  doctor's  which 
Blanche  was  obeying  when  he  held  the  sponge  to  her 
nostrils  and  told  her  to  breathe  hard. 

The  chloroform  deadened  Blanche's  pain.  It 
paralysed  her  powers,  but  it  did  not  deprive  her 
altogether  of  consciousness.  She  saw  the  doctor  rise 
quickly  from  his  seat  at  the  side  of  the  bed  and  take 
her  ankle  into  his  two  hands. 

Then  she  felt  an  awful  wrench,  and  could  not  help 
a  wail.  Her  leg  gave  a  convulsive  movement. 

'For  goodness'  sake  keep  still,'  cried  the  doctor. 
'I  have  no  more  plaster  without  sending  to  the  ship.' 

He  was  stupefied  when  she  answered  him.  Though 
patients  often  scream  and  quiver  under  chloroform, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  as  unconscious  as  an  oyster 
put  on  the  hob  to  open.  Blanche  had  not  lost  her 
consciousness  when  she  gave  the  big  sigh  of  self- 
abandonment,  which  he  had  awaited  as  his  signal  for 
operating,  for  when  he  cried  'For  goodness'  sake 
keep  still,'  she  said,  almost  in  her  natural  voice, — 

'Well,  you  needn't  be  the  only  one  to  lose  your 
temper.' 

'And  that's  after  twenty  minutes  of  chloroform  !' 
said  the  doctor  to  Donna  Felicita. 
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After  that  Blanche  lay  as  still  as  if  she  was  stunned, 
but  whether  by  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  or 
will  power,  Donna  Felicita  could  not  say.  Certainly 
she  had  not  lost  consciousness,  because  she  was  able 
afterwards  to  tell  Restie,  to  his  infinite  delight,  the 
whole  business  of  putting  a  limb  in  splints;  how  the 
doctor  had  wrenched  the  broken  ankle  out  like  a  cata- 
pult so  as  to  let  everything  fly  back  again  into  its 
proper  place,  and  had  laid  the  felt  stocking  on  each 
side  of  the  leg  and  the  splints  outside  the  felt  like 
cricket  pads  (Blanche  knew  all  about  cricket;  her 
young  brothers  had  a  great  respect  for  her  powers  in 
this  direction) ,  and  slathered  the  whole  thing  over  with 
plaster  right  up  to  her  thigh,  until  her  leg  was  in  a 
case  as  big  as  a  coffin. 

'Who  helped  him?'  asked  Restie.  'Was  that 
Italian  lady  any  good  ?  ' 

'Yes,  she  was  splendid,'  said  Blanche.  'The  doctor 
was  able  to  let  his  assistant  go  on  tapping  my  heart  and 
things  because  Donna  Felicita  was  so  quick  and  so 
gentle.' 

'I  wonder  if  Helen  could  have  done  it?'  mused 
Restie.  'I'd  rather  have  the  Italian  lady;  but  Helen's 
got  the  pluck,  because  when  she  was  chasing  me  down 
the  corridor  at  Camelot,  I  put  my  hand  through  a  glass 
door,  and  the  blood  jumped  out  like  a  garden  hose, 
and  she  clawed  hold  of  me  and  twisted  the  blind  cord 
round  it  and  just  did — well,  I  don't  know  what  she  did, 
but  she  did  what  she  had  to  do  till  the  people  who  had 
heard  the  glass  came,  or  else,  Blanche,'  he  said  solemnly, 
'I  should  have  bled  to  death.' 


BOOK    II 


CHAPTER    I, 

ENTER  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  BUNYAN  AND  MRS 
BUNYAN 

As  soon  as  Blanche  Roseveare's  foot  was  sufficiently 
well  for  her  to  be  moved,  Lord  Camelot  asked  her 
where  she  would  like  to  spend  her  convalescence.  She 
chose  Syracuse,  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  she  thought 
Restie  would  find  it  less  dull  than  other  places  in 
Sicily. 

We,  of  course,  went  to  the  Villa  Politi,  and  the 
child  found  that  delightful  garden  a  boy's  paradise. 
We  had  a  curious  tragi-comedy  of  a  visit  there.  I 
say  'we,'  because  I  accompanied  them  to  the  hotel. 
Tommy  and  Felicita  had  not  yet  returned  to 
Syracuse. 

There  were  several  cross-threads  at  work.  Lady 
Helen,  for  instance,  was  uncomfortable.  When 
Blanche  was  struck  down  by  her  accident  she  had  been 
exceedingly  penitent,  and  in  the  sick-room  she  had  made 
herself  charming.  It  was  not  until  Blanche  was  up  and 
about  that  the  fresh  difficulties  of  the  situation  began 
to  develop  themselves.  Lord  Camelot  had  now  gone  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  treated  Blanche  almost  like 
a  daughter;  but  it  was  not  so  possible  for  a  girl  of  Lady 
Helen's  upbringing  and  disposition  to  regard  her 
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brother's  governess  as  a  sister.  Blanche  now  sat  with 
them  at  table.  Lord  Camelot's  exaggerated  politeness 
to  everybody  prevented  his  attitude  to  her  from  being 
noticeable.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  would  affect  his  daughter.  Would  she 
relapse  into  her  old  ignoring  of  Blanche's  existence 
as  her  gratitude  wore  off  ?  Instead  of  this  she  was 
simply  broken-spirited  ;  she  was  perfectly  polite 
and  pleasant  to  Blanche,  but  spoke  very  little  at  meals, 
and  spent  most  of  the  day  alone.  Her  father  had  a 
faculty  for  not  noticing  things,  and  was  beginning  to 
find  Blanche's  companionship  enjoyable.  She  had  the 
tact  to  regard  all  the  time  spent  in  her  company  as  his 
natural  desire  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  Restie, 
miraculously  snatched  from  death;  but  she  did  let  her 
natural  qualities  assert  themselves  more.  Under  the 
influence  of  Lord  Camelot's  grateful  kindness,  she 
allowed  her  charming  vitality  and  high  spirits  to 
appear.  She  was  natural  with  him,  and  the  natural 
woman  in  Blanche  was  a  very  lovable  piece  of  femininity. 
I  fell  deeper  and  deeper  in  love  with  her  while  I  felt 
sorry  for  Lady  Helen  in  her  wrestle  with  the  impossible 
situation.  Altogether  matters  were  at  rather  a  high 
tension. 

Momentary  relief  came  from  a  most  unexpected 
quarter.  There  were  in  the  hotel  an  American  woman 
and  her  child,  an  enfant  terrible  of  about  twelve  years 
old.  Mrs  Benjamin  Franklin  Bunyan  was  a  New 
Englander  settled  in  a  Western  town.  She  united  the 
traits  of  both  homes,  for  she  had  the  New  England 
thirst  for  sight-seeing  and  acquiring  information,  and 
the  floridness  of  the  West.  She  was  a  little  dark 
woman,  quite  flower-like  in  the  delicacy  of  her  pretti- 
ness  and  the  lightness  of  her  figure.  She  had  dark 
blue  eyes,  and  the  paleness  of  her  face  was  thrown  up 
by  lips  like  a  scarlet  geranium.  Her  voice,  in  spite 
of  its  highness,  was  almost  caressing,  until  you 
had  become  oppressed  with  its  unceasing  flow,  and 
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she  had  a  way  of  throwing  herself  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  everybody,  from  the  waiter  upwards. 
She  made  chiffons  of  the  widow's  weeds  which  she 
was  wearing  for  a  father,  not  a  husband,  and  focussed 
three  black  gossamer  veils  on  one  hat.  Till  you  saw 
her,  you  had  no  idea  of  the  latest  possibilities  of 
crape. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Junior,  had  none  of  his  mother's 
good  looks;  he  was  a  caricature  of  her  and  himself. 
Though  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  preternaturally  small  face  he  would  have 
looked  like  a  man  dressed  up  as  a  schoolboy;  he  was 
so  tall  for  his  age,  and  looked  so  precociously  sharp. 
He  was  always  up  to  sly  tricks;  he  had  learned  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  Italian  bad  language  before  he  had 
been  in  the  country  a  week;  but  this  did  not  keep  him 
out  of  silly  mischief  like  turning  off  the  electric  light, 
or  making  idiotic  noises  in  a  room  where  people  were 
reading.  He  had  been  made  excuses  for  so  often  that 
he  said  he  couldn't  help  it;  that  it  was  'kind  o'  con- 
stitootional';  but  when  the  English  public  schoolboy, 
who  was  about  a  year  older  than  he  was,  and  in  Sicily 
with  his  people  for  the  Easter  holidays,  was  about, 
and  told  him  to  shut  up,  his  constitutional  weakness 
disappeared.  He  was  a  little  demon  too.  The  first 
time  the  other  boy  told  him  to  shut  up  he  opened  a  large 
pocket-knife,  and  brandished  it,  saying,  'You'd  best 
look  out :  when  I'm  mad  I'll  kill  anybody.'  He  had 
better  have  looked  out  himself,  for  the  other  boy  hit 
him  down  while  he  was  talking,  and,  picking  up  the 
knife,  which  fell  out  of  his  hand,  threw  it  down  the 
well.  Very  likely  Benjamin  Franklin  went  down  after 
it;  he  was  afraid  of  nothing  but  personal 
violence. 

For  a  while  the  Bunyan  cult  worked  perfectly. 
Mrs  Benjamin  Franklin  was  elated  with  meeting  an 
earl  who  would  talk  to  anybody.  With  native  shrewd- 
ness she  saw  how  to  play  up  to  his  foibles.  She  really 
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was  an  insatiable  sight-seer,  and  her  r61e  was  not  to 
understand  the  Greek  monuments.  She  hardly  knew 
the  use  of  a  temple  till  Lord  Camelot  had  explained  to 
her.  This  was  a  new  sensation  in  life  for  him;  his 
opinion  upon  many  subjects  had  been  taken  at  much 
higher  than  its  real  value,  at  committee  meetings,  but 
he  had  never  been  recognised  as  an  authority  on 
ancient  Greek  Art,  and  after  his  conscientious  cram- 
ming of  guide-books  at  Taormina  and  Girgenti  he  was 
delighted  to  play  the  oracle  to  a  bigger  ignoramus 
than  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mrs  Bunyan  could 
have  written  a  very  fair  book  on  the  subject,  but  no 
one  in  the  hotel  knew  it,  and  it  suited  her  to  'lie  low.' 
The  Earl  enjoyed  his  new  role  so  much  that  he  even 
walked  with  Mrs  Bunyan  instead  of  Blanche,  whose 
society  he  had  been  finding  such  a  pleasure,  as  we 
plodded  through  the  ruins.  It  would  have  been  a  sad 
blow  to  Mrs  Bunyan's  vanity  if  she  had  understood 
that  he  never  regarded  her  as  a  person  of  whom  an 
English  nobleman  could  make  a  friend,  but  only  as 
one  of  the  unconsidered  people  you  run  across  when 
you  are  travelling,  one  cut  above  guides  and  cabmen 
and  waiters.  He  was  so  oppressively  polite  to  all  his 
inferiors  that  a  thick-skinned  woman  like  Mrs  Bunyan 
could  not  tell  where  she  came  in  his  social  scale, 
and  Lady  Helen,  relieved  to  get  rid  of  the  Blanche 
problem,  dragged  patiently  round  with  them,  putting 
m  an  occasional  'really,'  or  'charming,  isn  t  it  ? ' 
Mrs  Bunyan  was  probably  very  bored,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  her  basking  in  the  paradise  of  self-satisfaciton. 

She  had  hopes  that  Restie  would  take  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Junior,  who  was  instructed  to  ply  him  with 
the  most  fascinating  wiles;  but  Restie,  even  at  his 
early  age,  knew  a  bounder,  and  having  no  axe  to  grind, 
froze  him  off  with  dignified  'no  thank  yous.' 

Blanche  was  simply  delighted.  So  long  as  she  had 
Restie  she  had  not  the  smallest  desire  to  go  about 
with  his  father  and  sister.  She  was  their  governess; 
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and  however  kind  gratitude  made  them,  she  did  not 
feel  it  possible  to  make  real  friends  with  people  to 
whom  she  stood  in  such  a  position,  so  she  and  Restie 
used  to  walk  with  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  first  evening  at  the  Greek 
Theatre;  the  whole  vast  horse-shoe  of  seats,  rising 
tier  upon  tier,  from  which  twenty  thousand  Syracusans 
had  seen  the  first  representation  of  more  than  one  play 
of  the  Athenian  ^Eschylus,  and  the  sea-fight  against  the 
Athenians,  which  was  the  last  act  but  one  in  the  drama 
of  Athenian  greatness,  was  filled  with  the  red  light 
of  the  setting  sun.  The  perfect  oval  of  the  great  har- 
bour was  beginning  to  take  on  a  deeper  blue  for 
night;  the  Street  of  Tombs  above  was  blackening; 
and  the  city  of  Syracuse,  now  packed  into  the  island  of 
Ortygia,  which  was  once  only  the  citadel  of  its  tyrant, 
shone  between  the  two  seas  like  a  golden  jewel. 

Blanche  knew  it  all  by  anticipation.  She  was  very 
intelligent,  and  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  browse  in 
the  library  of  books  about  Sicily,  which  Lord  Camelot 
had  brought  with  him,  though  he  never  read.  I  did  not 
know  then  that  Lady  Helen  had  read  them  all  through, 
though  I  had  noticed  that  her  questions  were  generally 
to  the  point. 

Blanche  wished  to  scramble  down  and  stand  in  the 
orchestra  where,  when  Timoleon  was  old,  and  blind, 
they  bore  him  in  his  litter  to  lift  his  voice  for  his 
adopted  country.  With  a  fine  impartiality  she  was 
equally  anxious  to  stand  on  the  little  stone  platform 
which  once  bore  the  throne  seat  of  Dionysius.  And 
from  thence  she  meant  to  climb  up  over  the  intervening 
tiers  to  the  seat  still  carved  with  the  name  of  Philistis, 
the  second  Hiero's  Egyptian  Queen,  whose  majestic 
profile  has  come  down  to  us  on  the  tetradrachms  of 
Syracuse. 

'I  did  not  think  your  ankle  would  stand  it,'  I 
blurted  out,  when  she  sat  panting  with  excitement 
below  the  stone  engraved  with  the  name  of  Philistis. 
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'Oh,  my  ankle's  all  right  for  a  mile  or  two,  except 
that  I  can't  turn  quickly/  she  replied.  'It's  only  when 
it's  going  to  rain  that  it  hurts.  It's  the  best  baro- 
meter in  Sicily.' 

When  we  had  finished  moralising  over  that  Egyptian 
beauty  whose  household  brought  with  them  from  old 
Egypt  the  paper-bearing  papyrus  which  has  flourished 
in  the  Anapo  river  from  that  day  to  this,  we  climbed  to 
the  terrace  above,  and  stood  by  the  niche  from  which 
tradition  says  the  Apollo  Belvedere  was  taken.  It  is 
still  called  the  Belvedere;  and  we  saw  where  the 
fountain  rolled  down  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  statue, 
doubtless  through  masses  of  maidenhair.  The  foun- 
tain runs  no  longer;  its  water  has  been  turned  to  drive 
the  mill  whose  spray  in  the  sunshine  rivals  the  plumes 
of  the  miller's  peacocks  as  they  cool  themselves 
in  it.  Our  eyes  were  turned  on  the  gardens  of  olives  and 
lemons  which  filled  the  spaces  between  the  terrace 
and  the  shore  of  the  Sacred  Quarter.  Lord  Camelot 
and  his  daughter  and  Mrs  Bunyan  passed  us.  Mrs 
Bunyan  was  saying,  'I  can't  understand  that  Campo 
Santo.'  She  meant  the  Street  of  Tombs,  and  what  she 
could  not  understand  was  the  little  platforms,  half  a 
dozen  inches  high  and  half  a  dozen  feet  long,  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  largest  tombs  to  support 
sarcophagi,  plundered  long  ago  for  a  transmigration 
of  bodies  instead  of  souls.  Lord  Camelot  was  at  sea. 
None  of  the  guide-books  mentioned  them;  but  he 
gave  some  explanation,  which  Mrs  Bunyan  knew  to 
be  preposterous  but  welcomed  as  gospel,  and  started 
off  on  one  of  her  endless  fal-lals.  The  look  of  merri- 
ment in  the  eyes  which  Lady  Helen  turned  to  Blanche 
betrayed  more  than  a  suspicion  of  her  father's  power 
as  guide.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  smile.  Women  like 
her  do  not  share  a  joke  with  any  one  whom  they  wish  to 
keep  quite  at  arm's  length.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  direct  hostility.  Then  we  wandered  up  Mrs 
Bunyan's  'Campo  Santo' — Oh,  shades  of  Syracuse  ! 
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I  stumbled  every  minute  in  the  foot-deep  ruts  worn 
in  the  stone  by  Greek  chariot  wheels  two  thousand 
years  ago,  as  I  watched  that  golden  head  disappearing 
at  almost  every  yard  to  examine  the  emptied  sepulchres 
hewn  in  the  rock,  like  our  Lord's.  A  walk  of  a  few 
feet  brought  us  up  to  a  breezy  plateau,  here  pink  with 
dwarf  campions  growing  like  daisies,  and  there  blue 
with  little  Greek  irises;  but  as  we  wandered  farther, 
it  began  to  be  broken  with  rows  of  tombs  like  coffins, 
cut  into  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  staring  up  to  the 
sky,  with  their  dead  gone  before  the  last  trump 
summoned  them — as  if  the  heathen  Greeks  had 
believed  in  a  resurrection  of  their  own,  and  had 
had  it. 

I  said  so,  and  Blanche's  blue  eyes  opened  a  little 
wider  in  unspoken  reproof.  She  did  not  consider  it 
a  subject  for  what  has  been  called  'demoralising.' 

'Which  were  the  women's  tombs  ? '  she  asked  me. 

I  expect  I  was  right  in  saying  that  the  women  never 
had  tombs  to  themselves;  that  they  were  given  little 
side  niches  in  husbands'  or  fathers'  family  caves, 
which  seemed  too  unimportant  an  ending  for  these 
dainty  dames  of  Syracuse,  who,  in  their  glistening 
white  chitons  of  the  graceful  Dorian  mode,  and  their 
golden  head-braids,  had  shared  as  equals  the  councils 
of  the  enterprising  lords  of  Syracuse.  The  Dorian 
women  were  no  harem-penned  Orientals,  though  the 
lonians  of  Athens  lived  the  lives  of  their  Ionian  sisters 
in  the  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  Dionysius's  first 
fair  wife  endured  tortures,  that  cannot  be  named, 
in  the  days  of  his  early  exile,  and  Dion's  greatness  was 
shown  by  nothing  so  much  as  his  receiving  back  the 
wife  who,  to  disgrace  him, had  beengiven  as  a  paramour. 
I  did  not  tell  Blanche  these  gruesome  details,  but  she 
had  read  her^  Plutarch,  and  must  have  had  poor  Arete 
in  her  mind  as  well  as  I  had.  A  steep  descent,  full 
of  more  tombs  with  their  bones  and  poor  little  bits 
of  pottery  staring  at  the  sky,  brought  us  to  the  two 
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fine  Roman  tombs  with  columned  Corinthian  fa9ades» 
which  the  proper  pride  of  the  native  insists  on  attri- 
buting to  Archimedes  and  Timoleon,  the  ancients 
whose  names  are  oftenest  on  their  lips.  But  Cicero 
found  Archimede's  tomb  with  the  scroll  and  cylinder 
still  on  it  just  above  the  place  where  the  modern 
Campo  Santo  allows  the  wild  roses  and  purple  Sicilian 
anemones  to  over-run  its  vulgar  memorials  ;  and 
Timoleon's  tomb  was  built  into  a  vast  white  marble 
gymnasium  whose  ruins  exist  by  the  railway  station  as 
the  Bath  of  Diana.  Diana  is  another  name  with  which 
the  modern  Sicilian  is  very  free,  though  he  loves  Saint 
Venus,  whose  exquisite  Latomia,  with  sunken  gardens 
of  half-tropical  creepers,  lies  below  those  misnamed 
tombs. 

I  began  to  fear  for  Blanche's  recovered  foot,  but, 
fortunately,  as  my  misgivings  were  rising,  we  struck 
a  worn-out  Sicilian  fly  which  hardly  held  together, 
drawn  by  a  flea-bitten  horse  with  bones  like  a  range 
of  mountains.  Blanche  protested  that  it  was  cruelty 
to  employ  such  an  animal.  She  had  a  tender  and 
indignant  heart,  but  I  knew  that  it  would  be  much 
greater  cruelty  to  employ  her  foot.  Probably,  too, 
it  was  positively  un-cruel  to  hire  that  horse,  because 
if  he  had  no  fare,  he  would  be  kept  out  so  much  the 
later  till  his  master  had  earned  something  to  pay  for 
their  two  suppers. 

'You  do  not  give  your  horse  enough  to  eat/  I  said 
once  to  a  Sicilian  cabman. 

'I  do  when  I  have  enough  to  eat  myself,'  was 
his  reply.  And  another  time,  when  I  had  hired  a  cab 
for  a  twenty-mile  drive,  the  man  asked  me  to  advance 
him  ten  centesimi — a  penny — and,  jumping  down,  went 
into  a  garden  and  bought  an  armful  of  carrots.  'Will 
you  wait  till  we  have  had  something  to  eat,  signor  ? ' 
he  said.  They  took  bite  and  bite  about  off  his  carrots, 
and  he  took  the  tops  home  to  his  wife  to  make  mines- 
tra.  The  horse  had  two  mangy  pheasant's  feathers 
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fastened  to  his  head,  which  nodded  ridiculously  to 
match  his  jog;  but  I  was  glad  for  Blanche  to  be  seated, 
and  from  the  carrozza  we  could  see  over  the  white 
plaster  wall  across  a  glistering  lemon  grove,  to  where 
the  beautiful  rose-window  showed  the  night  sky 
through  the  ruined  gable  of  San  Giovanni,  the  gem 
of  mediaeval  Syracuse. 

Blanche  was  more  tired  than  she  had  cared  to 
admit;  too  tired  to  notice  the  one  gaunt  column  of 
the  ancient  Agora,  the  grooved  stones  of  the  arsenal 
where  Dionysius  built  his  war-ships,  or  the  break- 
water of  his  famous  marble  harbour,  but  she  did  give 
a  little  cry  of  pleasure  as  we  passed  under  the  four- 
teenth-century bastion  of  the  Cappuccini  convent,  for 
that  meant  home. 

In  another  minute  we  were  rattling  up  through 
the  rich  perfume  of  tree  flowers  that  rises  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Politi. 


CHAPTER    II 

ENTER    THE    KING    OF    MONTANA,    HELENA    DARE, 
AND    ANDREW    CLAREMONT 

WHEN  we  got  back  we  found  some  fresh  American 
arrivals.  Their  presence  seemed  to  make  Mrs  Bunyan 
uncomfortable. 

The  father  was  peculiar-looking;  he  wore  countri- 
fied clothes  and  a  Buffalo  Bill  hat,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  ability  of  his  clean-cut,  clean-shaven 
face.  The  daughter  was  one  of  those  queenly-looking 
Americans  who  are  born  with  a  patrician  haughtiness 
in  their  plebeian  veins;  you  felt  that  her  beauty  was 
sufficient  reward  for  the  hand  of  a  prince  whenever 
she  chose  to  bestow  it.  Mrs  Bunj'an  became  aware  of 
their  arrival  at  the  same  time  as  we  did,  and  greeted 
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them  with  the  full-bodied  welcome  which  Americans 
exhibit  to  their  fellow-townsmen  when  they  meet  them 
away  from  home.  They  too  came,  it  appeared,  from 
Helena,  Montana;  but  they  were  not  responsive,  the 
father  contenting  himself  with  'Howdy,  Mrs  Bunyan/ 
and  the  daughter  with  a  little  stiff  bow.  The  man 
friend  simply  stared  at  her.  Mrs  Bunyan  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  even  with  them. 

'That  man,'  said  Mrs  Bunyan,  with  a  clever  counter- 
feit of  bated  breath  to  Lord  Camelot,  'is  the  biggest 
store-keeper  in  all  our  State.' 

'Dear  me/  he  said  with  a  politeness  which  passed 
for  admiration;  'but  I  don't  think  I  know  exactly 
what  a  store-keeper  is.' 

'A  shop-keeper,'  she  snapped  out.  Her  remark 
missed  fire,  because  Lord  Camelot  thought  that  all 
Americans  were  shop-keepers. 

But  Lady  Helen  was  no  fool. 

'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  girl  is  the  daughter 
of  a  shop-keeper  ? '  she  said  with  interest. 

'I  do,'  began  Mrs  Bunyan  triumphantly.  Then 
instinct  told  her  that  she  was  on  the  wrong  lay,  and  she 
changed  her  tone.  'But,  bless  you,  that  is  nothing  in 
our  country.' 

'I  think  we  ought  all  to  be  shop-keepers/  said 
Lord  Camelot  with  a  polite  little  laugh.  Mrs  Bunyan 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  enlarge. 

'That's  Old  Man  Dare.  They  call  him  the  King  of 
Montana.  He  sells  everything  from  face-veils  to 
locomotives.  He  made  his  millions  by  starting  a  cheap- 
Jack  store  at  every  mining  rush  in  the  State,  and 
freezing  all  the  other  stores  out.  They  called  him  the 
King  to  rile  him,  but  he  says,  "That's  all  right;  if 
I'm  a  King,  my  Helena  shall  marry  a  prince."  He 
called  her  Helena  after  the  State  capital  where  we  live. 

'It's  my  idea/  said  Lady  Helen,  'that  she  is  going 
to  marry  that  man  who  is  with  them.' 

'You'd  better  not  let  Old  Man  Dare  hear  you/ 
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'Really  ? '  asked  her  ladyship,  with  a  bland  imperti- 
nence of  manner  which  said,  'I  am  not  afraid,'  more 
strongly  than  an  oath. 

'Well,  of  course  he  couldn't  stop  you,  but  he  might 
get  Mr  Claremont  murdered.  You  can  get  it  done  for 
a  dollar  in  Sicily,  can't  you  ? ' 

'Pray,  don't  be  melodramatic,  Mrs  Bunyan,'  said 
Lady  Helen,  who  had  detected  familiarity  in  the 
suggestion  and  turned  correspondingly  icy. 

It  did  not  suit  Mrs  Bunyan's  book  to  be  cold- 
shouldered,  so  she  parried  the  snub  with  a  deprecating 
little  smile,  and  continued. 

'You  don't  understand  our  American  humour, 
Lady  Helen  Deffoy.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there 
is  nothing  which  keeps  the  Americans  and  English 
so  much  apart  as  their  inability  to  understand  each 
other's  humour.  And  I  can  understand  now  how  it 
might  be  true.  Exaggeration  is  the  keynote  of 
American  humour.  I  was  just  trying  to  express 
how  badly  Old  Man  Dare  would  take  Andrew  Clare- 
mont for  his  son-in-law;  and  his  feeling  about  Andrew 
now  is  nothing  to  what  it  used  to  be.  I'm  a  Boston 
woman  you  know,  though  my  Benjamin  Franklin 
is  a  physician  in  Helena,  Montana,  the  State  capital, 
you  know,  and  I  was  in  Boston  when  Old  Man  Dare 
brought  his  daughter  there  for  their  first  winter. 
There's  a  power  of  New  England  people  out  West,  and 
from  their  conversation,  John  Christopher  judged  that 
Boston  was  the  virtual  capital  of  the  United  States, 
not  to  say  the  Universe.  He  knows  better  now, 
of  course.  In  fact,  there  were  things  about  Boston 
from  the  very  first  which  did  not  pan  out  to  his 
thinking. 

'There  was  nothing  about  Boston  which  made 
John  Christopher  Dare  and  Helena  quite  so  mad  as 
the  estimation  in  which  Andrew  Claremont  was  held 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  In  Montana  a  man  who  does 
not  work  is  despised — or  pitied.  And  here  was  a  man. 
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looked  up  to  by  every  one,  who  had  never  been  in  an 
office  in  his  life;  a  club  man,  who  spent  his  time  at  the 
Somerset  Club  when  he  was  not  at  matches,  or  summer 
resorts,  or  gunning,  or  fishing. 

'It  made  Helena  fairly  squirm  to  see  that  melan- 
choly-eyed Dago  come  into  a  reception  and  go  and  sit 
by  this  or  the  other  woman,  and  happen  into  conversa- 
tion with  her  without  any  fuss.  It  was  not  that  he 
ever  presoomed,  but  just  the  idea  that,  like  an  English- 
man with  a  bit  of  money,  he  never  thought  about 
doing  any  work  or  fussing  himself  about  anything. 
John  Christopher  was  also  worried  that  a  man  with 
so  little  money  should  be  thought  so  much  of,  though  a 
good  many  people  would  have  reckoned  Andrew  Clare- 
mont  rich;  for  a  man  cannot  have  an  apartment  on 
Beacon  Street,  and  live  in  the  Four  Hundred,  and  go 
hunting  expeditions  in  the  West,  and  play  polo  on 
a  small-figure  income;  but  John  Christopher  sized 
him  up  for  a  bachelor  living  up  to  his  bank  account, 
which  was  the  same  as  a  pauper  to  him.  All  that 
winter  and  all  that  spring  both  Helena  and  her  father 
felt  themselves  rubbed  the  wrong  way  by  him.  They 
didn't  see  what  right  he  had  to  give  the  go-by  to 
American  habits  in  this  way.  His  father  had  only 
been  an  Italian  boss,  who  had  made  his  small  pile  by 
contracting  to  provide  Italian  labour  for  railway 
construction. 

'I  was  in  London,  too,  staying  at  the  Carlton  Hotel. 
When  they  got  there,  and  found  him  already  installed 
at  the  hotel,  Helena  was  for  throwing  their  rooms  on 
the  management,  but  John  Christopher  said  it  was  big 
enough  for  both  of  them,  and  that  the  Carlton  was 
the  place  for  his  money,  and  that  Andrew  was  sure 
to  spend  his  time  at  clubs  and  only  sleep  in  the  hotel. 
Besides,  they  found  all  us  Americans  in  the  hotel  red- 
mad  with  excitement.  The  international  polo  match 
was  to  take  place  the  next  day  at  Ranelagh.  The 
clerk  in  the  box-office  had  got  paying  vouchers  for 
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as  many  as  wanted  to  go,  though  only  Providence 
knows  where  he  got  them  from,  seeing  as  how  I  don't 
judge  that  he  can  have  been  a  member  of  the  club. 
Anyways,  he  said  that  he  could  not  take  any  payment 
for  them,  and  made  it  equally  clear  that  five  dollars 
a  ticket  was  not  too  large  a  present  to  offer  him  for  the 
accommodation.  As  the  two  teams  walked  their  ponies 
up  to  the  bully  for  the  ball  on  the  half- way  line  together, 
we  could  make  out  three  of  the  American  team  as  such, 
right  off.  But  the  fourth  might  have  been  any  one  of 
the  other  five  horsemen,  and  none  of  us  Americans 
had  cards.  We  had  not  caught  on  that  they  were 
loaned  out  at  the  pay-gate  of  the  enclosure  half  a  mile 
away.  It  was  not  until  the  teams  came  thundering 
past  that  I  noted  Helena  make  out  that  the  fourth 
American,  the  man  who  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  an  Englishman,  was  Andrew  Claremont. 

'The  Americans  were  left  badly,  because  they  had 
concluded  not  to  play  the  men  who  were  only  Ameri- 
cans by  birth,  but  had  lived  in  England  for  years 
and  played  all  their  polo  there.  The  men  were  all 
learned  the  game  on  American  soil,  and  had  brought 
their  own  ponies  over  from  America.  It  was  a  bona 
fide  international  trial,  with  everything  in  the  scale 
against  the  Americans,  same  as  it  is  against  the 
English  in  the  yacht  race.  So  the  game  was 
all  on  one  leg.  That  whole  mortal  hour  the  English 
choices  were  shooting  at  the  American  goal;  and  that 
the  register  was  not  piling  up  worse  against  the  Ameri- 
cans was  thanks  to  the  ambidexterity  of  their  goal- 
keeper. 

'At  first  Helena  was  wild,  and  John  Christopher 
was  convinced  that  there  was  some  "cleverness" 
going  on  which  the  Americans  did  not  understand. 
But  before  he  was  much  older  he  had  informed  Helena, 
with  his  usual  penetration,  that  the  game  had  not  yet 
caught  on  in  America.  It  did  not  console  her  any. 
She  was  fretting  for  them  to  score  just  one  notch  to 
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save  the  faceof  theStars  and  Stripes.  Fivetimes  the  bell 
had  rung,  without  their  paying  much  attention  to  it, 
though  when  it  suited  them  they  raced  to  the  side  of  the 
ring  and  jumped  off  their  ponies  and  jumped  on  new  ones, 
as  if  they  had  been  dying  to  do  it  all  the  time,  and 
raced  back  again.  It  was  understood  that  before  this 
could  happen  again  the  game  would  be  declared 
off.  And  a  man  near  me  said  it  was  the  last  chukker, 
which  is  Indian  for  ten  minutes.  The  ball  as  usual 
was  being  foozled  round  the  American  goal,  when 
one  of  the  Yankee  team  came  through  the  bully  with 
it,  and  played  with  it  for  a  few  yards  until  he  had  gotten 
control  of  it;  then  opened  his  shoulders  for  a  record 
drive,  and  quicker  than  a  cannon  shot  had  his  pony 
at  full  gallop  after  it.  When  he  came  up  to  it  he  did 
another  record  drive;  and  when  he  came  up  to  it 
again,  another,  which  he  planted  right  in  front  of  the 
English  goal.  My  !  how  ne  galloped  up  to  that  with 
the  English  goal-keeper  hanging  on  his  flank  like  a 
wolf. 

"Til  take  one  hundred  dollars  to  fifty  that  it  isn't  a 
goal!"  cried  John  Christopher;  "a  losing  side  never 
can  take  a  chance." 

'No  sooner  was  that  bet  made  than  our  bully  boy, 
half  turning  his  head,  saw  that  he  had  a  second  to 
spare,  and  steadied  his  horse  before  he  took  the  shot, 
which  he  played  through  the  goal  as  cool  as  if  he  had 
been  putting  a  nickel  in  the  slot.  Then  a  man  jumped 
up  and  waved  a  red  and  white  flag,  and  'rahs  that  were 
new  to  Ranelagh  made  the  air  blue.  Before  they  had 
time  to  start  the  ball  afresh  the  game  was  declared  off, 
and  one  of  the  American  team  cantered  up  to  where 
Helena  Dare  was  sitting;  he  was  not  aware  that  she 
was  in  London,  and  wanted  her  address. 

'"What  was  the  little  game?"  asked  John  Chris- 
topher when  they  had  shaken  hands.  "What  new 
dodge  did  those  chaps  spring  on  you  ?  " 

'  "The  game  was  that  they  were  a  dandy  team,  and 
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we  couldn't  look  at  them.  Our  polo  is  not  their  class 
yet." 

'  "It's  that  leisured  class,"  said  the  King  of  Montana. 

'  "Oh,  but  I  was  right  glad  that  you  got  one  goal," 
said  Helena.  "I  fairly  shouted.  Quick  and  tell  me 
who  got  it." 

'  '  'The  only  man  who  was  likely  to — Claremont.  Mr 
Dare,  would  you  and  your  daughter  dine  with  me  here 
to-night  ?  The  club  are  entertaining  the  two  tes.ms, 
and  they  asked  each  of  us  to  bring  a  couple  of  friends. 
My  friends  have  disappointed  me;  I  had  a  wire  from 
them  just  before  I  went  on  the  field." 

'Old  Man  Dare,  having  made  his  millions,  looked  to 
see  the  best  of  everything;  there  was  no  monkey  about 
his  refusing  such  an  offer,  and  Helena  liked  the  man 
well  enough. 

'I  suppose  it  was  real  mean  of  me,  but  I  couldn't 
help  listening  as  Helena  was  telling  a  friend  all  about 
it  at  the  hotel  next  day.  It  is  so  easy  to  hear 
what  the  parties  next  to  you  are  saying  when  the 
band  stops  all  of  a  heap.  It  seems  that  the  dinner  was 
of  no  particular  account;  there  were  no  speeches,  just 
a  band,  tolerable  food,  and  all  they  could  drink  of  the 
club's  special  champagne.  When  they  went  out  on  the 
terrace  lit  with  Japanese  lanterns,  Helena  was  aware 
that  she  no  longer  resented  Andrew  Claremont  passing 
from  group  to  group  in  his  old  way  to  let  his 
English  friends  know  that  he  was  "over"  again.  But 
she  was  fairly  staggered  to  see  how  many  received  him 
as  an  old  friend.  This  was  her  first  whole  day  in 
England. 

'That  he  had  smart  friends  did  not  affect  her  judg- 
ment of  him  any.  That  he  was  the  real  thing,  the 
same  class  as  the  men  who  had  ridden  rings  round  our 
boss  horsemen  at  polo,  went  right  home  to  a  Montana- 
raised  girl.  The  class  could  not  be  effete  when  they 
could  raise  men  with  such  seats  and  eyes.  She  let 
on  to  herself  that  she  had  treated  him  badly,  and  when 
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she  met  him  in  the  hotel  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
went  up  to  give  him  an  American  girl's  thanks  for 
saving  the  face  of  the  States. 

'John  Christopher  Dare's  no  fool.  He  may  be  a  bit 
crude,  but  he's  more'n  half  cunning.  He  saw  that 
Andrew  Claremont  was  a  good  kind  of  American 
to  hang  on  to  for  the  "social  climb"  in  England, 
though  he  was  glued  to  having  a  prince  for  his  son- 
in-law. 

"We're  going  to  see  considerable  of  this  Mr  Clare- 
mont, Helena,"  says  he,  "but  you  mustn't  marry 
below  a  prince.  Will  you  give  me  your  promise  ?  " 

'  "No,  I  won't,"  she  says.  "I  never  have  promised 
you  anything,  but  you  need  not  be  alarmed,  for  I 
never  spoke  a  civil  word  to  him  until  yesterday." 

'John  Christopher  did  not  look  for  his  daughter  to 
commit  herself  further,  and  I  don't  reckon  as  how 
they  saw  much  of  Mr  Claremont  while  they  were  in 
England.  A  man  who  is  playing  high-class  polo 
every  day  has  no  time  for  social  impromtoos. 

'But  one  day  when  both  the  Dares  and  him  meant 
dining  in  the  hotel,  he  turned  back  into  the  palm- 
court  because  the  dining-room  was  full,  and  there  he 
found  Helena.  As  he  passed  her  she  fired  a  smile  across 
his  bows,  a  whole-hearted  smile  of  friendship  which 
hove  him  to.  He  took  his  chair  beside  her.  She  didn't 
explain  herself  any,  but  he  knew  she  was  removing 
the  injunction,  and  when  her  father  joined  them  they 
went  off  and  dined  at  the  same  table,  and  came  back 
together  to  coffee  on  the  balcony  sort  of  place  at  the 
next  table  to  me.  John  Christopher  was  taken  up 
with  the  Valse  Bleu  and  other  hardworked  airs  of 
the  day  which  were  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Hungarian  band.  Helena  and  Claremont  leant  over 
the  balustrade  of  the  gallery,  already  understanding 
each  other  so  completely  that  they  did  not  have  to 
talk.  But  I  saw  their  eyes  meet  sometimes,  and  then, 
Helena  smiled  and  he  said  something;  and  then  John 
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Christopher  came  up  and  her  tongue  was  loosed. 
They  met  again  at  Boston  in  the  winter — I  should  say 
so,  he  was  the  most  ordinary  visitor  at  their  house. 
Inside  of  a  year  they  were  such  friends,  and  so  sure 
of  being  nothing  more'n  friends,  that  they  were 
Andrew  and  Helena  to  each  other,  and  it  was  fixed 
up  that  they  should  all  go  to  Sicily  together. 

'I  guessed  it  was  going  to  come  off,  for  I  heard 
Andrew  Claremont  say  to  Helena  on  the  shore  at 
Lennox  something  like  this, — 

'"My  people  were  Sicilians  once,  but  they  have 
been  settled  in  Italy  for  generations.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  places  that  belonged  to  them,  though  they 
are  all  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  mostly  in  ruins. 
I  have  a  cousin — an  American  cousin,  who  has  a  villa 
at  Palermo  and  entertains  a  good  bit.  She'll  be  able 
to  introduce  me  to  their  owners.  I  wish  you  could 
get  your  father  to  bring  you,  Helena;  I  can  speak 
Italian;  my  father  brought  me  up  in  both 
languages." 

'I  reckon  neither  of  them  quite  expected  John 
Christopher  to  go;  there  did  not  seem  to  be  great 
shakes  for  him  to  do  there,  but  he  admitted  that  he 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  place  for  princes.  Andrew 
might  have  known  that  this  journey  en  famille  would 
be  the  end  of  his  peace  of  mind.  Maybe  he  did,  and 
thought  that  peace  might  be  bought  at  too  high  a 
rate.  But,  much  as.he  had  been  in  the  Dare  mansion, 
it  was  not  until  he  had  seen  Helena  morning,  noon,  and 
night  that  he  could  know  how  homely  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful she  is.  I  admit  that,  though  I  can't  abide  her. 
And  John  Christopher  is  a  fair  treat  as  a  parent; 
he's  not  very  classy.  He's  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and 
on  most  points  could  learn  manners  from  a  Polack 
miner.  It  must  have  been  a  comfort  to  Helena  that 
he  had  a  desire  to  show  up  well  before  Andrew  Clare- 
mont, whose  opinion  upon  points  of  etiquette  he 
valued.  Outside  the  matter  of  husbands  Helena 
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might  have  most  anything  she  wanted.  He's  very 
stuck  on  her  in  his  way,  and  she's  just  as  stuck  on 
him,  and  has  a  mighty  pretty  way  of  trying  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  him  when  he's  turning  up  the  common 
streak  in  him  more'n  ordinary.  Nothing  frets  her 
worse'n  his  advertised  intention  of  finding  a  prince 
for  her  in  Sicily.  Outside  of  that  she  only  gets  the 
white  side  of  him;  what  the  other  side  of  him  is  like 
you  couldn't  guess.  He  was  such  a  tough  that  the 
miners  themselves  could  not  stick  "Cheap  Jack," 
though  they  all  went  to  him  for  their  stores.' 

To  Lady  Helen  it  seemed  like  an  hour  since  this 
explanation  had  begun.  Several  times  she  tried  to 
get  in  a  word  edgeways,  but  Mrs  Bunyan  was  fairly 
wound  up  and  did  not  give  her  audience  any  chances. 
Besides,  the  status  of  a  semi-engaged  couple  is  inter- 
esting to  most  human  beings.  There  is  no  saying  how 
much  more  the  explanation  might  not  have  been 
elaborated  had  not  Benjamin  Franklin  Bunyan, 
Junior,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  did  not 
wait  for  his  mother  to  give  him  a  chance,  but  cut 
in  straight  away. 

'Momma,  if  you  want  to ' 

Mrs  Benjamin  Franklin  Bunyan  did  not  want  to 
do  anything  just  at  that  moment  to  win  her  son's 
affections,  but  she  knew  how  little  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  society  was  needed  to  bring  to  a  premature 
conclusion  this  very  desirable  acquaintance  with  the 
Camelots,  so  she  went  off  with  a  rainbow  of  maternal 
smiles  to  entangle  him  somewhere. 

Blanche  and  I  had  been  studying  Miss  Dare  and 
Mr  Claremont  all  the  time  Mrs  Bunyan  had  been 
talking,  and  as  soon  as  the  Bunyans  had  vanished  we 
cried  simultaneously,  'The  castle  at  Taormina  ! ' 

'Twine  little  fingers  and  make  a  wish  !'  she  com- 
manded. I  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  my  wish, 
and  she  did  not  ask  me  what  it  was.  But  she  made  no 
secret  of  her  own.  She  wanted  her  foot  to  be  well. 
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'What  are  you  two  people  doing?'  asked  Lady 
Helen. 

'Wishing,  because  we  thought  of  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  moment.' 

'I  think  this  castle  of  Taormina  requires  explana- 
tion,' said  Lady  Helen  teasingly.  'Was  it  a  very 
tender  moment  ? ' 

'It  was  a  very  trying  moment,'  answered  Blanche, 
'for  Mr  Cascable  and  I  had  gone  up  to  the  castle  on 
purpose  to  get  away  from  you,  and  we  saw  that  new 
American  girl,  Miss  Dare,  and  the  man  who  is  travel- 
ling with  them,  coming  up  the  hill,  and  we  thought 
she  was  you.' 

Lady  Helen  said  nothing,  but  drew  her  own  con- 
clusions. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN 

THE  attitude  of  the  Dares  to  Mrs  Bunyan  was  not 
lost  on  Lady  Helen.  She  was  beginning  to  discover 
that  not  at  any  price  could  she  stand  the  incessant 
hoot  of  the  American  siren.  She  came  very  near 
surrendering  to  Blanche  there  and  then,  to  get  away 
from  that  voice,  those  fulsome  advances  to  her  father. 
Mrs  Bunyan  had  a  husband,  that  was  one  comfort. 
She  was  never  tired  of  quoting  that  successful  physician 
to  whom  she  always  referred  to  as  'Doctor,'  not  as 
'the  Doctor.'  But  Lady  Helen  meant  to  make  sure 
that  there  were  no  '  divorce- while-you-wait '  in  Mon- 
tana. That  Niagara  of  conversation  would  be  over- 
whelming in  a  stepmother. 

Old  Man  Dare's  commonness  did  not  signify;  he 
had  no  social  aspirations  to  emphasise  it — he  was  a 
selfish  old  monkey,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
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dry  humour  in  stating  what  he  wanted  and  what  he 
intended  to  do.  The  girl  was  perfectly  charming; 
she  had  the  quiet  independence  which  acts  as  good 
breeding  in  American  heiresses.  And  Mr  Claremont 
was  just  like  an  Englishman  of  the  same  circumstances. 
I  thought  him  an  awfully  good  chap.  He  was  so 
very  unaffected,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  the  smallest 
opinion  of  himself  outside  of  a  polo  ground.  Mrs 
Bunyan  was  disgusted  at  the  turn  of  affairs.  One  day 
she  had  grown  positively  shrill  over  the  list  of  the 
business  delinquencies  which  had  built  up  Senator 
Dare's  fortune,  when  his  voice  was  heard  saying, 
'She  keeps  that  boy  out  of  Montana  because  we  should 
drown  him  inside  of  two  days.'  A  cold  chill  began  to 
paralyse  her;  she  felt  sure  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
had  been  doing  something  beside  which  Senator  Dare's 
misappropriation  of  millions  would  look  small.  At 
that  moment  the  waiters  entered  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  a  drowned-looking  joint  of  raw  beef  and 
a  dripping  pound  of  butter. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  when  his  mother  went  off  with 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Camelot  and  the 
Lady  Helen  Deffoy,  leaving  him  to  his  own  devices, 
had  started-in  with  studied  moderation. 

An  old  Greek  person's  tomb,  about  eight  feet 
square,  with  a  sort  of  manger  at  the  back  and  one  each 
side,  which  had  once  held'corpses,  made  a  fine  robber's 
cave;  especially  since  it  could  only  be  approached 
with  a  ladder  stolen  from  the  gardener's  house.  It 
was  a  real  robber's  cave,  for  the  sheets  in  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  lay  down  to  rest  in  one  of  the 
vacated  sepulchres  were  napkins  stolen  from  the  dinner 
table  which  was  laid  for  dinner  when  the  lunch  was 
cleared  away,  to  save  the  waiters  taking  two  bites 
to  finish  off  one  cherry.  I  forget  which  part  of  the 
hotel  furniture  furnished  the  fire,  but  butter  and 
oranges  were  the  only  provisions,  because  they  were 
the  only  food  put  on  the  table  at  the  transformation 
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scene  from  the  finished  lunch  to  the  future  dinner. 
Whether  Benjamin  Franklin  ate  many  oranges  with 
butter  in  his  hunger  as  a  robber  did  not  transpire,  but 
he  tired  of  them  as  a  mixture,  and  determined  to  sell 
the  rest  to  the  stranger  in  the  gates — represented  by 
the  cabmen  who  dared  not  come  into  the  hotel  garden 
because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  ring  who  kept  the 
prices  up.  He  was  so  successful  at  selling  shilling  pats 
of  butter  for  a  penny,  that  he  was  tempted  to  fresh 
commercial  triumphs  with  the  property  of  the  hotel. 
He  had  just  managed  to  secure  a  whole  raw  sirloin 
of  beef,  which  he  intended  to  dispose  of  at  sale  price, 
when  the  head- waiter  pounced  upon  him. 

'Aha!'  said  the  waiter,  'I  have  been  too  fast  for 
you  1' 

But  he  had  not  really  been  fast  enough,  for,  though 
held  by  the  aim,  B.  F.  contrived  to  drop  the  beef  down 
the  well  upon  which  the  whole  hotel  depended  for  its 
drinking  water,  followed  by  a  pat  of  butter  which  he 
had  hidden  in  his  open  shirt.  Fortune  did  not  favour 
the  brave;  the  bucket  was  down  the  well  at  the  time, 
and  the  beef  and  the  butter  fell  into  it  as  the  centre 
of  gravity.  When  the  bucket  was  hauled  up  to  see 
the  effect  the  pollution  had  had  on  the  water,  both 
were  found  in  it.  He  was  being  brought  in  held  by 
two  men,  while  a  third  held  the  incriminating  viands, 
when  Senator  Dare  gave  the  opinion  on  his  youthful 
fellow-townsman  which  curdled  Mrs  Bunyan's  blood. 

'Well,  momma,  you  see/  began  Benjamin  Franklin, 
when  she  had  motioned  his  captors  that  she  would 
relieve  them  of  their  responsibilities;  and  before  he 
had  finished  his  harangue  she  did  see,  and  felt  herself 
the  mother  of  a  very  injured  boy,  and  was  taking  Lord 
Camelot's  advice  as  to  what  redress  she  should  seek. 
His  lordship,  in  spite  of  his  portentous  politeness, 
was  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  rich  should  inherit 
the  earth,  and  regarded  hotels  as  among  the  natural 
places  for  the  indiscretions  of  the  jeunesse  doree, 
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provided  that  the  indiscretions  were  paid  for.  Any 
taking  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands  on  the  part 
of  the  hotel  staff  he  felt  was  to  be  deprecated;  their 
actions  should  be  confined  to  taking  notes  for  the 
hotel  bill. 

Mrs  Bunyan  did  not  share  his  ideas  about  carte 
blanche  indemnities,  but  she  kept  her  counsel  as  Lord 
Camelot  seemed  to  be  throwing  his  segis  over  B.  F.'s 
misdemeanours.  The  dowdy  dowagers  in  the  hotel 
at  once  felt  positive  sympathy  for  him,  which  he  turned 
to  account  by  selling  them  postcards  of  Syracuse.  It 
transpired  afterwards  that  the  cards  belonged  to  the 
proprietress,  and  came  from  the  show-cases  in  her 
office.  The  cases  were  always  open;  she  trusted  to 
the  honour  of  her  patrons.  Then  he  offered  to  sell  to 
an  old  German  lady,  who  suffered  from  croup  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  because  she  would  over-eat  her- 
self, a  plate  of  lemons  at  half  the  price  charged  by  the 
hotel.  The  lemons  also  belonged  to  the  hotel-keeper. 
This  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  because  the  German  had 
only  his  word  for  what  the  hotel  charged.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  lemons  were  free. 

Things  were  taking  a  very  serious  turn.  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  to  be  put  on  his  elastic  honour  not  to 
sell  anything  more.  His  mother  explained  that  B.  F., 
when  put  on  his  honour  in  this  way,  like  George 
Washington,  never  told  a  lie.  There  was  no  need  for 
him  to  do  so;  his  brain  was  so  fertile  in  new  wickednesses 
that  he  scorned  to  repeat  himself.  The  next  morning, 
looking  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  his  mouth,  which 
was  always  wide  open,  he  promised  to  go  round  with 
the  gardener  and  the  coach  proprietor's  boy  when  they 
were  showing  strangers  over  the  latomia  and  the  ruins. 
He  swore  that  he  would  not  get  into  any  mischief, 
and  he  kept  his  word,  except  that  he  smoked  the  cigar- 
ettes which  the  coachman's  boy  gave  him  for  helping 
him  in  his  duties.  He  was  not  allowed  to  smoke, 
but  as  he  had  broken  this  rule  almost  every  day  since 
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he  was  two  years  old,  he  had  perhaps  forgotten  that 
he  was  not  keeping  his  word.  This  was  a  red-letter 
day  for  B.  F;'  he  was  feted  all  round  by  his  grateful 
fellow-guests  in  the  hotel  in  the  evening,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  himself  that  he  nearly  talked  himself  silly. 
People  began  to  doubt  if  it  was  not  better  to  have 
him  sinning  a  little  and  sent  to  bed  before  dinner. 
Mrs  Bunyan  never  considered  any  possible  strain  that 
might  accrue  to  his  constitution  from  going  without 
a  meal  or  two  while  he  was  locked  up  in  the  bath- 
room in  the  part  of  the  hotel  used  by  Germans.  Lady 
Helen  said  she  preferred  Germans  to  any  other  fellow- 
travellers  in  a  Sicilian  hotel,  because  Sicilian  hotels 
never  have  enough  bathrooms. 

The  next  morning  Benjamin  the  Good  was  observed 
down  the  road  with  a  far-off  look  in  his  eyes,  gazing 
towards  the  African  Sea.  But  he  was  not  looking 
at  it  or  thinking  of  it.  I  was  just  passing  him  when  a 
tall  German  wearing  a  little  cocked  hat  with  a  green 
tuft  on  its  back  side  approached  him. 

'Good-morning,  mein  Herr,'  said  B.  F.,  taking  off 
his  hat  with  a  flourish.  '  Youwunschen  to  see  ze  latomia? 
ze  great  natural  quarry  where  ze  Athenians  were  shut 
up  as  prisonaires  by  ze  Syracusans  two  thousand 
year  ago,  and  all  ze  skeletons  are  laid  in  a  row. 
Now  it  is  ze  most  beautiful  garden  in  ze  world,  belong- 
ing to  ze  King  of  Italy.  I  take  you  for  nutting  dere.' 

This  economical  sight-seeing  of  a  wonder  of  the 
world  exactly  suited  the  German,  who  took  quite  a 
fancy  to  the  frank,  pleasant-spoken  American  boy. 

Benjamin  Franklin  showed  him  the  latomia  with 
the  genius  of  a  Barnum.  The  skeletons  of  both  Athe- 
nian armies  might  have  presented  difficulties  to  a  less 
fertile  mind;  but  Benjamin  Franklin  knew  a  cavern 
with  a  very  low  entrance  which  was  full  of  skulls  and 
bones.  'That  was  the  entrance/  he  said,  'to  the 
place  where  all  the  skeletons  were  laid  out  in  rows.' 
The  German  was  invited  to  crawl  in  on  his  hands  and 
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knees,  and  was  glad  to  take  the  rest  for  granted  as 
soon  as  he  had  put  his  head  in  and  seen  a  few  skulls. 
B.  F.  made  a  mistake,  however,  in  putting  so  high  a 
value  as  twenty  francs  on  a  skull — he  might  have  done 
a  good  business  by  selling  them  at  a  franc,  but  he  let 
me  understand  afterwards  that  this  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  profession.  When  they  got  up  to  the 
top  again,  B.  F.  showed  a  candour  worthy  of  the  name 
he  bore.  'I'm  not  going  to  hint,'  he  began,  'but  wasn't 
it  kind  of  the  English  gentleman  I  showed  round  yester- 
day ?  He  gave  me  a  shilling — twenty-five  centimes 
more  than  a  franc.  I  didn't  ask  him,  mind  you — 
I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing.  He  just  gave  it  to  me 
because  he  said  I'd  pointed  him  out  things  he'd  never 
have  seen  if  I  hadn't  been  with  him.  I  hope  you 
don't  think  I'm  hinting — I  wouldn't  do  such  a 
thing.' 

The  German  pricked  his  ears  at  the  mention  of 
the  word  'shilling,'  and  at  once  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  where  he  kept  the  coins  which  were  under 
a  cloud  for  tips,  and  handed  Benjamin  Franklin  a 
twenty-five  pfennig  piece,  which  he  had  offered  to 
everybody  who  had  done  anything  for  him  since  he 
crossed  the  frontier.  Benjamin  Franklin  positively 
gaped  with  pleasure;  he  cried,  'Oh,  my  !  you're  too 
kind — but  would  you  mind  giving  me  Italian  money 
instead,  or  momma'd  know  I'd  been  taking  money  from 
strangers,  and  she  couldn't  bear  that.'  The  German 
was  much  impressed,  and  gave  him  the  amount 
in  Italian  money — four  sous — which  he  could  have 
obtained  for  the  twenty-five  pfennigs  when  he  got 
back  to  Italy.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  have  no  office 
in  Sicily.  Benjamin  Franklin  thanked  him  profusely, 
and  determined  to  leave  Germans  to  the  gardener, 
whose  perquisite  it  was  to  show  strangers  over  the 
latomia.  He  was  going  to  try  being  a  general  guide 
to  the  ruins.  While  he  had  been  following  the  coach- 
man's son  round  so  impeccably  as  he  was  guiding 
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parties  through  the  Greek  Theatre  and  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  Street  of  Tombs,  and  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius,  he  had  been  taking  notes  of  what  the 
coachman's  son  said  in  his  ludicrous  hodge-podge  of 
English. 

On  the  morning  after  his  adventure  with  the  German 
in  the  latomia,  B.  F.  came  upon  a  party  of  Americans 
who  were  going  round  what  they  called  the  'Theatre 
Group  of  Antiquities.'  He  offered  his  services  as 
guide.  The  coachman's  son  arrived  upon  the  scene 
in  speechless  indignation,  and  said  that  he  was  the 
right  and  only  guide. 

'You  hear  his  English  ? '  said  B.  F.,  much  annoyed 
at  the  interruption.  'He  is  only  the  guide  for  foreigners. 
I  am  the  English  and  American  guide,  and  I  take 
you  for  half  the  price.' 

He  was  left  in  possession  of  the  field,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  captives  surrendered  to  him, 
and  he  guided  them  round  so  plausibly  that  they 
enjoyed  themselves  immensely. 

The  guide's  father,  the  moving  spirit  in  the  cabmen's 
ring,  was  informed,  and  went  white  with  rage.  Visions 
of  the  knife  and  the  poisoned  bowl  may  have  occurred 
to  him,  but  a  more  Machiavellian  method  of  revenge 
finally  commended  itself  to  him. 

'There  is  plenty  of  room  for  both  of  you,  young 
master,'  he  said,  'but  you  are  spoiling  the  business; 
the  profits  are  not  made  by  guide's  fees,  but  by  what 
you  get  from  the  restaurant  at  the  theatre.  Every 
gentleman  is  expected  to  go  and  buy  liqueurs  for  his 
party  when  he  has  seen  the  ruins.  He  should  buy  one 
for  you  too,  and  half  the  price  of  the  profits  will  be 
given  by  the  keeper  of  the  trattoria  to  you.' 

Now  B.  F.'s  mother,  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief, 
kept  him  out  of  money  which  left  him  with  the  national 
instinct  for  dollar-making  abnormally  developed. 
He  listened  to  the  tempter,  and  when  he  next  took 
round  a  party,  which  consisted  only  of  three  or  four 
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young  men,  he  explained  the  matter  of  etiquette 
to  them  in  his  most  plausible  manner.  The  keeper 
of  the  restaurant  kept  filling  up  his  glass,  and  B.  F. 
arrived  back  at  the  hotel  uproariously  drunk  and  in  no 
slight  danger  of  losing  his  life  or  his  reason  from  the 
quantity  of  fiery  spirit  he  had  imbibed. 

Mrs  Bunyan  exhibited  a  fecundity  of  expression, 
not  to  say  vituperation,  which  fairly  astonished  Lord 
Camelot,  and  wound  it  up  with  her  favourite  reproach: 
'Benjamin  Franklin — what  can  I  say  more  !' 

Nobody  who  heard  her  expected  more  or  wanted  as 
much.  The  unexpected  also  happened.  Old  Man 
Dare  regarded  Benjamin's  behaviour  as  a  slight  upon 
Helena,  Montana,  and  brought  tears  to  Mrs  Bunyan's 
eyes  with  the  forcibleness  and  originality  of  his  ex- 
pressions. 

His  mixture  of  Scripture  and  slang  was  very  effective. 
She  welcomed  the  interference  of  an  Irish  Dominican, 
who  thought  that  much  might  be  done  for  Benjamin 
by  prayer.  She  consented  to  his  trying.  He  character- 
ised Old  Man  Dare's  attitude  as  cruel, if  not  scandalous. 
The  attempt  seemed  a  complete  success;  the  neurotic 
Benjamin  derived  almost  as  much  exaltation  from 
being  prayed  over  as  from  liqueurs.  The  old  maids, 
who  had  never  evinced  any  interest  in  Benjamin 
before,  warned  his  mother  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
might  be  captured  by  _ne  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
She  regarded  it  as  sufficient  safeguard  that  he  had 
promised  her  not  to  join  any  Church  till  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  That  he  had  as  much  to  gain  by 
the  transaction  as  the  Church  did  not  seem  to  occur  to 
anybody.  The  Dominican  was  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  present,  and  he,  for  prudential  reasons, 
perhaps,  maintained  silence.  The  spiritualisation,  or 
despiritualisation  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  began.  It 
was  a  most  successful  variation.  Benjamin  had  at 
last  found  his  metier',  he  announced  that  the  Latin 
he  had  from  school  was  sufficient  for  him  to  enjoy  the 
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prayers.  He  was  soon  writing  Latin  prayers  and  work- 
ing on  the  feelings  of  the  guests  of  the  hotel  for  funds 
to  enable  him  to  buy  an  imposing,  if  garish,  plaster 
saint — St  Joseph,  I  think — and  a  crucifix  with  beads. 
His  regeneration  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  him 
lying  about  the  price.  He  wished  to  buy  some  candies 
as  the  same  time.  This  was  a  mere  trifle;  the  guests 
became  positively  anxious  for  his  conversion.  There 
seemed  no  chance  of  his  mother  engaging  a  nurse — 
theDominican  was  the  next  best  thing.  But  Benj  amin's 
repentance,  if  real,  was  only  intermittent,  though  he 
appeared  to  be  impressed  when  the  Dominican  took 
him  to  see  all  the  innumerable  priests'  schools,  who, 
in  black  cassocks  and  beaver  birettas,  fill  the  outskirts 
of  Syracuse  at  sunset. 

The  revulsion  came  with  characteristic  suddenness. 
Restie's  donkey  was  missing,  and  his  little  lordship, 
much  to  his  disgust,  had  to  be  taken  for  a  walk  instead 
of  a  ride  over  the  stone-strewn  plateau  of  Acradina, 
where  Blanche  and  I  generally  rambled  after  tea,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  find  traces  of  Greek  houses  in  the 
most  splendid  quarter  of  ancient  Syracuse.  That 
afternoon,  the  young  men,  the  sons  of  the  priests, 
had  chosen  Acradina  for  their  walk  :  there  were  whole 
regiments  of  them  in  black  birettas,  scarlet  birettas, 
and  purple  birettas,  and  ranging  up  and  down  the 
ranks  on  donkey-back  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  hurling 
oaths  and  filth  at  them  in  Italian  for  their  benefit 
and  American  for  his  own  delectation.  There  was  no 
stopping  him;  if  they  chased  him  he  kicked  the  ribs 
of  Restie's  donkey  mercilessly  and  galloped  away, 
regardless  of  the  risk  of  the  donkey  slipping  on  the 
glassy  rocks  and  breaking  both  their  necks.  With 
admirable  self-restraint  the  priests'  schools  concealed 
their  feelings  as  to  the  relief  from  the  usual  monotony. 
Benjamin  was  varying  his  repertoire  of  abuse  by  sing- 
songing the  prayers  that  the  Dominican  had  taught 
him  while  he  spread-eagled  his  two  hands  before  his  nose. 
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But  Restie  was  not  equally  reticent  about  his  be- 
loved ass;  he  too  showed  a  command  of  language 
which  his  family  had  no  conception  that  he  possessed, 
and  regardless  of  the  disparity  of  ages  and  sizes,  went 
for  Benjamin  Franklin,  flaming.  Benjamin  Franklin 
really  must  have  had  a  tile  loose,  because,  instead  of 
giving  the  child  a  shove  or  a  smack,  he  unclasped  an 
enormous  knife  without  descending  from  his  long- 
eared  steed.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  Blanche 
Roseveare;  she  flew  at  him.  Once  more  he  drove  his 
heels  into  the  donkey's  ribs,  but  donkeys  are  as 
stubborn  as  facts,  and  having  recognised  his  real 
friends,  Edward  refused  to  budge.  She  had  it  in  her 
mind  to  seize  him  and  drag  him  off,  but  she  was  really 
rather  frightened  of  his  knife.  In  the  nick  of  time  she 
remembered  that  the  donkey  did  tricks.  'Morto!' 
she  cried,  and  held  up  her  finger;  and  the  donkey 
turned  itself  on  its  back  and  stretched  out  its  legs  with 
its  ears  flapping  slowly;  as  if  donkeys  ever  did  die — 
in  public.  The  discomfiture  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  complete,  for  when  he  picked  himself  up  his  knife 
had  gone  down  a  deep  cleft  where  no  human  boy  could 
reach  it,  and  was  grinning  at  him  blade  upwards. 
The  donkey  was  called  to  life  again,  and  Restie 
mounted  and  rode  away. 


CHAPTER    IV 

WHAT  HAPPENED   IN   THE   GARDEN   OF  THEOCRITUS 

BLANCHE  must  have  been  relieved  by  my  diffidence. 
No  woman  of  her  intelligence  could  help  knowing 
that  I  was  still  in  love  with  her,  but  I  was  of  the  sort 
who  take  a  rebuff  so  easily  that  they  do  not  require 
to  be  banished.  It  would  have  been  lovely  to  marry 
Blanche,  to  be  secure  of  always  having  her  to  be, 
the  light  of  my  house,  but  her  negatives  left  no  room 
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for  hope,  and  if  the  evil  of  the  day  was  sufficient,  so 
was  the  good.  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  pleasure  of 
worshipping  at  her  altar,  a  devotion  without  prayer. 
It  gave  me  exquisite  pleasure  to  watch  that  appari- 
tion, bright  with  the  roses  in  its  cheeks,  and  the  glint 
in  its  golden  hair,  and  the  frankness  and  high  spirits 
which  were  always  sparkling  in  eye  and  smile.  How 
good  it  was  to  see  that  charming  figure,  which  had  been 
so  long  imprisoned  to  a  couch,  passing  about  with  its 
old  grace  of  bearing  and  almost  of  movement.  And 
then  the  niceness  of  her !  I  wondered  if  she  could 
be  one  whit  spoilt  by  prosperity. 

'Blanche/  I  said,  'would  you  like  to  make  a  picnic 
up  the  Anapo  ? ' 

The  question  of  her  chaperonage  never  arose,  for 
Restie  had  to  go  where  she  went.  Apart  from  it 
being  the  question  of  her  duty,  he  would  have  behaved 
like  a  tiger  if  he  had  been  asked  to  stay  behind. 

'The  Anapo !  To  see  Queen  Philistis's  groves  of 
papyrus  ! ' 

'Groves  is  rather  a  large  order,'  I  said.  'They  are 
not  often  more  than  fifteen  feet  high,  but  these  papyrus 
brakes  make  delicious  avenues,  and  the  water,  when 
there  has  been  no  rain,  is  as  clear  as  glass  and  as  blue 
as  lapis  lazuli. 

'I'm  sure  it's  nice,  and  I  shall  enjoy  sailing  across 
the  Great  Harbour  if  there  is  any  wind,  and  the 
boating  and  the  picnic — and  the  long  quiet  talk/ 
she  added;  without  a  trace  of  flirtation  I  was  sure. 

I  don't  know  who  took  the  most  childish  pleasure 
in  the  arrangement,  Blanche  or  Restie.  Both  figura- 
tively clapped  their  hands  as  a  well-stored  luncheon- 
basket  was  put  on  a  vettura  and  was  rattled  down  to 
the  ferry  at  Dionysius's  Marble  Harbour.  There  a 
boat  was  waiting,  a  Sicilian  barca,  painted  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  with  eyes  to  see  its  way,  and 
a  sharp  beak,  and  a  mop  of  tow  on  its  tall  prow.  The 
two  strong  boatmen,  handsome  Don  Juans  dressed 
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in  clean  white,  with  bare  brown  hands  and  feet,  took 
us  flying  over  the  clear  shallows  full  of  the  fragments  of 
Greek  Syracuse,  and  under  the  bridge  which  spans 
Dionysius's  moat,  out  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Great 
Port.  We  could  not  sail,  for  the  sea  was  as  blue  and  as 
calm  as  the  sky.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  boat- 
men jumped  out  and  prepared  to  force  the  grounded 
boat  off  the  shoal;  but  Restie  would  have  none  of  it. 
He  had  heard  that  people  were  carried  ashore  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  boatmen,  and  he  wished  to  do  the 
thing  properly.  He  rode  straddle- ways,  of  course;  as 
a  concession  the  protesting  Blanche  was  allowed  to  ride 
side-saddle.  It  added  to  the  indignity  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  an  admirable  boot  would  not  lace  as  it  ought 
by  an  inch  or  two  on  a  foot  which  before  the  accident 
was  a  model  of  grace.  I  did  not  matter,  and  sat  still  in 
the  boat  whilst  it  was  dragged  over  the  bar. 

Disappointment  reigned  on  Restie's  face  at  the  papyrus 
not  coming  down  to  sea  in  stately  groves.  He  was 
distinctly  impatient  at  the  long  interval  before  it  began; 
but  when  it  did  begin,  his  pleasure  knew  no  bounds. 
It  was  not  the  over-arching  weeds,  not  the  tall  iris- 
flowers,  not  the  kingfishers  and  dragonflies  flashing  like 
jewels  in  front  of  us,  not  the  sing-song  of  the  little  reed 
birds  which  filled  his  soul  with  joy;  but  the  fact  that 
with  his  big  knife  he  could  slash  right  through  a  tall 
papyrus  whenever  we  were  near  enough  to  the  bank. 
He  had  never  felt  so  masterful.  I  told  him  that  you 
were  not  allowed  to  cut  the  papyrus,  but  the  men, 
who  were  charmed  with  his  boyish  beauty  and  high- 
bred air,  said  that  it  did  not  signify  how  many  he 
cut  if  he  did  not  take  them  away.  That  was  their  view 
of  preserving  the  papyrus  from  the  onslaught  of  tourists. 

I  was  weak,  and  acquiesced  in  that  white  lie.  I 
did  not  wish  to  spoil  his  pleasure  or  my  own.  While 
he  was  murdering  the  innocent  papyrus,  Blanche 
and  I  had  no  questions  to  disturb  our  rhapsodies;  no 
scrambling  over  the  thwarts  by  that  dear  little  piece 
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of  humanity  to  repose  against  her  white  frock, 
as  I  should  so  much  have  liked  to  repose  myself. 
And  so  we  passed  to  the  lapis  lazuli  fountain  of 
Cyane,  where  you  can  see  the  great  fishes  sailing 
thirty  feet  below  your  keel,  and  would  hardly  be 
surprised  to  find  the  girdle  of  Proserpine  still  floating 
on  the  surface.  Here  we  ate  the  lunch  of  the  just  : 
fruit  and  fennel  and  fowl  and  snow-white  bread  washed 
down  with  generous  wine. 

The  classics  did  not,  as  a  rule,  interest  Restie;  they 
were  an  inferno  in  which  he  would  have  to  pass  the 
coming  years  as  the  necessary  penance  for  having 
cricket  and  boating  at  Eton,  but  he  came  over  and 
sat  by  us  while  I  was  reminding  Blanche  that  the 
mighty  cleft  in  the  earth  through  which  the  fountain 
rolled  up  its  floods  of  water  was  struck  by  the  trident 
of  Pluto  when  he  came  with  Proserpine  in  the  chariot 
of  hell  with  its  four  black  horses  snorting  fire,  and  the 
nymph  Cyane  rained  tears  to  persuade  him  to  leave 
the  goddess  of  spring  and  summer  on  the  earth.  And 
when  he  refused,  and  clove  the  ground  with  his  trident, 
and  sank  through  the  cleft  with  his  chariot,  her  tears 
filled  it  up  and  have  never  ceased  to  flow.  Once  a 
year,  in  the  brave  old  days  of  gods  and  sacrifices, 
a  black  bull  was  slaughtered  and  thrown  into  the 
fountain  as  an  offering  to  the  King  of  Hell.  Restie 
liked  the  idea  of  a  King  of  Hell,  and  I  pictured  Pro- 
serpine with  Blanche's  glowing  fairness. 

Presently  we  heard  voices,  one  recognisably  Ameri- 
can, and  the  noise  of  oars,  and  into  the  pool  formed 
by  the  fountain  came  another  barca  with  Miss  Dare 
and  Mr  Claremont.  How  wonderfully  beautiful  she 
was.  She  had  thrown  off  her  reserve,  a  rather  marble 
statuesqueness,  and  was  frankly  enjoying  herself; 
not  concealing  her  pleasure  in  her  friend's  companion- 
ship. After  a  round  of  exclamations  at  the  culmination 
of  their  trip,  the  clear,  deep,  papyrus-bordered  pool, 
they  spoke  little.  Their  conversation  was  in  smiles  and 
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looks,  and  though  the  very  closest  accord  existed 
between  them,  he  was  deferential.  But  their  boat  was 
full,  like  our  boat,  of  iris  blossoms  and  sprays  of  lupin. 

How  they  dogged  us  !  I  wondered  if  they  noticed 
it  too. 

They  paid  no  regard  to  our  presence.  Americans 
are  perhaps  very  open — or  they  might  have  thought 
us  pledged  by  fellowrfeeling. 

The  fountain  of  Cyane  during  lunch  was  hot  and 
sleepy  and  still,  as  the  lotus-eater's  land,  where  it  is 
always  afternoon,  and  as  the  current  of  the  river 
takes  a  boat  down  almost  by  itself,  we  made  the 
passage  down  in  the  same  lotus-eater's  calm.  Restie 
was  sleepy,  and  Blanche  lay  back  in  the  stern  quite  still, 
that  he  might  pillow  his  childish  head  against  hers. 
How  fair  she  looked  lying  back  against  the  bright 
scarlet  of  the  barca's  cushions.  She  was  graceful  even 
in  her  abandon.  How  I  envied  Restie  ! 

They  were  so  sleepy  that  they  sternly  refused  to  get 
out  and  climb  to  the  two  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  the  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  of  Greek  and 
Carthaginian  for  more  than  one  siege,  standing  out 
against  the  sky,  above  a  gorge  drenched  with  the  blood 
of  Athens,  which  has  its  resurrection  in  rare  orchids. 

And  when  we  came  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  there  was  no  riding  on  the  boatmen's  shoulders 
this  time.  They  sat  philosophically  phlegmatic  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat  while  it  was  coaxed  over  the 
shallows. 

Suddenly,  like  the  Irish  dog  at  the  sound  of  'Rats  !' 
they  sprang  to  attention  both  of  them;  the  boatman 
was  stepping  the  mast  and  spreading  his  spritted  main- 
sail, for  the  bright  blue  bay  was  full  of  little  white 
curls  like  ostrich  feathers  with  the  breeze  which  ever 
springs  up  in  the  afternoon  for  Syracuse  as  it  dees  for 
her  ancient  enemy  Carthage,  across  the  sea  in  Africa. 
Soon  we  were  flying  across  the  great  harbour  to  the 
yellow  city,  whose  temple  of  the  Virgin  Goddess 
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Minerva,  embodied  as  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
tops  the  isle  against  the  sky. 

Then  down  went  mast  and  sail,  and  we  shot  be- 
neath the  boat-bridge  into  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Marble  Harbour,  and  pulled  lustily  for  the  landing 
of  Santa  Lucia. 

Lord  Camelot  had  ordered  the  carrozza  with  the 
flea-bitten  horse,  which  we  had  seen  crawling  over  the 
bridge,  to  meet  us  at  the  landing;  he  was  very  solici- 
tous that  Blanche  should  not  overdo  herself. 

Restie  liked  ordering,  and  hung  on  to  the  waiters 
like  a  bull-dog  tiD  they  carried  his  orders  out — he 
had  a  child's  eye  for  their  failings — so  we  soon  had  tea 
ready  in  the  temple-like  porch  of  the  hotel  looking 
over  the  sunken  groves  of  the  latomia,  the  tall  stone 
pine  of  the  horizon  and  the  placid  sea  beyond.  From 
the  groves  below  came  up  wafts  of  lemon  blossom, 
and  the  dark  glossy  foliage  looked  so  cool  after  the 
fierce  sunshine  which  beat  on  the  rocks,  whose  sculp- 
tured niches  were  once  filled  with  marble  inscriptions 
about  the  Roman  dead. 

'Oh,  Blanche,'  I  cried,  'let's  go  down  into  the 
latomia;  it  would  be  just  perfect  this  afternoon.' 

Restie  did  not  want  to  come  much;  he  was  so  tired 
and  hot,  and  wished  to  lie  on  his  bed  without  any 
clothes  on — a  favourite  form  of  cooling  off  with 
him.' 

So  down  we  went  alone.  A  frankly  modern  stair- 
case took  us  from  the  rock-hewn  foundations  of  an 
ancient  Greek  house  into  the  latomia. 

The  latomia  of  the  Cappucini  at  Syracuse  is  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  language;  latomia  is  the 
oldest  word  in  the  world,  which  is  still,  and  always  has 
been,  used  in  the  common  speech  of  the  natives.  It 
came  into  use  when  Greece  was  young  and  Latin 
hardly  a  language;  and  now,  when  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  have  been  dead  for  centuries  and  centuries, 
the  people  of  Syracuse  still  talk  about  the  'latomia/ 
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We  know  from  Herodotus  that  men  used  it  before 
the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  ;  and  a  century 
later  it  has  a  ghastly  prominence  in  the  pages  of 
Thucydides;  for  it  was  in  the  Cappuccini  latomia's 
vast  depths  that  the  armies  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes 
— Athens  conquered  by  Syracuse — endured  in  their 
shameful  captivity  the  strokes  of  the  sun  by  day  and 
frost  by  night  under  the  sky. 

The  word  'latomia'  means  a  quarry  in  Ancient 
Greek,  and  it  is  still  used  wherever  stones  are  being 
cut  at  Syracuse  to-day  ;  but  of  the  origin  of  the 
Cappuccini  latomia  the  Greek  historians  can  tell  us 
naught  but  that  long  before  the  Peleponnesian  War — 
the  Napoleonic  war  of  the  ancients — its  origin  had  been 
forgotten. 

Like  a  true  woman  Blanche  Roseveare  was  a 
passionate  partisan  of  Athens.  She  did  not  think  of 
those  Dorian  women  who  through  the  long  months 
of  the  siege  lived  in  nightly  dread  of  ravished  homes, 
and  being  shipped  away  in  fetters  to  the  slave-markets 
of  Athens.  The  Athenians  wrote  the  history  of  Greece 
with  a  subtle  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human 
sympathies. 

We  climbed  down  into  the  latomia,  and  wandered 
over  mossy  turf  beneath  the  groves  of  almond  trees 
and  lemon  trees  and  olives;  between  tall  gray  piers 
of  rugged  limestone  left  by  prehistoric  quarrymen. 
In  some  places  thay  had  fallen,  and  had  their  wounds 
hidden  for  many  a  year  in  masses  of  ivy  and  caper 
and  fern,  and  spring  flowers.  The  lemon-trees  had 
put  out  their  young  pink  and  black  shoots,  their 
fresh  green  leaves,  their  overpowering  breath  of  snowy 
blossom.  Tradition  says  that  this  gorge  was  the  garden 
of  Theocritus  ;  that  he  had  his  summer-house  in  it, 
where  he  made  his  eclogues  of  piping  shepherds  and 
nymphs  and  running  waters.  A  shepherd  was  piping 
even  at  this  moment  on  a  flute  cut  with  his  own 
hand  from  the  donax,  'Pan's  reed.'  He  trilled  the 
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dances  of  his  country  exquisitely;  his  pipings  were  as 
sweet  as  a  thrush's;  only  man  was  changed  from  the 
day  of  Theocritus.  The  nymphs  fled  when  the  ancient 
Romans  imprisoned  their  brooks  in  the  masonry  of 
aqueducts.  There  is  hardly  a  stream  round  Syracuse 
to-day. 

:  We  passed  through  an  opening  overhung  with 
silvery  vermuth  and  cactus  and  golden  ivy  trails. 
The  cactus — the  prickly  pear — is  the  most  un-Greek 
thing  in  Sicily.  It  has  changed  the  face  of  the  land 
so  eloquently  pictured  by  Theocritus;  but  it  has  only 
conquered  Sicily  since  the  days  of  Colombus,  who 
introduced  it  into  Europe  from  his  Indies,  and  called 
its  luscious  fruit  his  Indian  figs.  To  this  day  no 
Sicilian  calls  them  by  any  other  name. 

Blanche  and  I  passed  into  the  great  cool  cavern 
with  a  well  that  may  have  supplied  the  prisoners 
of  Athens,  and  noble  burial  chambers  hewn  in  the 
rock,  long  robbed  of  their  marble  epitaphs;  though 
here  and  there  they  are  replaced  by  tablets  to  English 
sailors  who  died  in  the  not-so-far-off  days  when 
Protestants  were  refused  Christian  burial  in  Sicily. 
Blanche  sat  like  Rebecca  on  the  stone  rim  of  the  well 
head.  I  took  her  hands. 

'Blanche,'  I  said,  'you  must  marry  me;  there  is 
no  real  reason  why  you  shouldn't,  and  it  is  cruelty 
to  me,  your  refusing.' 

'I  can't,  Paul  dear,'  she  said.  'I  am  just  as  grateful 
to  you  as  ever,  but  it  would  beggar  my  life  to  leave 
Restie.  He  was  the  first  thing  I  had  to  love  after 
our  catastrophe.  I  might  have  married  you  if  Lord 
Camelot  had  carried  out  his  cruel  threat  of  sending 
me  away.  Nothing  but  you  would  have  stood  between 
me  and  pure  misery;  but  Lord  Camelot  has  promised 
never  to  send  me  away  now,  and  I  would  never  leave 
Restie  of  my  own  accord.' 

I  am  not  a  bitter  man,  but  I  could  almost  have 
cursed  that  boy.  I  asked  for  bread  and  she  gave  me 
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a  stone;  I  asked  for  love  and  she  gave  me  gratitude. 
Gratitude  is  sometimes  as  damning  as  faint  praise. 
I  suppose  some  men  who  had  such  a  claim  on  her  as 
I,  at  such  a  spot,  curtained  in  leafy  groves  and  sunk 
below  the  earth,  would  have  used  the  eloquence  of 
a  Demosthenes  to  make  her  change  her  mind.  I 
simply  confessed  to  myself  defeat,  though  she  was  as 
gracious  as  the  breath  of  roses.  I  knew  that  I  was 
born  to  die  a  bachelor;  the  women  who  are  worth  the 
winning  insist  on  being  won,  and  I  am  without  the 
instinct  for  prevailing. 

'Forget  it,  Paul/  she  said,  'and  finish  your  promise 
of  showing  me  the  latomia.' 

It  was  humiliating  to  finish  showing  her  the  latomia 
at  such  a  moment;  yet  more  humiliating  that  she 
should  not  feel  the  smallest  necessity  to  flee  from  the 
risk  of  the  further  urging  of  my  suit.  How  clearly  I 
was  one  of  those  who  do  not  matter. 

And  after  dinner,  to  show  how  completely  she 
trusted  me,  she  asked  me  to  take  her  back  into  the 
latomia  for  the  moonlight.  The  Cappuccini  latomia 
is  like  Melrose  Abbey;  to  see  it  aright  you  must  go 
visit  it  in  the  moonlight ;  and  the  moon  of  the  South  is 
to  the  moon  of  the  North  as  the  twilight  of  the  North 
is  to  the  twilight  of  the  South;  it  quicksilvers  every- 
thing. The  limestone  precipices,  which  had  been  the 
prison  of  the  hopeless  Athenians,  stood  out  like  the 
chalk  cliffs  of  Sussex.  The  tall  mass  of  stone  left 
standing  in  the  midst  when  the  prehistoric  quarry  - 
men  cut  through  the  cavern  roofs  looked  like  a  painting 
of  itself.  The  tallest  trees  were  foreshortened  till  they 
seemed  mere  perspective.  Everything  white  shone 
like  a  mirror,  and  the  bed  of  the  latomia,  that  empty 
lake,  was  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  lemon 
blossoms  and  the  shrilling  of  the  frogs  chanting  their 
Aristophanean  song.  When  we  reached  the  top  again 
we  lingered  long  on  the  little  black  bridge  which  spans 
the  mighty  depths.  Blanche  knew  that  I  should  not 
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advert  to  my  tragedy  of  the  afternoon;  instead,  I 
used  the  classics  drilled  into  me  for  thirteen  years,  and 
put  into  words  for  her  all  the  reminiscences  of  Greece 
and  her  gods  called  up  to  me  on  that  magic  night  by 
the  latomia  at  our  feet  and  Syracuse  isled  in  the 
silver  sea. 

Had  I  but  known,  I  was  pleading  better  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  afternoon  for  the  coveted  treasure 
of  Blanche's  companionship  through  life.  How  sweet 
she  was  :  her  gentleness  was  a  positive  pain  to  me, 
when  I  thought  of  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  us. 
That  boyish  smile  and  frankness  made  my  heart 
ache. 


CHAPTER   V 

LADY    HELEN    IS    DRIVEN    TO    EXPLORE    THE    CITY 
OF   SYRACUSE 

ALTHOUGH  Benjamin  Franklin,  under  the  influence  of 
religious  stimulants,  was  out  of  evidence,  the  Camelots 
must  have  had  a  trying  afternoon.  Perhaps  his 
mother  was  showing  off  her  intimacy  with  them 
for  Old  Man  Dare's  benefit;  at  any  rate,  the  next 
morning,  Lady  Helen  said  to  me  quite  simply,  'I'm 
not  seeing  anything  here,  though  we  go  out  sight- 
seeing all  day.  Mrs  Bunyan  goes  with  us  everywhere, 
and  gives  my  father  information  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions. He  imagines  that  he  is  explaining  things  to 
her,  but  he  is  really  only  repeating  what  she  says.' 

I  had  observed  something  of  the  kind,  but  did  not 
know  that  Lady  Helen  was  taking  enough  interest 
to  observe  anything.  Yet  I  knew  that  Mrs  Bunyan 
was  honestly  willing  to  have  received  Lord  Camelot's 
explanations  if  he  had  had  any  of  the  slightest  value 
to  impart.  It  must  have  been  only  when  she  had 
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found  out  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  she  still  wished 
to  keep  up  the  expeditions,  that  she  hit  upon  the 
ingenious  expedient  of  telling  him  what  he  thought 
he  was  telling  her. 

'Certainly,  Lady  Helen,'  I  said,  wondering  if  a 
little  bird  had  brought  the  news  of  yesterday  to  her. 
*  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ? ' 

'I  don't  mind  a  bit,  Mr  Cascable,  but  I  do  want  to 
see  something  without  feeling  that  I  am  standing  on 
me  head  all  the  time/ 

I  suggested  that  we  should  drive  into  Syracuse  and 
do  the  sights  of  the  city — the  Greek  ruins  are  a  mile 
or  more  outside.  In  the  rocky  island  of  Ortygia, 
which  constitutes  the  present  city,  only  a  whole 
temple  and  a  very  much-ruined  temple,  and  the 
exhibits  in  the  museum,  show  any  considerable  traces 
of  Greek  architecture,  though  in  Dionysius's  time  his 
palace  and  gigantic  granary,  and  the  other  buildings 
of  government,  were  crowded  within  its  walls.  But 
Syracuse  is  a  very  mediaeval  city;  the  Street  of  the 
Virgins,  without  a  single  window  in  it  to  break  the 
tall  blind  walls  of  the  convents  which  give  it  its 
name,  is  typical.  Many  a  church  and  palace  has  an 
arched  portal  or  window  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
scattered  here  and  there  are  noble  fortress-like  build- 
ings of  two  or  three  centuries  earlier.  Portions  of 
the  castle  are  older  than  our  Norman  Conquest. 
But  it  is  the  character  of  the  houses  which  is  most 
mediaeval;  one  and  all  of  them  are  built  round  a  court 
closed  to  the  world  at  night  with  great  double  gates, 
but  yawning  open  by  day,  so  that  you  may  go  into 
any  courtyard  without  intruding.  The  churches,  for 
the  most  part,  are  only  open  from  dawn  to  eight  in 
the  morning;  the  native  takes  his  religious  refreshment 
early,  and  knows  by  experience  that  the  foreigner  only 
pays  to  look  at  a  church  when  he  has  the  trouble  of 
finding  a  sacristan  to  open  it  for  him. 

I  was  rather  curious  to  see  what  would  interest  my 
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companion.  To  forget  one  woman  for  the  moment, 
I  wished  to  be  analysing  another  woman's  nature. 
Lady  Helen  began  by  a  suggestion  which  showed 
that  she  was  in  earnest.  I  was  about  to  call  a  carrozza, 
when  she  said,  'Didn't  you  walk  when  you  took  Restie 
into  town  that  wet  day  when  Miss  Roseveare's  foot 
was  so  painful  ? '  I  was  fumbling  over  the  answer  when 
she  continued :  'I  know  you  did,  because  what 
Restie  liked  about  it  was  the  ferrying  across  the  small 
harbour,  and  you  wouldn't  have  wanted  the  ferry  if 
you  had  been  driving.  I  want  to  go  that  way;  I  want 
to  see  all  the  funny  things  in  the  streets  which  Miss 
Dare  talks  about;  the  people  who  have  drapers' 
shops  on  their  heads,  and  boots  on  perches  like  parrots, 
and  the  carnations  in  grand  green  pots  stuck  on 
spikes.' 

'But  can  you  stand  the  walking  ? ' 

'Of  course — I  follow  the  guns  all  day  long  at 
Camelot.' 

That  walk  was  rather  a  revelation.  I  do  not  suppose 
she  knew  anything  about  architecture,  though  she  had 
read  most  of  the  books  they  had  brought  with  them 
(in  the  intervals  of  playing  bridge)  and  remembered 
their  contents  pretty  well.  The  curious  thing  was  that 
she  had  such  an  eye  for  what  was  good.  I  wondered 
if  Camelot  was  one  of  those  grand  old  mediaeval 
houses  which  fall  to  some  lucky  English  noblemen. 
I  know  an  architect  who  was  born  in  one  of  the  Scottish 
baronial  mansions  of  Fifeshire;  the  atmosphere  has 
got  into  his  bones.  Every  one  goes  to  him  who  wants 
a  great  house  built  in  Scotland  in  the  olden  style. 
His  houses  are  not  the  painstaking  result  of  study; 
they  are  the  creations  of  instinct. 

I  was  astonished  at  that  girl.  She  did  not,  it  is 
true,  grasp  the  full  splendour  of  that  perfect  Greek 
temple  built  long  before  the  day  of  Salamis,  and 
embedded  in  the  modern  cathedral  which  preserves 
the  complete  shrine  of  the  older  worship,  but  she 
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was  quite  intelligent  when  I  reminded  her  that  this 
was  the  temple  whose  gold  and  ivory  doors  and  pic- 
tures of  Agathocles's  wars,  were  carried  off  by  Verres 
to  deck  a  vulgar  Roman  villa. 

She  did  not,  I  think,  expect  the  immemorial  foun- 
tain of  Arethusa  to  be  other  than  it  is — surrounded 
with  a  terrace  and  filled  with  papyrus — but  she 
remembered  that  the  sacred  gray  mullet  which  swim 
round  the  papyrus  roots  to-day  had  ancestors  in  this 
very  pool  when  Cicero  was  here.  I  formed  fresh 
ideas  of  her  powers  as  soon  as  we  had  climbed  the 
long  steep  street  from  Arethusa's  Fountain  to  the 
Bellomo  Palace.  I  waited  to  see  if  she  would  find 
anything  noteworthy  in  that  splendid  thirteenth- 
century  palace  and  San  Martino's  little  old  Gothic 
church  opposite  it.  She  saw  nothing  in  them  till  I  had, 
explained  their  points,  but  from  this  time  forward 
she  marked  down  like  partridges  all  that  was  game  for 
the  antiquarian  in  those  old  Syracusan  streets — 
here  a  great  old  balcony  of  hammered  iron;  there 
a  courtyard  with  an  outside  stair  leading  up  into  an 
arcaded  loggia;  there  a  palace  with  a  range  of  Saracenic 
windows  in  its  piano  nobile. 

Not  one  street  did  we  leave  untrodden.  And  as  a 
climax  I  got  a  custode  from  the  museum  and  showed 
her  the  interior  of  the  Palazzo  Bellomo,  with  its 
vaulted  Gothic  chambers  and  its  courtyard  which 
rivals  the  Bargello  at  Florence  in  the  grace  of  its 
antique  arcading  and  scutcheoned  processional, 
stairway. 

'What  a  lot  you  have  read,  and  how  well  you  have 
applied  it,'  I  exclaimed  admiringly.  When  Lady 
Helen  was  interested,  and  showed  it,  she  had  great 
charm.  One  could  see  how  the  r61e  of  the  great  lady 
unbending  would  suit  her  when  she  was  married  to 
some  country  potentate  and  presiding  at  primrose 
fetes.  Her  rudeness  to  forward  people  would  colour 
the  halo  of  condescension.  To-day  she  was  specially 
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charming,  because  she  showed  a  girl's  eagerness  in 
sightseeing  and  making  herself  agreeable. 

'Not  really,'  was  her  answer.  'But  I  am  not  a 
fool.  You  have  only  seen  me  out  with  father.  Then 
I'm  like  a  poodle  being  taken  out  for  a  constitutional. 


my 

everything  as  my  father'is.    Do  you  know  why  I  came 

out  with  you  to-day  ? '    she  suddenly  asked,  laying 

the  tip  of  her  closed  parasol  upon  my  arm  as  Donna 

Felicita  or  impulsive  Blanche  might  have  laid  a  light 

hand. 

'Mrs  Bunyan  ? ' 

Tartly  that,  and  partly  because  there  is  no  one 
who  plays  bridge  in  the  hotel,  though  those  new 
Americans  look  rather  bridgy  people.  I  felt  as  if 
I  shoud  go  mad  if  I  did  not  occupy  my  mind  with 
something.' 

I  appeared  to  count  for  nothing  with  this  very 
pretty  and  smart  person.  She  seemed  to  have  taken 
me  as  she  would  take  a  cab.  But  as  the  week  wore 
on,  I  saw  that  I  had  musjudged  her  in  one  respect. 
In  that  long  walk  she  had  become  more  animated  than 
she  had  been  in  her  previous  conversations  with  me. 
She  did  not  resume  her  former  manner,  as  I  expected, 
but  when  she  came  upon  me  in  the  garden,  or  the 
veranda  of  the  hotel,  treated  me  with  the  degree  of 
cordiality  which  she  would  have  extended  to  a  guest 
she  had  asked  to  her  own  house.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  valued  the  passing  smile  from  that  haughty  face. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

THE  PRINCE  ARRIVES  FOR  HELENA  DARE 

VERY  soon  after  this  we  all  went  to  Palermo.  'We 
all'  meant  myself,  and  the  Camelots,  and  the  Custs. 
Tommy  had  business  for  the  firm — he  generally  found 
business  where  Felicita  meant  to  go ;  and  the  Camelots 
went  there  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  It  was 
warmer  weather  now,  and  they  had  not  yet  seen 
Palermo.  Lady  Helen  was  so  sorry  to  see  me  badly 
cut  up  about  Blanche's  refusal  that  she  gave  me  good 
warning  of  these  arrangements,  and  suggested  right 
out  that  I  should  come  too.  We  were  all  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Igiea;  the  Camelots  because  their  courier  had 
decided  that  it  was  the  only  hotel  at  Palermo  where 
a  British  nobleman  should  stay;  the  Custs  because 
it  was  just  the  place  to  suit  Donna  Felicita's  indolent 
habits.  Sicilian  ladies  like  to  'lounge  about  all  day, 
reading  novels  and  eating  sweets  or  ices,  and  above 
all  things,  enjoying  the  excitement  of  tete-d-tetes  with 
their  chosen  cavaliers. 

For  this  the  Hotel  Igiea  offers  special  facilities.  Its 
gardens  are  delightfully  broken  up.  Terrace  below 
terrace  of  feathery  palms,  thicketing  aloes,  scent- 
showering  friesias  and  rainbow-hued  ranunculi  lead 
from  the  veranda  down  to  the  sheer  sea-walls  which 
look  over  the  peerless  bay  of  Palermo.  At  inviting 
points  of  these  little  terraces  and  the  winding  stair- 
ways which  divide  them  in  Japanese  fashion  are 
seats  for  those  who  wish  to  talk  where  there  are  no 
walls  with  ears,  even  if  prying  eyes  cannot  be  cheated. 

Now  that  there  were  1  ridge-players  again,  Lady 
Helen  was  no  fonder  of  sightseeing  than  Felicita. 
She  thought  Helena  Dare  so  funny  for  longing  to  be 
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more  in  the  town  to  see  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition, 
S.  Francesco  d'Assisi,  the  Torre  del  Diavolo,  and  a  lot 
of  other  names  which  she  reeled  off;  but  I  had  my 
own  reasons  for  assigning  special  interest  in  these 
places  in  her  case.  I  will  not  say  I  envied  Claremont 
the  companion  he  took  when  he  went  sight-seeing, 
because  Blanche  was  an  ideal  companion  on  such 
expeditions;  her  interest  never  tired,  and  if  her 
injured  foot  diminished  her  endurance,  it  was  rather 
nice  having  such  an  invalid  to  take  care  of. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Claremont  had  Helena 
Dare  all  to  himself.  Not  only  were  there  many  Ameri- 
cans who  knew  the  Dares  in  Washington,  where  Old 
Man  Dare  had  bought  a  palatial  house  'on'  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  when  he  became  a  Senator,  but  the 
eligible  young  men  of  Sicily  were  crowding,  as  they 
always  will,  round  a  beautiful  American  heiress,  being 
aware  how  easily  their  acquaintance  is  made  by 
persons  in  good  society.  Making  Helena's  acquain- 
tance, or  rather  her  father's,  was  unusually  easy, 
for  the  Senator  was  vulgar  enough  to  openly  discuss 
his  intention  of  having  a  prince  for  his  son-in-law. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of  Pantellaria 
were  all  the  same  to  him,  except  that  he  knew  the 
Prince  of  Wales  would  not  be  allowed  to  marry  his 
daughter. 

I  had  great  sympathy  for  Andrew  Claremont;  I 
rather  suspected  him  of  being  in  the  same  box  as 
myself.  I  had  an  idea  that  he  had  pressed  the  beautiful 
Helena  to  marry  him  and  that  she  had  offered  to  be 
his  sister  instead;  that  he  was  going  round  with  her 
as  I  was  going  round  with  Blanche— a  sort  of  spoilt 
friend,  forbidden  to  broach  the  subject  that  was 
nearest  his  heart. 

Knowing  the  Sicilians  as  I  did,  it  made  me  mad  to 
see  the  favour  with  which  John  Christopher  was 
regarding  the  advances  of  the  Prince  Corsari,  a  con- 
ceited Palermitan  noble  with  hardly  an  idea  in  his 
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head  beyond  clothes  and  cards,  who  had  a  huge 
decaying  palace  in  Palermo,  a  huge  decayed  villa  out 
at  Baghena,  and  a  picturesque  castle  in  the  country, 
with  about  twopence  a  year  to  keep  them  up  on. 

The  Prince  was  handsome  and  elegant  and  his 
manners  were  distinguished,  but  he  was  only  what 
John  Christopher  called  a  'dood/  who  was  quite 
willing  to  bestow  his  name  and  titles  upon  any  woman 
whose  settlement  amounted  to  a  million  francs,  let 
alone  this  fair,  adorable  and  sumptuously  beautiful 
Helena,  with  whom  he  was  really  in  love. 

Helena,  however,  gave  him  no  encouragement. 
This  was  clear  from  the  tones  in  which  I  heard  her 
one  morning  decline  his  offer  to  drive  her  and  her 
father  out  to  lunch  at  his  villa  at  Bagheria,  though 
the  Prince  drove  magnificent  horses.  She  continued 
standing  in  the  hall  after  she  had  given  the  Prince  his 
refusal.  Any  one  could  have  guessed  what  she  was 
waiting  for,  and  it  was  not  her  father.  But  John 
Christopher  had  come  in  without  her  noticing  him 
and  overheard  the  conversation. 

I  guess  if  the  Prince  will  let  us  change  our  minds 
we'd  better  accept  his  invite  and  drive  out  to  lunch 
with  him.' 

Helena  acquiesced  with  languid  indifference;  she 
did  not  care  for  words  in  public. 

'Very  well,  I  think  I'll  go  and  put  on  a  thinner  shirt- 
waist.' She  hurried  past  me  upstairs  and,  by  design, 
I  suppose,  met  Andrew  Claremont  and  told  him  of 
their  change  of  plans. 

'I  couldn't  help  it,  Andrew.' 

'Why  should  you  ?  ' 

'I  oughtn't  to  want  to — that's  just  it.' 

'And  I  ought  to  be  content.  I  have  all  your  un- 
occupied time.' 

'That  gives  quite  a  sinister  meaning  to  "occupied," 
she  said  with  a  laugh  as  she  rustled  on  down  the 
stairs. 
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It  was  one  of  those  little  laughs  which  do  not  ro!> 
a  saying  of  its  significance. 

'Thank  you,  Helena/  He  went  off  to  see  the  old 
Jesuit  at  the  library  of  the  Collegio,  who  was  never 
tired  of  showing  him  bits  about  the  Chiaramonti  in  old 
books. 

She  came  back  delighted  with  the  Prince's  villa — 
one  of  the  noble  Sicilian  villas  with  immense  baroque 
chambers  full  of  tall  mirrors  and  Bourbon  furniture, 
and  surrounded  by  terraced  gardens  with  a  tropical 
wealth  of  vegetation,  but  she  had  spoken  little;  John 
Christopher  was  always  willing  to  monopolise  the  con- 
versation, and  was  accustomed  to  dignities  and  indig- 
nities at  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  the  only  person  who 
had  ever  entered  the  lists  with  him  successfully. 

Helena's  curiosity  had  been  piqued  by  this,  her 
first  entertainment  as  the  honoured  guest  at  a  noble- 
man's villa,  though  it  was  true  that  it  needed  the 
expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  money  to  put  it  into 
an  American  state  of  repair.  So  she  made  no  objection 
when  the  Prince  suggested  that  they  should  spend  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  in  driving  out  to  his  mediae- 
val castle  near  Termini.  She  had  the  American's 
affectionate  sentiment  for  ancient  buildings  in  the 
hands  of  their  ancient  owners.  Viewed  as  himself  she 
had  rather  a  contempt  for  the  Prince  of  Corsari,  but 
as  the  head  of  a  family  ennobled  many  generations 
since  for  ridding  the  Sicilian  seas  of  Saracen  corsairs, 
he  was  almost  as  interesting  as  his  castle.  Sicilians  of 
all  classes  are  well  up  in  the  antiquities  of  their  coun- 
try. They  seem  to  imbibe  this  knowledge  with  their 
mother's  milk. 

She  had  made  no  objection  to  coming,  provided  that 
Mr  Claremont,  who  was  travelling  with  them,  was 
included  in  the  invitation. 

'There's  no  occasion,'  began  John  Christopher. 

But  the  Prince,  with  a  wave  of  his  hands,  said, 
'Why  not  ?  '  The  well-born  Sicilian  has  the  politeness 
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of  a  Spanish  hidalgo,  and  the  Prince  of  Corsari  was 
iir  too  conceited  to  contemplate  Andrew  as  a  rival. 
Ee  received  him  effusively  as  a  rich  American,  John 
Christopher  need  not  have  feared  that  Helena  would 
aLow  Andrew  to  monopolise  her;  having  gained  her 
point  she  devoted  herself  with  increased  cordiality  to 
th?  Prince. 

And  having  learned  Helena's  weakness,  the  Prince 
devoted  himself  to  taking  her  over  the  notable  villas 
and  palaces  of  his  brother  nobles.  She  loved  the 
ancient  houses  where  she  could  see  pictures  by  the 
Old  Masters  and  other  objects  of  vertu  occupying  the 
places  for  which  they  were  designed.  Palermo  is  very 
rich  in  these,  and  the  Prince,  a  mere  dude  in  most 
respects,  was  as  naturally  conversant  with  such 
matters  as  an  English  nobleman  is  with  horses. 


Matrimonial  affairs  grow  like  Jonah's  gourds  in 
Sicily.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  days  before  Helena 
slipped  her  hand  through  Claremont's  arm  after 
dinner,  saying,  'Let's  go  and  find  a  place  where  we  can 
have  a  quiet  talk,  Andrew.  I  want -you  to  help  me  out 
of  this  difficulty.'  The  Hotel  Igiea  is  full  of  little 
rooms,  and  isolation  is  a  feature  of  it,  seeing  that  it 
was  designed,  though  it  was  never  used,  as  a  con- 
sumption hospital.  So  they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
an  unoccupied  writing-room. 

'Well,  what  is  it  ?  '  he  asked  gaily. 

'It's  about  my  marriage  with  the  Prince.' 

He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  stabbed,  and  had  only  a 
minute  to  live. 

'Your  marriage  !'  he  almost  gasped. 

'Yes;  I  suppose  I  ought  to  marry  him.  Puppa 
wants  me  to  be  a  princess,  and  this  seems  as  reasonable 
a  prince  as  I  am  likely  to  get.  He  isn't  an  absolute 
pauper,  and  he  is  willing  that  I  should  have  my  money 
settled  on  myself  if  I  will  undertake  to  subscribe  a 
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hundred  thousand  francs  a  year  towards  the  keep  up 
of  our  establishment.  And  we  are  to  spend  the  half  o: 
the  year  where  I  like  on  the  pain  of  his  forfeiting  this 
hundred  thousand  francs.  I  don't  really  dislike  him.' 

He  groaned  aloud. 

'What  is  it,  Andrew  ? ' 

'Why,  everything.  It  makes  me  absolutely  ill  to 
hear  a  woman  talking  about  marrying  a  man  for  whom 
she  doesn't  care  a  cent  because  he  has  a  position  or 
property  which  she  would  like  to  marry.' 

'I  don't  want  to  marry  at  all.  I  should  hate  one 
kind  of  marriage  just  as  much  as  another.' 

'Then  why  are  you  going  to  marry  ?  ' 

'To  please  puppa.  It's  for  this  that  he  has  done  the 
work  of  his  life;  and  Antonio  has  himself  suggested 
that  puppa  should  live  with  us.' 

He  groaned  again.  'Don't  you  know,  Helena,  that 
there  was  never  a  marriage  between  an  Italian  and  an 
American  which  did  not  end  in  misery  except  when 
they  have  lived  in  America.  Being  the  son  of  an  Italian 
father,  though  born  an  American,  I  have  seen  so  much 
of  it.' 

'But  we  can  live  half  the  year  in  America.' 

'I  don't  mean  living  in  that  way.  If  an  Italian  is 
settled  in  America  to  earn  his  living,  and  then  marries 
an  American  wife,  it  may  succeed;  but  Italians  are 
bad  husbands  from  our  standpoint.  They  take  a 
different  view  of  the  obligations  of  matrimony,  and 
they  are  so  improvident  about  money  when  they  are 
not  making  it  sou  by  sou.' 

'I  don't  think  Antonio  would  tire  of  me.' 

'No,'  he  sighed. 

'I  should  rather  like  having  those  lovely  places  to 
improve  with  my  money,  and  give  balls  in,  and  have 
house-parties,'  she  said,  not  heeding  the  tone  of  his 
interruption. 

'Then  you  are  going  to  accept  him  ? '  he  asked 
'  bitterly. 
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'I  thought  of  obeying  my  father  unless  you  can 
show  any  plain  reason  to  the  contrary.' 

'Such  as  his  being  a  murderer,  or  married  already  ? 
No,  I  can't.' 

'Andrew,  you  are  dead  against  my  marrying  him  ! 
Do  you  forbid  me  ?  ' 

'What  would  be  the  use  ? ' 

'Because  I  should  obey  you.' 

'I  can't  forbid  you,'  he  said.  'May  I  kiss  you  good- 
bye, Helena  ? ' 

She  held  up  a  sweet,  responsive,  trembling  mouth. 


A  rich  Englishman  named  Bentinck,  great-grandson 
of  the  founder  of  Sicilian  independence,  and  himself, 
like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  born  in 
Sicily,  had  repeatedly  invited  Claremont  to  shift  his 
quarters  from  the  hotel  to  the  Palazzo  Bentinck.  All 
the  Bentincks  were  mad  on  the  subject  of  horseflesh, 
and  he  wished  to  plan  out  the  introduction  of  polo  at 
Palermo.  Claremont  went  straight  off  and  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  to  drown  his  troubles  plunged  into 
the  project.  The  horse-loving  young  Sicilian  nobles 
were  delighted  at  discovering  in  their  midst  one  of  the 
most  famous  players  of  the  sport  of  kings  :  and  yet 
more  pleased  to  find  that  he  was  a  Sicilian  by  descent. 
His  family  had  been  in  Continental  Italy  for  centuries, 
it  was  true,  before  lack  of  means  had  driven  his  father 
to  trying  his  fortunes  in  America.  But  Andrew  had 
brought  with  him  his  family  tree,  which  his  father  had 
guarded  as  his  most  cherished  possession,  and  this 
proved  him  beyond  doubt  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Andrea  Chiaramonte  who  had  been  beheaded  in  front 
of  his  own  palace  by  Martin  of  Aragon  for  aspiring  to 
the  crown  of  Sicily. 

Andrew  had  known  this  all  along,  but  had  attached 
little  importance  to  it  because,  until  he  came  to 
Palermo,  he  had  regarded  the  Manfred  and  Andrea 
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Chiaramonte,  of  whom  such  wonderful  things  were 
declared  in  the  pedigree,  as  semi-mythical  personages. 

Mr  Bentinck  had  also,  as  it  chanced,  a  craze  for 
pedigrees;  and  when  he  had  gone  through  Andrew's 
with  the  Jesuit  historian  at  the  Collegio  saw  that  he 
really  was  the  descendant  and  representative  of  the 
great  old  Chiaramonti,  who  had  so  nearly  made  Sicily 
their  kingdom.  This  was  a  valuable  asset  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Polo  Club.  He  would  be  hailed 
and  entertained  everywhere  as  the  rightful  heir  of 
the  proudest  family  in  the  island,  and  to  each  and  all 
of  his  entertainers  polo  could  be  preached. 

John  Christopher  had  been  much  impressed  by 
Andrew's  magnanimity  in  wishing  to  leave  them  when 
the  Prince  of  Corsari  had  offered  Helena  his  hand. 
He  felt  confirmed  in  his  respect  for  almost  the  only 
man  he  had  ever  respected;  but  he  did  not  press  him 
to  stay. 

Gradually  he  began  to  discover  that  all  the  most 
distinguished  entertainments  to  which  he  and  his 
daughter  were  invited  were  given  in  honour  of  Andrew 
Claremont.  It  took  him  a  little  longer  to 
discover  this,  because  his  daughter  refused  to  go  to 
them. 

It  was  then  that  the  stately  Helena  began  to  go 
round  with  the  Camelots.  It  was  on  Lady  Helen's 
initiative,  for  Mrs  Bunyan  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
had  made  their  appearance  at  the  hotel.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was,  for  the  moment,  fairly  good;  his  interest 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  received  a  fresh 
impulse  in  a  city  so  rich  in  religious  pomp  and  ardour. 
There  were  also  a  good  many  English  valets,  of  whom 
he  stood  much  in  awe,  staying  in  the  hotel  with  their 
masters.  When  a  valet  told  the  insubordinate  Benjamin 
that  he  must  not  do  something  it  was  taken  as  the 
vox  Dei.  Mrs  Bunyan  had  followed  the  Camelots  to  the 
Igiea  with  the  idea  of  exhibiting  their  friendship  before 
envious  Americans  of  her  acquaintance.  Lord  Camelot 
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was  too  scrupulous  to  try  and  change  their  relations. 
But  his  daughter  had  no  wish  to  be  cat's-pawed  by 
Mrs  Bunyan;  and  she  had  observed  that  just  as 
Benjamin  was  put  out  of  countenance  by  English 
men-servants,  his  mother  was  disconcerted  by  the 
Dares.  She  did  not  care  whether  it  was  that  the 
Senator  knew  of  a  skeleton  in  Mrs  Bunyan's  cupboard, 
or  Helena  loathed  her  pushing  vulgarity  and  con- 
sidered her  not  good  enough  for  her  set;  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  day  that  Mrs  Bunyan  gave  them  a  wide 
berth.  Finding  Helena  about  the  hotel  alone,  since 
Andrew  Claremont  had  gone  to  stay  with  the  Bentincks, 
she  said,  'Won't  you  join  our  party?'  They  had 
often  spoken  to  each  other  at  Syracuse.  We  now 
had  Helena  vice  Mrs  Bunyan  in  our  expeditions. 

Mrs  Bunyan,  who  was  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  saw  that 
the  game  was  up  here,  that  she  would  gradually  drop 
out  of  the  Camelot  acquaintance,  that  the  best  way 
to  turn  it  to  account  now  was  to  go  back  on  her  tracks 
to  Syracuse,  where  Lord  Camelot  had  accompanied  her 
on  all  her  walks.  When  she  talked  of  her  friendship 
there,  every  one  would  believe  her.  But  she  had 
misgivings  as  to  how  Benjamin  Franklin  would  be 
received.  Fortunately  his  father  turned  up  to  carry 
them  back  to  America.  He  was  madly  in  love  with 
his  little  whipcord  wife  and  could  not  do  without  her 
any  longer. 

How  clever  the  two  Helens  were  !  Lady  Helen 
Deffoy  had  dismissed  Mrs  Bunyan  automatically;  and 
the  other  Helen  had  just  as  cleverly  not  dismissed  the 
Prince  of  Corsari;  on  the  contrary,  she  asked  if  she 
might  introduce  him,  and  found  herself  welcome  to  do 
so. 

The  Prince  was  at  first  elated.  Not  many  English 
nobles  go  to  Palermo;  and  Italian  male  aristocrats 
always  like  being  introduced  to  English  people  in  high 
society.  Lady  Helen  was  charming  to  him.  Lord 
Camelot  was  always  glad  to  make  acquaintances;  it 
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was  a  form  of  going  to  the  play  with  him.  The  Prince 
was  most  polite  :  he  placed  his  carriages  and  horses, 
which  were  fine,  at  their  disposal,  and  exerted  himself 
to  obtain  any  permission  they  desired.  What  a  wise 
woman  Helena  Dare  was  !  Whenever  the  Prince  was 
near  her  she  exerted  herself  to  be  brilliant  for  his 
entertainment.  She  allowed  him  minute  airs  of 
proprietorship;  but  she  never  allowed  herself  to  be 
detached  from  the  company.  The  Prince,  poor  man, 
was,  honestly,  in  love  with  her  as  well  as  her  millions. 
Otherwise  he  would  have  given  up  spending  hours  in 
her  company  for  that  never-found  chance  of  a  minute 
alone  with  her,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  politic  task 
of  consoling  John  Christopher,  who  did  not  go  about 
with  us  since  the  Earl  'tired  him'  about  as  quickly  as 
any  person  he  had  ever  met,  except  Mrs  Bunyan. 
John  Christopher,  though  he  missed  the  Prince's 
company,  was  glad  for  him  always  to  be  seen  with 
Helena. 

'Antonio,'  he  observed  with  unction  but  insufficient 
explicitness,  alluding  probably  to  his  debts  and  other 
bad  habits,  'is  nothing  for  a  prince/ 

John  Christopher  was  mightily  tickled  by  the 
numerous  invitations  to  the  pompous  receptions  of 
Sicilian  nobles,  whose  poverty  had  not  robbed  them 
of  stately  ancestral  palaces,  grand  antique  furniture, 
and  quantities  of  liveries.  He  attributed  the  invita- 
tions to  the  fact  that  his  daughter  would  soon  be  one 
of  them  as  Princess  of  Corsari.  When  Helena  could 
be  induced  to  go  to  them  she  was  always  one  of  the 
central  figures.  John  Christopher  thought  the  refresh- 
ments were  shocking;  but,  as  he  observed,  you  did  not 
go  to  them  for  what  you  were  given  to  eat  and  drink. 
It  would  have  been  a  cold  water  douche  to  him 
to  know  that  he  and  Helena  were  still  invited  as 
friends  of  Andrew  Claremont's,  though  Andrew  was 
now  at  the  Bentincks,  and  hardly  ever  came  to  the. 
hotel. 
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Andrew  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
He  was  rich,  as  Sicilian  ideas  go;  he  spoke  Italian  as 
a  native  language,  and  could  therefore  accept  enter- 
tainments gracefully;  he  was  famous  among  the  smart 
set  who  loved  horses  both  in  England  and  America; 
and  the  Sicilian  nobles,  who  are  all  more  or  less  anti- 
quarians, were  really  immensely  pleased  in  finding 
that  a  great  old  house  like  the  Chiaramonti,  so 
long  considered  extinct,  had  survived  with  such  a 
worthy  representative.  Andrea  Chiaramonte's  pro- 
perty had  been  confiscated  by  King  Martin;  there  was, 
therefore,  no  question  of  anybody  having  to  disgorge 
estates  to  the  belated  heir.  The  resuscitation  of  the 
Chiaramonti  was  indisputably  the  feature  of  the 
Palermo  season. 

'Si  j'elais  Roi'  had  a  new  bitterness  for  Andrew 
now  that  he  was  introduced  everywhere  as  one  who  was 
by  rights  the  head  of  the  noblest  family  in  the  island. 
He  loved  to  be  descended  from  men  who  had  made 
such  a  mark  in  the  history  of  their  country,  but  that 
he  was  by  rights  a  Sicilian  noble'  gave  him  no  gratifi- 
cation; it  did  not  help  him  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  desire  of  his  heart  which  he  had  lost  for  want 
of  a  title;  and  he  had  not  seen  Helena  for  days. 

He  determined  to  go  and  call  on  her  that 
night. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  Prince,  in  cultivating 
John  Christopher,  had  taken  him  to  his  club  for  a 
gamble.  John  Christopher  liked  gambling  for  stakes 
just  sufficient  to  tickle  his  interest. 

'Oh,  Andrew,  why  have  you  kept  away  ? '  she  asked, 
coming  forward  with  both  hands  outstretched  as  the 
servant  left  the  room. 

'You  know.' 

'Indeed  I  don't/  But  she  belied  herself  by  adding, 
'I  gave  the  Prince  his  refusal  that  very  night.'  She 
continued  :  'He  is  always  here  ingratiating  himself 
with  my  father,  but  I  have  told  him  that  I  will  never 
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marry  him.  I  took  the  advice  you  were  too  generous 
to  put  into  words.' 

'Then  you  are  not  engaged  to  him  ? '  he  asked, 
almost  dazed. 

'I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  engaged  to  any 
one,  Andrew.' 

'I  don't  think  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  coquette  with 
me,  Helena.  But  you  shall  have  your  wish — I'll 
confess  it,  I  do  love  you  passionately.  Now  refuse  me 
and  let  me  go.  I  need  never  see  you  again — I'm  not  a 
prince.' 

'Andrew  dear,'  she  said,  coming  up  and  resting  her 
hands  upon  his  shoulders  as  he  had  so  often  seen  her 
rest  them  upon  her  father's  when  she  was  waiting  for 
his  kiss,  'why  should  we  misunderstand  ?  I'll  marry 
you  if  you  want  me  to,  even  if  my  father  cuts  me  off 
with  a  red  cent.  Have  you  enough  for  us  to 
live  on  ? ' 

He  mused. 

'I  have  enough  for  us  to  live  on  if  we  lived  in  Sicily. 
It's  less  expensive  than  America.' 

'Have  you — without  giving  up  your  polo  ? ' 

'I  think  so.  They  want  me  to  start  it  here,  and  have 
offered  me  the  directorship  of  the  club,  so  that  polo 
would  pay  for  itself.' 

'Truly  ?    I  don't  want  to  have  you  lose  your  polo.' 

'I  should  think  the  world  well  lost  for  you  ! ' 

They  were  standing  lost  to  the  world  when  John 
Christopher  returned  with  the  Prince.  The  King 
of  Montana  caught  the  expression  on  his  daughter's 
face;  he  had  seen  it  on  her  mother's. 

'They  are  lovers,  Prince,'  he  explained,  with  more 
dignity  and  refinement  than  Andrew  had  believed  him 
capable  of;  'lovers  in  our  sense  of  young  people  who 
are  plighted  to  marry  each  other.' 

'I  congratulate  the  beautiful  signorina,  and  above 
all  the  Signor  Claremont.' 

V-.  hen  the  Prince  left,  John  Christopher  was  perfectly 
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civil  and  cordial  to  Andrew;  but  it  was  obvious  that  the 
battle  was  not  ending  but  beginning. 

'Leave  us,  dear,'  said  Helena,  kissing  him  good- 
night. 'Father  and  I  must  talk  it  out.  Come  round  at 
ten  to-morrow,  and  take  me  out  for  a  drive.' 

CHAPTER   VII 

THE   KIND   OF  MAN   JOHN   CHRISTOPHER  WAS 

FATHER  and  daughter  faced  each  other  squarely. 

'It's  the  first  time  your  word  was  not  as  good  as  a 
promise,  Helena,'  he  said. 

'I  didn't  give  you  my  word/  she  answered  with  a 
faltering  strange  to  her. 

'You  gave  me  to  understand/  he  retorted  doggedly. 

'Yes,  I  did.  But  there  are  two  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  You  accepted  the  Prince  of 
Corsari's  offer  without  consulting  me,  and  Andrew  too 
is  a  prince,  if  he  asserted  his  rights/ 

'If  he  asserted  his  rights/  he  echoed  grimly. 

*Yes,  if  he  chose  to  call  himself  Prince  Chiaramonte, 
every  one  in  Palermo  would  acknowledge  him/ 

'The  deuce  they  would  !  Look  me  in  the  face, 
Helena.  It  isn'  t  like  you  not  to  be  acting  on  the  square 
with  me,  but  you  dropped  your  eyes  when  you  said 
that/ 

She  had  dropped  her  eyes  a  little  shamefacedly.  He 
continued :  '  I  don't  reckon  that  you  would  put  up 
a  cock-and-bull  story  to  get  round  me,  and  it  wouldn't 
help  you  any,  neither;  but  you  might  believe  a  bit  too 
easy  where  you  wanted  to/ 

Helena  looked  him  straight  enough  in  the  face  now. 
'It  wasn't  that  I  was  trying  to  tell  you  what  you  call 
a  cock-and-bull  story;  it  was  because  I  was  so 
ashamed  of  this  whole  business  about  titles/ 

John  Christopher  was  not  a  person  to  be  shaken 
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from  his  views  by  anybody  else,  and  when  he  began 
inquiring  there  was  no  stopping  him  until  he  got  his 
answer. 

'Claremont  is  an  American/  he  said,  'and  his  father 
pretty  well  grew  up  in  America,  though  he  was  an 
I-talian.  It's  easy  enough  for  him  to  claim  that  his 
grandfather  was  anybody  except  the  King  of  Italy. 
There's  plenty  Irish  in  Boston  who  are  descended  from 
kings.  But  that  belongs  to  mythology.  I'm  thinking 
that  it  will  be  none  so  easy  for  your  Mr  Claremont  to 
prove  that  he's  Prince  Claremonty.' 

'Youneedn't  think  about  it  at  all,'  she  said  haughtily. 
'I  have  told  you  what  I  intend  to  do.  It  is  nothing  to 
me  if  you  choose  to  doubt  my  word,  but  if  you  want  to 
know  about  it  you  had  better  employ  a  lawyer.  There 
are  plenty  of  them  in  Sicily.' 

'Hoity-hoity,  Princess  Claremonty  !  If  you  weren't 
so  grand  you  might  perhaps  tell  your  old  dad  what 
reasons  you  have  for  believing  that.  I  have  got  my 
rights  same  as  you've  got  yours ' 

'I  don't  see  what  we  are  talking  about.  I've  pro- 
mised to  marry  him,  father.  It's  the  only  promise 
I  ever  made,  so  I  mean  to  abide  by  it.' 

'I  know  that,'  he  snorted.  'It's  my  money  I'm 
talking  about.' 

'We  can  do  without  that,'  she  cried  hotly.  'Andrew 
isn't  quite  a  pauper.' 

'No  reason  why  you  should,  if  he's  a  prince.  I'm 
not  going  back  on  my  word.' 

'Surely  I  am  the  one  to  whom  it  matters.  If  he  is 
Mr  I  shall  be  Mrs,  and  if  he  is  Prince  I  shall  be  Princess. 
But  you  won't  be  a  prince  because  your  son-in-law  is.' 

'I  know  right  enough  that  I  can't  ever  be  a  prince 
unless  I  buy  it;  but  that  does  not  prevent  me  from 
being  the  ancestor  of  princes  registered  Ai  at  Lloyd's. 
I  want  to  make  my  daughter  the  wife  of  a  prince,  but 
she  cannot  be  that  without  making  me  the  grandfather 
of  princes.  I  don't  deny  that  if  your  Andrew  is  Prince 
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Claremonty  I'd  sooner  have  him  than  that  young 
Corsari,  for  Andrew  amounts  to  a  man  anyhow,  and 
he's  none  the  worse  for  having  his  mother's  good  new 
American  blood  in  his  veins;  but  it  will  take  some 
proving  it  to  my  satisfaction.' 

Helena  was  still  in  royal  indignation  when  he  con- 
tinued :  'Seems  to  me  you  ain't  treating  me  quite 
squarely  yet.  I  am  meeting  you  and  you  are  not 
meeting  me.  I  don't  say  as  how  Andrew  is  not  Prince 
Claremonty — I'm  looking  into  it — but  you  have 
information  bearing  on  the  fact  which  you  are  not 
putting  into  court.  What  reason  have  you  for  suppos- 
ing that  Mr  Claremont  is  a  prince  ?  ' 

'It's  been  looked  up  at  the  public  library,'  she  said 
at  length. 

'I  don't  put  much  faith  in  librarians.  They  are  too 
thick  with  Mr  Carnegie.'  A  faint  smile  stole  over 
Helena's  features  at  the  idea  of  the  Jesuit  abbe  who 
presides  over  the  National  Library  of  Sicily  ever  having 
heard  of  Mr  Carnegie. 

'The  other  nobles  acknowledge'  him.' 

'There's  more  in  that.  But  money  will  do  a  power  in 
this  broken-down  place.  It's  worse'n  the  South.' 

'Mr  Bentinck  says  it's  all  right.' 

'What's  Bentinck  got  to  do  with  it  ? ' 

'Mr  Bentinck  is  an  Englishman  who  was  born 
and  raised  in  Sicily.  He  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
island,  and  he  isn't  even  a  Cavaliere.' 

'I  admit  Bentinck;  if  anybody  knows  a  wooden 
nutmeg  in  princes  it  should  be  Bentinck.  To-morrow 
morning  I'll  take  a  hack  and  drive  to  Bentinck.' 

'Please  yourself,'  said  Helena. 

'I  mean  to.' 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  LADY  HELEN 

A  MONTH  passed.  Never  was  there  a  more  delightful 
betrothed  than  Helena.  Then  one  day  John  Christo- 
pher announced  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  Andrew 
for  his  son-in-law  as  well  his  daughter's  husband. 
In  the  interval  there  had  been  a  round  of  receptions 
given  in  their  honour. 

We  did  not  go  to  these  parties.  The  Earl  liked 
parties  well  enough.  The  r6le  of  passive  spectator 
suited  him,  but  Lady  Helen  disliked  being  bored.  She 
would  have  to  talk  French  to  a  lot  of  people  who  did 
not  interest  her.  She  had  the  Briton's  contempt  for 
a  foreign  man.  Blanche  longed  to  go.  Palaces  and 
pomp  were  new  to  her  apart  from  the  rare  art  treasures 
possessed  by  many  of  the  Sicilian  nobles.  But  she 
naturally  was  not  asked  any  more  than  Donna  Felicita, 
who,  being  a  Sicilian  and  not  noble,  was  entirely  ignored 
by  Palermitan  hostesses.  The  advent  of  Helena  Dare 
in  our  party  was  rather  a  godsend  to  me;  like  so  many 
Americans  she  was  an  inveterate  sightseer,  and  I  had 
been  rather  lost  because  lately  I  had  been  unable  to 
coax  Blanche  out  of  the  garden  of  the  Igiea.  She  did 
not  think  that  sight-seeing  in  Palermo  was  good  for 
Restie  in  the  hot  weather;  she  thought  he  ought  to  be 
in  the  garden  all  day;  and  he  backed  her  up,  because 
the  garden,  rising  terrace  upon  terrace,  afforded  him 
such  splendid  games.  Nor  did  she  like  leaving  Donna 
Felicita.  Blanche  was  a  grateful  girl,  and  she  could 
not  forget  that  the  first  kindness  she  had  received 
was  from  the  happy  and  beautiful  Felicita.  Tommy 
was  constantly  away;  he  had  to  take  advantage  of 
being  on  the  Palermitan  side  of  the  island  to  transact 
various  business  for  Trigona  &  Cust.  Lady  Helen  was 
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fond  of  Helena's  society;  most  ladies  in  our  peerage 
like  a  pretty  American  woman  when  they  have  no 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  her.  She  had  the  courage  of  her 
opinions,  and  a  biting  way  of  expressing  them.  The 
girls  became  quite  friends,  and  Lady  Helen  went  out 
sight-seeing,  in  order  to  be  with  her  namesake;  not  that 
she  was  with  her  particularly  much,  except  when 
driving  between  points.  For  Andrew  Claremont  was 
of  the  party,  and  being  of  the  party,  there  was  not  much 
party.  He  and  Helena  insensibly  wandered  off  to- 
gether, leaving  me  with  her  namesake.  As  Helena's 
attention  was  concentrated  on  the  traces  of  her  lover's 
Chiaramonte  ancestors,  we  mostly  did  Chiarmonte 
palaces  and  churches,  from  the  vast  Saracenic  mass  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition  downwards;  though,  as 
Helena  was  fond  of  wild  flowers,  and  Lady  Helen  had 
a  craze  for  seeing  gardens  in  order  to  compare  them 
with  the  Italian  garden  at  Camelot,  we  spent  some  of 
our  time  in  wandering  about  the  mountain  of  flowers 
behind  the  Gesii  cemetery,  and  the  villas  of  the  King, 
and  the  Whitakers,  and  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  Count 
Tasca.  The  Parco  d'Orleans,  with  its  old  lemon 
groves  stretching  half-way  up  to  Monreale  in  the  bed 
of  the  ancient  harbour  which  gave  Palermo  its  name, 
with  its  furlong  avenues  of  espaliered  roses,  was  our 
favourite — it  had  such  delightful  lights  and  shadows 
in  the  afternoon.  But  the  splendid  tangles  of  sub- 
tropical flowers  in  the  Villa  Tasca  and  the  Whitakers' 
Gardens  had  a  great  interest  for  my  companion,  who 
was  accustomed  from  her  childhood  to  the  efforts 
made  by  their  gardeners  to  rear  such  plants  in  sheltered 
places  and  hothouses  at  Camelot.  I  say  my  com- 
panion, because  the  lovers  naturally  wandered  off 
into  little  alleys  in  the  lemon  groves  starred  with  the 
golden  blossoms  of  the  oxalys.  Lady  Helen  continued 
to  be  an  interesting  companion.  She  was  a  sane  sort 
of  girl  though  she  had  strong  likes  and  dislikes;  and 
she  had  grown  up  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  the  point 
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because  she  never  felt  any  obligation  to  speak  unless 
she  had  something  to  say;  the  idea  of  talking  because 
it  was  expected  of  her  never  occurred  to  her.  She 
never  did  anything  she  did  not  wish  to  do,  except  go 
out  with  her  father.  There  were  times  when  she  had 
found  this  a  great  bore,  but  she  had  not  rebelled.  Her 
taste  in  sight-seeing  did  not,  it  is  true,  always  coincide 
with  mine.  She  could  not  appreciate,  though  she  was 
quick  in  pointing  out,  what  she  called  Gothic  frag- 
ments — an  antique  bit  like  the  windows  in  the  Norman 
house  behind  San  Matteo,  or  the  blocked-up  cloister  of 
the  Magione;  things  of  beauty  which  filled  my  soul 
with  joy.  But  the  rich  Renaissance  courtyards  of  the 
museum,  with  statues  peering  through  the  tangles  of 
palm  and  papyrus,  delighted  her,  though  it  may  never 
have  struck  her  that  the  statues  were  among  the 
choicest  treasures  of  the  collector;  and  she  liked  a 
great  service  at  San  Domenico  when  the  church  was 
packed  with  picturesque  paupers  and  some  pageant  was 
going  on. 

One  day  we  went  to  the  royal  chapel  of  the  Norman 
kings.  A  great  church  feast  had  just  begun;  the 
chapter  were  in  their  most  gorgeous  vestments,  the 
music  was  of  the  choicest,  and  the  scented  incense  rose 
in  such  wreaths  that  the  sunlight  pouring  through  the 
little  Moorish  cupola  had  to  filter  through  it  before  it 
struck  the  golden  mosaics  and  porphyry  panels  of  arch 
and  wall  and  apse.  Such  a  feast  of  scent  and  colour 
and  sound  combined  I  never  remember.  The  whole 
story  of  our  religion  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  glowed 
in  those  mosaics  above  our  heads.  Have  they  not  been 
called  King  Roger's  Bible  these  seven  hundred  years  ? 
And  below  these  jewelled  pictures,  set  in  glassy  seas  of 
gold,  which  reminded  me  of  the  Book  of  the  Revela- 
tion, the  walls  were  of  the  rarest  crimson  porphyry 
and  veined  white  cipollinq,  divided  by  ribbons  of  the 
same  glowing  mosaic.  But  the  special  grace  of  the 
most  beautiful  chapel  in  Christendom  rests  on  its 
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mellowness;  the  stilted  Arabic  arches  seem  to  have 
been  moulded  by  the  hand  of  the  potter  rather  than 
hewn  with  the  chisel  of  the  mason;  the  dark  Arabic 
roof,  with  its  inverse  ornaments,  looks  itself  like  the 
well-worn  matrix  in  which  other  roofs  have  been  cast. 
Even  the  glitter  of  the  gold  has  been  mellowed;  and 
porphyry  and  verde  antico  and  the  priceless 
pavonazetto  have  softened  in  hue  with  age  until  they 
rival  the  most  wonderful  autumn  tints  that  Nature 
ever  painted  in  the  forest. 

High  up  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  on  a  dais 
screened  with  marble  and  porphyry,  the  priests,  in 
their  white  and  purple  and  cloth  of  gold,  were  perform- 
ing the  service  with  an  indolent  mysticism  which  made 
us  feel  that  the  services  could  never  have  ceased,  as 
the  lights  could  never  have  been  extinguished,  night 
or  day,  since  Roger  the  Norman  built  his  chapel.  I 
looked  at  Lady  Helen  to  see  how  she  was  taking  it  in, 
and  I  saw  a  transformed  woman.  The  spell  of  the 
South  was  upon  her;  the  spell  of  the  Gothic  past  was 
upon  her.  From  this  time  forth' she  was  one  of  the 
noble  army  of  sight-seers,  of  'Italomaniacs.' 

'Isn't  this  ripping  ?'  she  said.  The  Englishman,  if 
he  was  not  closured,  would  use  slang  at  his  own 
funeral. 

When  the  service  was  over,  we  wandered  round  every 
yard  of  that  gem  of  Arabo-Norman  work,  beginning 
with  the  twelve-foot-high  Easter  candle-stick  carved 
from  a  single  block  of  white  marble  in  Byzantium 
for  King  Roger,  and  the  pulpit  with  its  wonderful 
marbles  and  time-softened  form. 

She  gave  more  attention  than  she  had  given  to  all 
Palermo  before.  She  stood  rapt  before  the  great 
mosaic  Christ  which  fills  the  apse  with  our  most 
adequate  conception  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
handed  down  by  the  traditions  of  the  workmen  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  She  was  buzzing  with  enthusiasm  all 
the  way  home. 
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After  that  day  the  couples  generally  drifted  apart 
in  the  course  of  their  sight-seeing  and  arrived  home  in 
twos.  Lovers  have  a  way  of  their  own  of  doing  sight- 
seeing, and  now  that  the  scales  had  fallen  off  Lady 
Helen's  eyes  she  chafed  at  the  loitering  of  Helena  and 
Claremont.  She  wanted  to  be  flying  through  Palermo 
as  fast  as  you  can  fly  in  a  Sicilian  cab,  seeing  old  palaces 
of  the  Saracen  Emirs  and  delicately-arched  doors  and 
windows  wrought  by  Arabic  workmen  for  Norman 
masters  which  are  yet  to  be  found  in  so  many  uncon- 
sidered  corners  of  Palermo.  It  is  a  short  stage  from 
sight-seeing  to  the  buying  of  ancient  curios.  When  she 
had  been  a  few  times  round  the  cases  of  the  museum 
I  had  to  spend  half  my  days  in  taking  her  round  the 
curio-dealers'  shops,  hunting  for  the  Greek- Sicilian 
coins  of  unsurpassable  beauty  which  bear  the  head  of 
Arethusa  or  Proserpine;  for  crucifixes  faced  with 
engraved  pearl;  for  terra-cotta  statuettes  buried  in 
the  cities  ruined  by  the  Carthaginian;  and  for  the  won- 
derful old  Sicilian  jewellery  and  lace.  The  two  couples 
soon  abandoned  even  the  pretence  of  going  out  to- 
gether. Lord  Camelot  placed  no  restrictions  on  his 
daughter's  movements.  As  in  her  eagerness  for  sight- 
seeing and  collecting  she  lost  her  mannerisms,  I  could 
not  help  seeing  what  a  charming  woman  she  was 
naturally;  she  lighted  up  when  she  was  enthusiastic, 
and,  like  many  people  who  are  grudging  their  intimacy, 
she  had  been  guarding  a  most  covetable  treasure. 
When  Lord  Camelot  was  in,  and  Blanche  could  be 
spared  from  Restie,  we  took  her  with  us.  No  one  could 
come  up  to  her  in  the  intensity  with  which  she  enjoyed 
these  expeditions,  and  when  she  could  not  go,  showing 
the  purchases  to  her  on  our  return  was  almost  as  much 
fun  as  buying  them  again  for  Lady  Helen.  But  she 
could  not  often  get  away,  because,  though  Lord  Came- 
lot liked  sitting  about  the  hotel  garden  with  Restie 
playing  round,  she  found  that  he  liked  it  better  if  she 
was  there  to  do  the  looking  after  Restie;  and  she  and 
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the  boy  and  Donna  Felicit^  had  a  great  many  teas 
together  on  those  Igiea  terraces.  Blanche  was  always 
at  her  best  when  she  had  Donna  Felicita  at  her  back; 
Felicita  was  so  devoted  to  her,  and  admired  her  as  much 
as  any  man;  and  Blanche  was  such  a  delightful 
creature  with  that  smiling,  blushing  fairness. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE   RESTORATION   OF  THE  CHIARAMONT1 

WE  had  been  getting  quite  a  humdrum  party,  what  with 
Helena  wandering  off  with  her  lover,  Old  Man  Dare's 
sulks,  our  busy  curio-shopping  and  Blanche's  stay-at- 
homes  with  Donna  Felicita,  when  more  dramatic  days 
suddenly  intervened.  First  and  foremost  had  come 
John  Christopher's  sudden  announcement  that  he  was 
willing  to  receive  Andrew  Clareniont  as  his  son-in-law 
as  well  as  his  daughter's  husband. 

Andrew  being  a  Roman  Catholic  of  sorts,  it  was 
arranged  that  when  they  had  been  married  in  the  little 
red  brick  Anglican  church,  to  suit  the  Episcopalian 
Helena,  they  should  go  through  a  civil  marriage  before 
the  Sindaco  for  her  husband's  benefit. 

After  accomplishing  a  wedding  of  adequate  splendour 
at  the  church,  they  proceeded  to  the  Municipio,  where, 
to  Andrew's  horror,  he  found  himself  described  in  the 
Sindaco's  forms  as  Prince  Chiaramonte. 

'Please  alter  this  to  Andrew  Claremont.' 

'Impossible,  Prince,  it  is  your  official  designation 
received  in  due  form  from  Rome,  and  must  be  used  in 
the  Sindaco's  registers.' 

Andrew  was  dumbfounded. 

Helena  looked  at  her  father. 

'It's  O.K./  he  said. 
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John  Christopher  had  employed  a  clever  Palermo 
lawyer  and  kept  his  own  counsel.  Money  being  no 
object,  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
getting  the  Italian  authorities  to  recognise  Andrew 
as  Prince  Chiaramonte.  The  pedigree  which  John 
Christopher  had  managed  to  get  hold  of  was  sound,  and 
the  title  had  been  revived  in  Andrew's  favour.  Not 
content  with  that,  the  King  of  Montana  had  bought 
up  all  the  old  Chiaramonte  property  he  could  find 
which  was  not  in  public  hands,  and  had  it  duly  con- 
veyed, with  an  immense  sum  for  putting  everything 
into  order  and  keeping  it  up,  to  Andrew,  Prince 
Chiaramonte. 

Andrew  was  prostrated  with  the  ridiculousness  of 
the  position  in  which  his  astute  father-in-law  had 
landed  him.  How  could  he  ever  go  back  to  Boston 
as  Prince  Chiaramonte  ?  How  he  groaned  now  to  be 
able  to  echo  the  proud  boast  of  that  French  knight: — 

Ni  prince  ni  roi  je  suis, 
Je  suis  le  Sire  de  Couci. 

But  he  had  the  tender  and  beautiful,  and,  as  it  now 
proved,  sentimental  Helena  to  deal  with. 

'I  want  to  be  a  Chiaramonte,  and  puppa  wants  me 
to  be  a  princess.' 

It  was  a  full  heart  but  a  heavy  head  that  consented 
to  wear  that  coronet. 

Poor  Andrew  the  Prince  dared  not  face  Lady  Helen, 
knowing  her  incisive  tongue.  I  think  she  must  have 
guessed  that  he  was  avoiding  her  for  some  reason. 

Prince  and  Princess  Chiaramonte  went  away  for  a 
brief  honeymoon  in  the  heart  of  the  island,  but  not 
under  thos»  names.  They  started  with  Modica,  the 
city  of  floods  and  earthquakes,  as  the  spot  where  they 
were  least  likely  to  see  a  foreigner.  He,  of  course,  passed 
as  an  American  who  could  speak  Italian,  so  they  were 
not  molested  with  native  acquaintances.  They  found 
no  foreigners;  there  was  not  even  a  bedroom  where  a 
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foreigner  would  sleep  unless  he  knew  the  bareness  of 
the  land  in  Italian  native  inns. 

Helena  soon  acknowledged  the  spell  of  Modica  with 
its  back  streets  climbing,  in  the  manner  of  Amain,  the 
rocky  sides  of  three  great  hills,  with  its  river  running 
down  the  centre  of  its  main  street,  beneath  the  castle 
hanging  on  the  face  of  a  precipice  like  the  gardens  of 
Babylon;  with  its  cathedral-like  churches  freshly 
built  after  every  earthquake,  and  its  avenues  of 
nobly-sculptured  saints  leading  to  a  Gothic  church 
on  its  highest  point,  with  a  cloister  second  only  to 
Monreale. 

Round  Modica  with  its  threescore  thousand  inhabi- 
tants is  a  wild  country,  with  three  cave-chapels,  whose 
frescoes  were  the  work  of  Byzantine  Christians  meeting 
to  worship  in  the  days  of  the  Saracen  persecutions  a 
thousand  years  ago.  A  little  further  out  is  the  league- 
long  gorge  known  as  the  Cava  d'Ispica,  honeycombed 
with  countless  tombs  and  cave-dwellings  of  the  old 
races  who  came  before  the  Greeks  in  Sicily.  And  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  people  in  these  wilds  filled 
Helena's  appreciative  soul  with  joy;  for  they  are  the 
gentlest  of  all  the  contadini  in  Sicily,  the  most  pic- 
turesque in  feature,  and  the  most  faithful  to  antique 
forms  of  dress  significant  of  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa. 
Dear  people  they  are;  beautifully  dressed,  but  not  all 
of  them  earning  more  than  half  a  franc  a  day.  Helena's 
heart  went  out,  and  she  employed  them  on  all  manner 
of  unmeaning  jobs,  so  as  to  distribute  her  largesse 
without  corrupting  them.  She  outbid  the  American 
of  comic  fiction  on  that  honeymoon.  If  the  rooms  of 
the  Stella  d'ltalia  were  plain,  its  dinners  were  appetising 
and  its  horses  spanking.  Their  powers  were  tested 
daily  in  such  drives  as  to  Ragusa,  the  most  perfectly- 
situated  of  Sicilian  mountain  cities,  with  its  wonderful 
staircased  street,  and  the  more  distant  Chiaramonte  to 
see  the  mediaeval  castle  to  which  Andrew's  ancient 
G  family  gave  its  name.  There  they  were  denied 
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admission ;  the  rains  belonged  to  some  little  local  noble, 
poverty-stricken  and  proportionately  proud. 

Helena  had  never  felt  more  mortified;  and  Andrew, 
seeing  how  she  took  it  to  heart  that  she  was  not  able 
to  go  over  the  titular  castle  of  his  ancestors,  determined 
to  use  the  fangled  honours  with  which  his  father-in-law 
had  provided  him  and  which  he  felt  to  be  so  ridiculous. 

Old  Man  Dare  had  thoughtfully  seen  that  he  was 
provided  with  a  passport  made  out  in  his  new  name; 
and  the  coachman  was  sent  with  this  to  the  recal- 
citrant petty  noble.  When  he  found  that  the  persistent 
forestieri  were  Don  Andrew  Claremont,  Principe  of 
Chiaramonte,  and  the  Principessa,  his  tone  com- 
pletely changed.  He  accompanied  them  from  his 
residence  to  the  castle  to  show  it  to  them  himself.  The 
more  she  saw  of  the  man,  the  more  Helena  disliked 
him.  So,  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  them,  to  show  her 
contempt,  she  offered  him  three  thousand  francs  for 
his  ruinous  castle. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  insulted,  but  at  once  volun- 
teered to  send  his  lawyer  at  Palermo  with  the  papers 
to  complete  the  transaction.  Old  Man  Dare  had  been 
unaware  of  the  ancient  power  of  the  Chiaramonti  in 
the  south  of  the  island,  so  he  had  forgotten  to  buy  up 
their  ruins  in  that  direction.  Helena  picked  up  most 
of  them  for  mere  songs.  In  one  of  them  the  name  had 
been  turned  round,  and  the  castle  appeared  as  Monte- 
chiara.  She  arrived  back  at  Palermo  almost  intoxi- 
cated with  the  ancient  splendour  of  Andrew's  family. 
In  Palermo,  society  compelled  them  to  use  the  revived 
title.  Old  Man  Dare  had  seen  to  that.  Here  Lady 
Helen's  sympathetic  tact  lightened  the  oppressed  soul 
of  Andrew.  He  had  summoned  up  the  courage  to  tell 
her  how  he  smarted  under  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
situation. 

'I  don't  see  anything  ridiculous  about  it  at  all,'  she 
said  warmly;  'the  House  of  Lords  is  always  besieged, 
with  petitions  of  people  who  wish  to  establish  their 
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claims  to  lapsed  titles,  and  when  their  claims  are 
recognised  they  even  take  precedence  according  to  the 
original  dates  of  their  creations/ 

Andrew  was  grateful  for  her  sympathy,  but  he  took 
the  precaution  of  hurrying  his  wife  back  to  America 
before  John  Christopher  could  prepare  any  fresh 
surprises  for  them  in  Sicily.  They  felt  that  his  atten- 
tions did  not  signify  so  much  in  America,  where  people 
were  accustomed  to  John  Christopher,  though  it  was 
with  some  misgivings  that  they  acquiesced  in  his  going 
by  the  steamer  which  left  a  week  before  them. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  COURTING  OF  ELEONORA  CORLEONE — THE  BALL  AT 
THE  HOTEL  DES  PALMES 

THERE  are  some  women  of  whom  you  never  tire  when 
you  are  talking  to  them  tete-a-tete,  or  when  they  are 
entertaining  a  party,  who  yet  become  almost  un- 
interesting if  there  are  two  or  three  talking  to  them. 
Felicita  was  one  of  them;  her  charm  of  conversation 
lay  in  her  feminine  graces,  which  she  could  not  help 
exercising  for  one  or  a  party,  but  if  a  third  or  a  fourth 
came  into  the  conversation,  you  at  once  became 
conscious  that  the  real  interests  of  life  passed  her  by; 
that  she  had  nothing  to  talk  about  except  herself,  and 
perhaps  dress  and  food.  So  when  the  Camelots  were 
with  us  in  the  garden,  a  thing  which  happened  with 
increasing  frequency,  I  found  the  conversation  very 
dull.  If  Blanche  alone  was  with  her  it  was  worst  of 
all,  for  Blanche  was  always  bursting  with  questions 
relating  to  the  books  on  Sicily  which  she  wished  to  ask 
me,  and  she  knew  that  Felicita  would  think  we  were 
trying  to  talk  over  her  head,  and  feel  hurt  if  she  aired 
them. 

At  last,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  or  desperation, 
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I  remembered  the  stories,  regular  novelettes,  with 
which  Felicita  used  to  entertain  Tommy  and  myself 
in  their  house  at  Syracuse  when  we  were  taking  coffee 
in  the  loggia  after  dinner.  So  one  afternoon,  when  we 
had  all  come  in  from  our  expeditions  quite  early, 
and  were  gathered  round  Felicita  and  tea  on  a  terrace 
with  the  prospect  of  two  or  three  hours  of  killing  time 
before  us,  I  suggested  that  she  should  tell  us  one  of 
her  stories  to  show  the  Camelots  what  life  in  Sicily 
meant.  They  all  seconded  my  proposal. 

'Do  you  know  Captain  and  Mrs  Challoner  ? '  she 
began — I  cannot  attempt  to  put  on  paper  her  adorable 
broken  English. 

'I  don't  think  I  do/ 

'Then  you  don't  know  their  love-story;  and  it  was 
rather  an  eventful  one.' 

'Mrs  Challoner  was  Eleonora  Corleone.  I  think 
I  ought  to  be  jealous  of  her,  for  that  impressionable 
husband  of  mine  sang  her  praises  for  a  week.  He 
met  her  at  the  subscription  ball  at  the  Hotel  des 
Palmes — where  they  have  all  the  public  balls.' 

'Where  all  sorts  of  things  happen,'  I  put  in. 

'Where  I  got  Tommy,'  said  Felicita,  bluntly  and 
proudly.  'Tommy  was  very — well — badly  smitten. 
He  said  that  she  "had  the  admirable  Sicilian  figure 
to  a  marvel."  He  must  have  got  that  from  some  one, 
for  Tommy  does  not  generally  talk  like  a  book.  Tommy 
was  quite  right.  She  was  tall  and  slender  and  straight; 
and  that  small  well-shaped  head  of  hers  was  beauti- 
fully set  upon  her  shoulders.  She  had  unusual  colour, 
too,  for  a  Sicilian;  there  was  pink  in  her  cheeks,  and  the 
whites  of  her  bright  blue  eyes  were  like  china.  Her 
hair  was  black.  She  really  had  a  face  quite  lovely  from 
its  delicate  proportions  if  it  had  not  been  spoiled  by  its 
discontent  and  haughtiness. 

'I  saw  her  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  cotillon, 
which  lasted  two  or  three  hours,  drag  her  unfortunate 
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mother  or  companion  to  the  edge  of  the  little  crowd  of 
English  staying  in  the  hotel  who  were  not  dancing. 

'Here  in  Sicily,  Lady  Helen,  introductions  are  not 
needed  in  a  cotillon;  but  only  those  in  the  first  two  or 
three  rows  get  partners,  and  she  stood  sufficiently  far 
back  to  escape  this,  though  once  or  twice  a  tall  young 
Sicilian  permesso'd  his  way  to  urge  her. 

'Tommy  is  always  putting  his  foot  in  it.  He  asked 
a  garrulous  old  Sicilian  gentleman,  who  had  been 
chattering  all  the  evening  to  him  in  excellent  English, 
who  she  was. 

'She  is  my  daughter.' 

'I  am  so  sorry,'  Tommy  stammered;  'I  am  sure ' 

'Pray  don't  apologise/ 

'All  the  same  Tommy  felt  very  awkward;  and  when 
the  old  gentleman's  back  was  turned,  slipped  away 
round  to  watch  her.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  her  face, 
she  shielded  it  skilfully  with  her  fan;  but  he  saw  that 
if  he  stood  among  the  English  people,  where  there  was 
a  man  he  knew,  he  might  see  it,  because  she  appeared 
to  be  so  taken  up  with  something  that  was  happening 
among  them.  When  at  last  he  caught  sight  of  her  face 
she  was  laughing;  she  had  pleasure  and  amusement 
stamped  on  every  feature. 

'He  tried  to  find  out  what  she  was  laughing  at,  with- 
out success;  and  presently  the  same  young  Sicilian 
who,  I  noticed  now,  was  very  like  her,  spoke  quite 
angrily  to  her  and  tried  to  insist  upon  her  and  the  old 
lady  going  off  with  him.  But  she  showed  such  temper 
too  that  he  left  without  getting  what  he  wanted. 

'Presently  a  fresh  young  Englishman  joined  the 
crowd;  a  big  fair  man  with  a  close-trimmed  beard. 
He  looked  like  a  naval  officer;  but  Tommy,  who  still 
takes  a  wild  interest  in  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
ships,  recognised  him  as  the  owner  of  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Kent,  a  fine  steam  yacht  lying  in  the  harbour.  He  was 
in  evening  dress,  and  evidently  caught  her  eye  when  she 
was  in  the  act  of  laughing,  for  her  face  flushed  to  a 
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deep  rose  and  resumed  its  habitual  haughtiness. 
Captain  Challoner — he  had  been  in  the  Coldstreams— 
bit  his  lip.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight :  she  was  such  a  beautiful  girl.  It  was  the  gaze 
of  honest  admiration  that  had  caught  her  laughing. 

'He  saw  that  Tommy  had  noticed  the  incident,  and 
seemed  to  think  explanations  of  his  conduct  necessary. 
"I  wasn't  trying  to  catch  her  eye,  but  she's  so  jolly 
pretty  that  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off  her." 

'  "Don't  worry  yourself,  old  man,"  said  my  good 
Tommy.  "A  woman  as  pretty  as  that  couldn't  go 
out  in  the  street  alone  in  Palermo  without  every  other 
may  trying  to  speak  to  her." 

'  "Is  that  so  ?  Well,  I  am  relieved.  But  I  say,  isn't 
she  a  lovely  creature  ?  " 

'Tommy  admitted  it,  and  he  really  hasn't  bad  taste 
in  women,  has  he,  Don  Paolo  ?  ' 

'I  think  he  has  shown  the  best  taste  in  women  of  any 
man  I  know,'  I  replied,  laughing. 

'Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,'  cried  poor  Felicita  hotly, 
with  a  big  blush  deepening  the  lovely  damask  in  her 
brown  cheeks.  She  was  so  confused  that  she  lost  the 
thread  of  her  story.  'What  was  I  saying  ? '  she  began. 
'Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  Well,  some  nights  later  there 
was  another  of  these  balls  at  the  Hotel  des  Palmes. 
Tommy  saw  Captain  Challoner  again.  He  had  not  told 
him  his  name,  but  everybody  knew  him  as  the  owner 
of  the  big  white  yacht.  "I'm  dying  to  know  that 
woman,"  he  said,  and  he  looked  it.  Tommy  swears  he 
never  saw  a  man  so  changed.  But  big  men,  I  think, 
show  more  than  we  women  when  they  are  off  their 
food  and  sleep.  His  face  had  brightened  a  little  when 
he  saw  Tommy — any  port  will  do  in  a  storm,  even  for 
a  yachtsman,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  talk  to  Tommy 
about  her.  My  spouse  let  him  ramble  on.  I  should 
have  been  astonished  at  a  man  in  his  position  making 
a  confidant  of  a  stranger,  but  there  is  something  about 
Tommy's  appearance  which  encourages  confidences. 
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He  looks  the  kind  of  man  who  exchanges  family  his- 
tories over  whiskies-and-sodas. 

'  "I  should  not  mind  so  much,"  he  said,  "if  I  had 
not  insulted  her.  But  I  should  like  to  be  introduced 
to  her,  if  it  were  only  to  put  that  right." 

'Tommy  had  had  the  pleasure  of  being  my  husband 
for  some  time  :  I  can  answer  for  it  that  he  found  it  a 
pleasure/  she  said  with  a  pretty  mixture  of  notivete 
and  pride,  'and  he  had  already  formed  a  proper  respect 
for  my  wisdom  as  a  serpent  and  a  dove.  Is  that  not 
what  you  say  ?  I  was  sitting  not  many  feet 
away. 

'He  felt  so  sorry  for  Captain  Challoner  that  he  said 
"My  wife  is  a  Sicilian;  perhaps  she  knows  the  lady. 
I  will  introduce  you  to  her  and  then  you  can 
ask." 

'When  he  asked  I  went  like  this.'  She  gave  her 
pretty  head  a  slight  inclination  backwards,  which  is  the 
Sicilian  negative.  'As  I  saw  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand me,  I  explained  that  we  did  not  know  any  resi- 
dents in  Palermo,  being  South  Sicilians  and  not  noble. 
His  face  fell  to  zero.  "But  if  monsieur,"  I  added 
quickly,  noting  his  dismay, '  'wishes  to  speakto  the  lady, 
he  has  only  to  wait  for  the  cotillon  :  that  is  if  mon- 
sieur can  speak  Italian.  She  is  sitting  in  the  second 
row,  and  there  are  no  introductions  in  the  cotillon." 

'  "Italian,  no  !  but  I  can  speak  French,"  he  replied. 

'  "Yes,"  said  I.  "She  will  probably  speak  French — 
of  sorts." 

'  "Would  you  mind  coming  with  me  somewhere  near 
her  when  the  cotillon  begins,"  he  asked  Tommy,  "to 
keep  me  in  countenance,  talking,  till  a  favourable 
moment  arrives  ? " 

'Presently  he  saw  his  opportunity.  He  asked  for  the 
turn  in  French.  She  flushed  deeply  again,  but  not 
with  indignation,  for  she  rose  and  took  his  arm. 
He  began  in  very  fluent  French,  but  she  stopped  him 
with  a  little  laugh.  "I  can't  speak  much  French,  but 
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I  understand  English  perfectly."  A  turn  at  the 
cotillon  does  not  last  long,  and  Tommy  looked  forward 
to  interesting  explanations  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes;  but  he  was  disappointed,  for  instead  of 
coming  back  to  her  chaperon — she  could  not  be  her 
mother — she  asked  Captain  Challoner  to  take  her  to 
her  father. 

'Which  was  clever,  because  he  could  stay  talking  to 
her  father  if  she  introduced  him,  while  etiquette  would 
have  demanded  his  leaving  her  iiie  moment  he  had 
taken  her  back  to  her  chaperon.  She  evidently  did 
introduce  him,  for  the  three  talked  together  for  the 
best  of  the  evening,  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  that 
tall,  young  Sicilian,  who  hovered  round  them  scowling, 
but  did  not  communicate  with  her  except  by  signs, 
of  which  she  took  no  notice.  Once  he  brought  an  older 
man  with  him,  with  rather  a  high  colour  for  a  Sicilian, 
thick,  bushy  white  hair,  and  the  mutton-chop  Spanish 
whiskers,  which  old-fashioned  people  still  affect  here. 
He  was  rather  like  an  old  English  milord  who  came  to 
Palermo  one  year.  The  English  made  so  much  of 
him  that  I  thought  he  must  be  Royal  Family.  But 
he  had  only  won  the  race  which  they  call  the  Derby. 
They  kept  in  the  background.  The  younger  man  was 
pointing.  The  elder  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled 
good-naturedly. 

'Just  then  Captain  Challoner  caught  sight  of  Tommy, 
and  saying  something  to  her  father,  came  over  to  him. 
"I  should  like  to  introduce  you  to  my  friends,"  he 
said.  "You're  standing  all  alone." 

"You're  getting  along  pretty  fast,"  thought 
Tommy.  '  "They're  your  friends  already,  and  you  did 
not  so  much  as  know  their  names  when  you  came  into 
the  room." 

'He  cut  Tommy's  reflections  short.     "I'm  afraid 
I  don't  know  your  name  ?" 
"Cust— Thomas  Cust." 

'The  old  gentleman  was  Count  Corleone.    He  called 
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his  daughter  Nora,  which  they  found  to  be  short  for 
Eleonora.  He  very  hospitably  invited  them  both  to 
tennis  at  the  Villa  Eleonora — tennis  is  coming  in  at 
Palermo.' 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  COURTING  OF  ELEONORA  CORLEONE — THE  GAME 
AT  THE  VILLA  ELEONORA 

'THE  villa  lies  off  the  road  to  Monreale;  it  fills  the 
right-hand  hollow  of  the  old  harbour  just  as  the  villa 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  fills  the  left.  "Villa"  merely 
means  a  garden  in  Sicily,  Lady  Helen;  but  there  is 
a  house  at  the  Villa  Eleonora.  It  is  only  fit  for  keeping 
lemons  in,  but  it  has  dozens  of  rooms.  The  villa  is 
surrounded  by  a  tall  white  wall.  Tommy  had  not 
taken  a  cab  :  it  is  near  the  tramway  and  he  knew  its 
rusty  park  gates  well.  The  road  inside  wanders  round 
through  acres  and  acres  of  lemon  groves — lemons  are 
all  the  family  have  to  live  on.  At  last  he  saw  the  long 
white  front  of  the  palace  with  its  dark  green  jalousies 
and  unadorned  terrace;  but  he  was  separated  from  it 
by  a  deep  hollow  which  meant  going  half  a  mile  round. 
It  was  laid  out  in  one  of  our  formal  gardens  with  a  maze 
and  a  fountain  and  statues,  and  the  usual  etceteras  of 
rose  screens  and  laurel  pergolas  and  summer-houses 
with  statues  of  goddesses.  He  plunged  down  into  it, 
taking  a  bee-line  for  the  palace;  but  at  the  opposite 
side  he  could  see  no  way  out,  till  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  hunt  he  found  an  iron  door  let  into  the  cliff. 
It  was  open,  and  led  to  a  stair,  which  he  mounted  only 
to  find  himself  in  another  maze.  He  heard  voices  and 
endeavoured  to  make  his  way  to  them.  He  lost  himself 
in  the  maze.  But  its  laurel  hedges  were  very  old,  and 
Tommy  just  stooped  and  forced  his  way  through  them. 
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He  struck  towards  the  voices,  and  soon  found  himself 
divided  from  them  only  by  the  outside  hedge,  which 
was  in  better  order,  so  thick  that  he  could  merely  peep 
through  it.  He  peeped  and  saw  his  goddess  in  a  white 
silk  shirt  and  an  American  tennis-skirt.  It  was  Nora 
Corleone,  swishing  off  the  heads  of  roses  with  her  tennis 
racket.  She  was  talking  to  the  Sicilian  who  had  been 
dogging  her  on  the  night  of  the  ball;  and  something 
told  Tommy  that  it  might  help  Captain  Challoner  if  he 
heard  what  they  were  saying.  The  first  thing  he 
heard  was, — 

'It's  too  bad  of  you  to  upset  all  my  plans,  Nora  " 
'They're  your  plans,  not  mine." 

'I  know;  but " 

'Well,  why  don't  you  marry  him  yourself  ? " 
'A  fool's  question  !" 
'No,  an  answer  to  a  fool." 
They  did  not  mince  words.    Tommy  saw  that  he 
was  right;  that  this  must  be  a  brother. 
"We're  poor  as  rats." 
"Rats  can  always  poison  themselves." 
"That's  not  much  of  a  remedy." 
"It's  better  than  poisoning  your  life  by  marrying 
a  man  as  old  as  your  father.       Besides,  you  know, 
Pepino,  I'm  rather  pretty,  and  somebody  else  might 
want  to  marry  me." 
'  "Without  a  dowry  ?" 

"I'll  wait  and  see,  I  think." 

'  "I  tell  you,  you  must  do  it.    We've  gone  so  far  in 
the  matter  now  that  we  shall  be  disgraced  if  you  don't." 
"I  don't  know  how  far  you've  gone,  but  I  know  how 
far  I  have." 

"How  far  is  that  ?  "  he  asked  rather  eagerly. 
"A  cat's  swim." 

"Be  serious,  Nora  ! "  he  said  angrily. 
"I  think  you'll  find  me  as  serious  as  you  wish." 
"Let's  face  facts.    Our  father  spoiled  your  life  by 
sending  you  to  school  in  England." 
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'  "Spoiled  my  life  !  He  taught  me  what  life  was. 
Our  mother  was  English.  It  is  a  mistake  to  marry  out 
of  one's  own  people.  I  am  glad  that  she  died  before 
we  could  remember  her." 

'  "Her  marriage  spoiled  our  father's  life.  He  is  not 
like  a  noble  of  Sicily." 

*  "Thank  Heaven  for  that." 

'  "He  does  not  keep  his  caste.  He  has  no 
friends." 

'  "We  should  be  in  the  English  set  if  we  had  enough 
money;  and  one  meets  all  the  best  people  there." 

'He  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
"But  not  the  Baron  Bellomo  !" 

'  "Silence  !"  he  cried  furiously. 

'  "English  gentlemen  don't  make  friends  of  shop- 
keepers." 

'  "The  baron  is  not  a  shopkeeper." 

'  ' '  His  whole  house  is  a  shop.  I  believe  he'd  sell  me 
if  I  married  him  ! " 

'Tommy  wondered  if  Pepino  would  strike  her.  He 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  words.  But  his 
loud  accents  died  away  to  a  gentle  reproach.  "You 
know  how  he  loves  you,  Nora." 

'The  unwelcome  fact  was  only  too  plain,  but  she 
asked  more  gently, — 

'"Does  he?"  " 

'  "You  know  what  he  has  promised  ?  " 

'  "Men  will  promise  anything,"  she  cried.  "How 
can  I  marry  a  Sicilian,  and  have  nothing  for  my  day 
but  a  drive  when  the  sun  has  gone,  and  dull  parties 
where  I  have  to  talk  scandal  and  dress  with  the 
women  ! " 

"What  do  j^ou  do  here  ?  " 

'  "Talk  to  my  father  about  better  places — and 
hope  ! " 

'  "It's  a  pity  you  don't  live  in  one  of  your  better 
places." 

'  "We  should,  if  we  could  afford  it." 
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'  "Sicily's  good  enough  for  me." 

'Of  course  it  was.  The  life  of  the  Sicilian  young- 
man- about- town  was  invented  for  such  as  him;  his  idea 
of  life  was  to  spend  all  night  gambling,  go  to  bed  at 
dawn,  sleep  till  afternoon,  with  the  position  of  a 
nobleman  and  opportunities  for  intrigues.  There  was 
nothing  more  that  he  could  want  except  more  money 
to  spend  on  his  pleasures.  He  was  just  a  handsome 
young  rake  with  no  real  aim  in  life. 

'  "What  would  you  like  to  do  ? '  Tommy  heard  him 
sneering. 

'  "Hunt,  and  fish,  and  shoot,  and  golf — like  an 
Englishwoman." 

'  "  In  Sicily  ?    Hadn't  you  better  cry  for  the  moon  ?  " 

'  "Then  I  should  like  some  intelligent  society — men 
and  women  meeting  together  and  talking  about  general 
subjects,  like  they  do  in  England." 

' '  They  do  everything  in  England,"  he  said  bitterly. 
He  had  begun  school  there,  but  one  term  of  the  hard 
life  of  an  English  public  school  had  made  him  hate 
England  for  ever.  He  never  went  back  after  the  first 
holidays. 

'  "You  can't  even  go  out  for  a  walk  in  Sicily  un- 
chaperoned." 

'That  remark  rather  went  home :  he  did  not  reply 
to  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  encourage  her  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

'To  a  woman  who  is  satisfied  with  the  life  of  a 
Sultana  Sicily  is  all  right." 

"A  woman  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  being  the 
mistress  of  her  husband's  house,"  he  said  doggedly. 

'  "The  two  things  mean  the  same  to  you.  You're  a 
regular  Sicilian." 

"Some  people  think  that   better  than  being  a 
mongrel.    But,  Nora,"  he  added  more  gently. 
"Yes,  Pepino." 

"We  can't  draw  back  from  the  marriage  without 
being  disgraced." 
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'You  tire  me.    I  told  you  that- 


"Listen!"     he  cried  fiercely.  "TJiat  man  has  the 
honour  of  our  house  in  his  hands  ! " 

'  "How  ?  "  she  asked  contemptuously. 

'"Well,  if  you  must  drag  it  through  the  dust,  I 
knew  that  he  was  a  rich  man  who  would  not  feel  the 
loss;  and  we  were  playing  for  very  high  stakes, 
and " 

'  "He  caught  you  cheating,"  she  said,  looking  him 
in  the  eyes.  "Well,  go  on  1  He  would  not  disgrace 
a  brother-in-law;  and  I'm  rather  more  than  ordinarily 
pretty,  and  he's  old  and  common  and  not  exactly 
prepossessing.  So  Eleonora  Corleone  is  to  be  wife 
to  the  Baron  Bellomo,  a  barony  bought  with  the 
proceeds  of  pawnbroking  from  the  despised  Pope. 
Charming  ! " 

"Think  of  our  honour  !" 

'  "Why  didn't  you  think  of  it  before  you  tried  to 
cheat  ?  " 

"Do  you  refuse?" 

'  "Flatly.  I  won't  sell  myself  into  slavery  to  save 
the  honour  of  a  sharper." 

'  "Our  father  will  have  something  to  say  to 
this." 

'  "I  would  rather  see  you  go  to  prison." 

'"He  wouldn't." 

'  "If  he  has  any  sense  he  would,  and  sell  this  place 
and  go  to  live  in  England." 

'  "England  !"  he  snorted. 

'  She  strode  off  to  the  tennis  court.  Tommy  followed, 
only  a  minute  or  two  behind  her,  and  found  her 
receiving  people  in  her  usual  bored,  supercilious  way, 
exactly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

'Captain  Challoner  was  there,  and  Tommy  wanted 
to  warn  him.  But  she  was  with  the  Captain  the  live- 
long afternoon.  He  or  she  suggested  that  they  should 
challenge  all-comers  at  tennis.  They  played  set  after 
set,  and  beat  every  couple  that  could  be  brought 
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against  them.  The  tennis  was  not  first-class— but  he 
was  a  fine  dashing  player  and  she  was  soon  in  the 
highest  of  spirits.  Their  intimacy  grew  with  their 
successes,  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

'Tommy  went  away  with  him;  but  he  had  the  sense 
not  to  broach  his  news  till  he  got  him  safe  into  his  own 
room  at  the  Palmes,  for  fear  that  he  would  do  some- 
thing to  set  the  quick-witted  Sicilians  on  their  guard. 
They  are  mighty  quick  at  intrigues.  Captain  Challoner 
was  so  bubbling  over  with  happiness  that  Tommy 
dreaded  the  task  of  telling  him  about  the  extraordinary 
scene  he  had  witnessed. 

' '  'What  am  I  to  do,  Cust  ? "  he  cried,  when  Tommy 
had  finished. 

'Except  in  handling  a  ship  in  a  storm,  Tommy  is  not 
a  man  of  ideas;  so  he  went  and  hunted  me  up.  I  told 
him  to  run  away  with  her.  It's  the  fashion  here,  and 
he  had  a  yacht. 

'  "I  would  like  a  shot  if  she'd  come,"  he  said.  "I 
could  hardly  do  it  without  her  consent." 

"'A  Sicilian  wouldn't  stick  at  that  !" 

'  "I'm  an  Englishman,  Mrs  Cust,  and  must  play  the 
game." 

'I  made  no  comment  beyond  reminding  him  that 
there  was  tennis  at  the  Villa  Eleonora  three  times  a 
week,  and  that  nobody  but  he  and  Tommy,  and 
possibly  the  Baron  Bellomo,  would  know  what  had 
passed  between  brother  and  sister.  I  did  not  think 
that  her  father  would  be  appealed  to  except  as  the 
dernier  ressort. 

'Poor  Pepino  Corleone  !  I  couldn't  help  pitying  that 
rascal.  What  an  ordeal  he  had  to  go  through  !  While 
he  was  making  his  confession  the  Baron  examined  his 
face  as  ke  would  have  examined  a  rare  coin  to  test  its 
genuineness  before  he  made  a  starvation  offer  for  it. 
Pepino  had  done  wisely  in  telling  him  the  truth.  He 
was  disposed  to  be  reasonable  :  perhaps  he  enjoyed 
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the  exercise  of  patience  and  judgment  in  securing  a 
wife  like  any  other  bargain. 

'"I    shan't  expose  you,"  said  the  Baron  to  him, 
"while  you  play  straight  with  me.    Only  mind,  I  must 
know  the  truth — the  exact  truth.    Honestly,  do  you 
think  your  sister  will  ever  be  willing  to  marry  me  ?  " 
'  "No,"  said  Pepino,  "I  don't  think  she  ever  will." 
'  "I  am  glad  you  say  that;   it  gives  me  more  confi- 
dence in  you.    I  don't  despair;   and  don't  propose  to 
disgrace  my  future  brother-in-law.      You  will  help 
me?" 

"Of  course  I  will !"  cried  Pepino.     He  was  in  a 
fever  of  gratitude.' 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  COURTING  OF  ELEONORA  CORLEONE — THE 
ELOPEMENT  - 

'MANY  days  passed.  The  boatmen  down  on  the  Molo 
began  to  talk  about  the  non-departure  of  the  big 
English  yacht.  The  crew  began  to  talk  too  :  they 
wondered  why  the  owner  wasted  the  money  on  keeping 
up  steam  when  he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  smallest 
idea  of  leaving  Palermo.  But  he  had  been  seeing 
much  of  Nora  in  her  father's  garden;  there  were  many 
places  where  they  could  talk  undisturbed;  she  had 
the  liberty  of  an  English  girl  in  seeing  gentlemen 
friends  unchaperoned,  within  the  tall  white  walls  and 
accommodating  lemon  groves  of  the  Villa  Eleonora. 

'  "Signorina  Nora,"  he  said  one  day,  '  I  wonder  if 
we  are  friends  enough  for  me  to  speak  upon  a  very 
delicate  subject  ? " 

'Nora  was  Sicilian  enough  to  love  to  hear  a  fine  man 
confess  that  he  loved  her.  She  gave  one  of  her  beauti- 
ful blushes.'  (Felicita  saw  me  smile,  and  blushed 
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furiously  herself.  But  she  stuck  to  her  guns.)  'You 
know  they  are  pretty,  Don  Paolo — you  have  told  me 
so  a  hundred  times.  But  it's  hateful  of  you  to  rrake 
me  blush,  and  I  was  at  such  a  touching  part  of  my 
story.  Now  don't  interrupt  me  any  more  !' 

'A  soft  look  came  over  Nora's  eyes  and  mouth.  'I 
am  friend  enough  to  hear  anything,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

'  "It  is  a  most  painful  subject,"  he  began.  .  .  : 
Then  her  cheeks  went  ashy  white.  He,  of  all  men, 
whom  she  had  thought  such  a  typical  gentleman  of  the 
land  she  loved,  was  going  to  torture  her  with  that 
ghastly  secret. 

'  "I  know  your  secret." 

'Her  breath  came  in  little  quick  gasps — she  was 
fully  resolved  to  poison  herself  and  have  done  with  this 
vile  cruel  world  in  which  she  was  born  out  of  her  due 
country.  But  instead  of  saying  what  she  was  dreading, 
he  said,  "Signorina  Nora,  I  know  your  brother's 
secret — what  can  I  do  to  help  you  ? ' ' 

'She  gave  him  her  hand.  "I  don't  know,  Captain 
Challoner,"  she  said  at  length,  "except  to  believe  in 
me  and  be  sorry  for  me." 

'As  her  eyes  told  how  intensely  grateful  she  was  to 
find  her  suspicions  unfounded,  he  found  the  courage 
to  say,  "I  want  to  do  more  than  that  for  you,  Nora, 
more  for  myself." 

"What  could  you  do  ?" 

'  "I  could  run  away  with  you  and  marry  you." 

'"How  very  Sicilian!"  she  exclaimed;  but  she 
smiled  with  delight  and  merriment.  In  spite  of  her 
haughtiness  she  was  very  simple-hearted.  "I  suppose 
the  some  one  who  told  you  my  secret  said  you  could 
not  marry  me  in  any  other  way — that  my  brother 
would  prevent  it." 

'  "It  must  seem  shockingly  sudden  to  you,"  he  said, 
noticing  her  hesitation.  "But  it  is  not  a  sudden 
determination  on  my  part.  I  forced  my  acquaintance 
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on  you  because  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  you.  I  have 
been  dreaming  of  you  as  my  wife  ever  since  I  first  set 
eyes  on  you  !" 

'They  were  in  the  thick-leaved  lower  maze,  where  no 
human  being  could  see  them  unless  he  came  upon  them 
suddenly.  She  still  hesitated  to  reply,  though  surrender 
was  written  on  her  face.  He  did  the  right  thing  :  he 
took  her  by  the  wrists — she  made  no  attempt  to  free 
them;  he  pulled  her. to  him — she  yielded  without 
demur  or  embarrassment.  "Why  don't  you  answer, 
little  Nora  ? "  he  asked,  still  holding  her  to  him,  but 
with  his  head  drawn  back  to  look  into  those  lovely  blue 
eyes  of  hers. 

'  "Oh,  it  isn't  that,  dear,"  she  answered,  smiling 
back  with  her  eyes.  "I  know  I  could  love  you,  and 
I  do  want  so  desperately  to  be  taken  out  of  this.  Even 
when  I  was  angry  with  you  that  first  night  for  catching 
my  eye  when  I  was  laughing,  long  before  you  knew 
me,  I  thought,  'Why  can't  I  have  a  husband  like 
that  ? '  I  was  not  really  hesitating,  I  was  wondering 
how  it  could  be  managed.  You  don't  know  Sicilians 
if  you  imagine  that  my  brother  is  leaving  anything  to 
chance.  If  I  attempted  to  escape  they  would  kidnap 
me — right  in  the  middle  of  the  Via  Macqueda  if  it 
came  to  that.  A  blow  over  the  heart  and  a  close 
brougham.  That's  all  you  want  for  a  woman,  and 
Sicilians  think  nothing  of  cruelty  when  it's  the  easiest 
way.  You  can  be  quite  sure  that  he  has  his  eye  on  you. 
He'll  do  nothing  to  you.  If  a  foreigner  is  injured  there 
is  the  Government,  which  is  not  so  easy  as  the  Courts. 
But  he  will  be  prepared  for  your  helping  me,  especially 
with  your  yacht :  and  the  Baron  is  very  rich,  so  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  accomplices." 

'  "But  would  you  come  if  you  could  ?  " 

'She  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  she  lifted  her  lips 
to  his  and  looked  love  from  under  her  long  black  lashes. 
She  was  still  in  his  arms,  resting  happily  and 
confidently. 
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'  "You  must  manage  it,  Nora.  I'm  far  too  stupid — 
and  I  don't  know  the  ropes." 

'  "Don't  know  the  ropes  !  Is  that  English  ?  I  see 
what  you  mean.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  manage  it. 
But  come  to  tennis  as  usual,  and  when  I  see  a 
way- 


"  You  will  tell  me  ?" 
'"  It  will  be  Paradise!" 

'You  know  the  Molo,  the  harbour  of  Palermo.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  ever  noticed  a  huge  old  yellow 
palace  next  to  the  arsenal.  Part  of  it  was  once  rented 
by  the  great  Lord  Nelson,  and  it  still  belongs  to  the 
family  who  let  it  to  him  :  they  are  nobles  of  the  first 
rank.  On  these  friends  Nora  based  her  hopes.  An 
heir  had  been  born.  A  party  would  follow  the  christen- 
ing in  a  household  so  conservative  of  ancient  etiquette 
upon  an  occasion  like  this.  The  dull  old  Sicilian  ideas 
would  be  rigidly  adhered  to;  there  was  no  chance  of 
her  brother  going  except  as  a  spy  on  her.  And  as 
the  men  and  women  would  be  separated,  she  would  not 
go  with  him,  but  with  her  friend,  the  young  Marchesa 
Godi,  so  as  to  have  an  intimate  to  chatter  to.  Pepino 
approved  of  the  idea.  He  had  fish  of  his  own  to  fry. 
Nora  took  the  Marchesa  into  her  confidence.  They 
left  at  nine  o'clock,  as  arranged,  without  attracting 
notice,  and  drove  rapidly  to  a  little  landing-place  not 
much  used.  Captain  Challoner's  launch  was  waiting. 
Nora  hugged  her  trusty  friend  and  slipped  out  of  the 
carriage;  in  another  minute  the  launch  was  steaming 
swiftly  across  the  harbour.  With  her  hand  slipped 
through  her  lover's  arm,  Nora  felt  that  the  day  of 
freedom  had  dawned  :  a  great  wave  of  thankfulness 
swept  over  her.  Already  they  could  make  out  the 
companion-stair  up  which  they  were  to  mount;  but 
they  could  not  get  to  it  because  of  a  lighter  which  had 
been  coaling  the  yacht,  and  a  tug.  Seeing  the  launch 
approaching,  the  tug's  master  ordered  it  full  steam 
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ahead.  Too  late  !  He  crashed  into  the  launch  and 
cut  ter  down  to  the  water's  edge — fortunately  too  far 
forward  to  injure  any  one.  She  sank  almost  instan- 
taneously. But  some  one  caught  Nora's  dress  with  a 
boat-hook,  and  half  a  dozen  willing  arms  dragged  her 
on  board.  A  skiff  with  a  man  in  it,  which  was  tied  up 
to  the  lighter,  cut  loose  and  went  to  the  rescue  of  the 
others. 

'For  a  few  minutes  Nora  was  too  stunned  to  notice 
that  the  tug  was  still  going  at  full  steam.  When  she 
came  to  she  found  that  the  man  bending  over  her,  in 
a  red  fisherman's  cap,  was  her  brother.  She  knew  she 
was  trapped,  but  she  did  not  fly  into  hysterics;  she 
always  was  cool  and  courageous,  and  she  knew  the 
value  of  keeping  her  head. 

'  "Where  are  you  taking  me,  Pepino  ?  " 

'  "Home  to  change  your  wet  things,  dear."  ; 

'  "You  devil  1"  she  hissed.' 


THE  COURTING  OF  ELEONORA  CORLEONE — CHEATING 
DEA1H 

'WHEN  they  got  home,  her  father  listened  to  Pepino. 
The  Baron  was  rich,  he  would  take  Nora  without  a 
dowry  and  give  her  a  splendid  menage.  He  had  laid 
his  plans  well :  he  had  acquired  the  mortgages  which 
made  Count  Corleone  a  pauper  instead  of  wealthy; 
these  he  would  cancel  on  the  day  that  Nora  married 
him.  Above  all,  he  had  only  to  say  the  word  to  drive 
Pepino  out  of  Sicily  and  disgrace  the  family. 

'The  Count  yielded.  Nora  was  the  apple  of  his  eye 
and  Pepino  the  thorn  in  his  side,  but  circumstances 
were  too  strong  for  him.  He  ordered  Nora  to  marry 
the  Baron. 
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'Her  immersion  in  the  sea,  her  narrow  risk  of 
drowning,  her  father's  betrayal  of  her  interests,  her 
captivity,  had  broken  Nora's  proud  spirit.  She  did 
not  flame  out  in  refusal  as  Pepino  had  anticipated. 
She  only  cried. 

'When  she  had  gone  the  father  turned  upon  the  son 
in  a  fury.  Having  gained  his  point,  Pepino  kept  his 
temper.  He  admitted  the  justice  of  his  father's 
reproaches,  but  insisted  that  they  had  taken  the  only 
possible  course,  and  left  him  mad  with  anger,  but 
convinced. 

'The  next  morning,  before  Nora  came  down,  an 
intermediary  had  been  despatched  from  the  Count  to 
the  Baron  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  marriage,  great 
stress  being  laid  upon  the  conditions  about  the  dowry 
and  the  mortgages,  though  nothing  was  said  about  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  match — the  burying  of 
Pepino's  secret.  The  Baron  was  told  privately  that 
Nora's  assent  had  not  yet  been  obtained. 

'She  did  not  come  down.  When  her  father  went  up 
to  her,  to  make  his  peace  with  her  by  pleading  necessity 
he  found  her  in  a  high  fever.  Misery  and  despair  had 
aggravated  the  chill  of  her  immersion.  She  was  very 
ill,  and  raved  for  her  English  lover. 

'Sicilians  adore  their  children  so  long  as  there  is  a 
touch  of  childhood  left,  and  there  was  very  much  of 
the  child  about  beautiful  Nora.  Her  father  was  proud 
of  that  very  provokingness  of  hers;  it  was  a  change  for 
a  Sicilian  girl  to  show  personality.  We  are  generally 
merely  greedy  or  not  greedy;  lazy  or  less  lazy;  elegant 
or  more  elegant.  We  are  not  expected  to  have  minds 
of  our  own;  and  it  was  very  unconstitutional  of  Nora 
to  exhibit  such  a  thing.  But  it  was  this  which  reminded 
him  most  of  her  English  mother,  the  adorable  woman 
who  had  died  before  she  lost  an  inch  of  her  beauty. 
And  there  was  his  darling  child  restored  to  absolute 
childhood  by  the  fiery  touch  of  fever — all  the  way- 
wardness with  which  she  had  defended  herself  shrivelled 
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out  of  her — her  eyes  wells  of  innocence  and  fervour,  her 
hands  weak  and  pleading. 

'Nora  was  very  slight.  As  she  tossed  in  her  fever 
the  girlishness  of  her  figure  was  pathetic.  The  flush 
in  her  cheeks,  the  brilliance  of  her  eyes,  made  her 
almost  superhumanly  lovely,  but  they  filled  her 
father  with  dread.  Here  in  Sicily  people  are  familiar 
with  fevers  :  from  his  youth  every  peasant  knows  the 
herbs  with  which  to  counteract  the  various  phases. 
Every  uncultivated  hillside  grows  them. 

'The  doctor  was  summoned;  for  three  days  the  odds 
were  upon  death.  Nora  would  not  fight  for  her  life. 
Then  the  doctor  saw  that  the  only  means  to  resist  the 
fever  was  to  give  her  a  sleeping  draught  which  would 
leave  the  decision  to  her  youth  and  healthfulness 
instead  of  her  mind. 

'When  she  woke  up  the  fever  had  left  her,  but  her 
life  was  ebbing. 

'  "Good-bye,  father,"  she  said.  "I  am  going. 
Have  you  any  message  for  mother  ? "  Her  voice 
came  so  slow  and  so  low  that  he  had  to  strain  for  it, 
as  he  was  straining  for  the  sound  of  the  doctor's 
carriage  wheels  beyond  the  lemon  grove.  Would  he 
never  come  ?  Yes,  he  could  hear  the  drumming  of 
hoofs,  the  grinding  of  sand,  he  was  sure  at  last;  but 
Nora  would  be  gone  to  the  place  about  which  he  had 
no  belief. 

'  "Not  good-bye,  little  Nora,"  he  cried,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  to  lean  closer  over  her.  He  wet 
her  with  his  tears;  he  robbed  her  of  some  of  her 
feeble  remaining  strength  with  his  kisses;  he  tried  to 
hold  her  and  life  together  with  his  arms.  It  should  not 
go  out  of  her,  this  soul  which  he  loved  best  of  anything 
on  earth,  all  that  he  had  left  now  that  he  was  too  poor 
ever  to  leave  Sicily  and  visit  the  green  land  where  he 
had  won  his  wife.  He  had  made  a  better  husband 
than  most  Sicilians  who  marry  foreigners;  he  had  been 
faithful  and  untyrannical,  but  that  was  all,  and  he  had 
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sworn  to  be  a  better  father.  And  what  had  it  all 
come  to  ?  Not  four  days  ago  that  which  death  would 
snatch  from  him  if  he  looked  away  for  one  moment  had 
been,  in  all  its  health  and  beauty  and  love,  praying  him 
not  to  sell  it  into  slavery  for  a  brother's  crime.  He 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  what  he  had  loved  for  the 
sake  of  what  he  now  hated. 

'  "Nora  !  try  and  live  one  minute;  the  doctor  is 
here  !  I  can  hear  him  at  the  bell  ! " 

'There  was  an  angry  altercation  on  the  doorstep — 
what  could  Gentile  mean  ?  The  Count  might  look 
away  now.  Death  had  taken  his  prize — all  was  over. 
He  flew  to  the  window  and  flung  the  lattice  open.  It 
was  not  the  doctor,  it  was  Captain  Challoner,  to 
whom,  for  the  hateful  Pepino's  sake,  he  had  denied 
admission. 

*  "Let  him  up,"  cried  the  Count  from  the  window. 
"We  have  nothing  to  guard  now." 

'The  Captain  heard  him,  and  pushed  past  the 
servants.  He  flew  upstairs  and  took  all  the  intricate 
turns  correctly.  Some  instinct  must  have  guided  him. 
He  paid  no  heed  to  the  Count,  but  stooped  and  caught 
up  the  body  in  his  arms. 

'  "Dead,  dead  !"  moaned  the  Count. 

*  "No,  not  dead!"  shrieked  the  Captain;  and  clasp- 
ing the  body  tighter,  poured  kiss  upon  kiss  on  the  yet 
warm  lips. 

'He  meant  to  kiss  them,  he  meant  to  strain  the  body 
to  his  heart  till  lips  and  veins  were  cold.  So  fierce  was 
his  passion  that  he  seemed  to  inspire  the  body  with 
motion;  he  loved  to  cheat  himself.  He  clasped 
it  closer  and  closer,  and  it  opened  its  eyes  !  The 
eyes  gazed  vacantly;  the  eyes  gazed  wildly;  a  gleam 
of  recognition  came  into  them;  and  then  there  was 
the  faintest  smile,  and  the  word  "back,"  so  faintly 
that  they  could  scarcely  hear  it. 

'  He  laid  her  down  as  gently  as  one  moves  a  body 
entombed  for  centuries  that  will  crumble  at  a  touch 
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He  was  afraid  that  the  tumult  of  his  joy  would  kill  her, 
till  she  raised  her  hands  to  be  taken  back,  and  instantly 
fell  asleep  in  his  arms. 

'Captain  Challoner  confessed  that  this  was  the 
sternest  trial  of  strength  and  endurance  which  he  ever 
went  through.  The  doctor,  when  he  arrived,  said, 
''For  anything,  don't  wake  her  !"  and  laid  the  eider- 
down lightly  round  her.  The  straining  of  a  loved  one 
to  your  heart  is  delightful  for  stolen  minutes,  but  when 
it  comes  to  hours  it  is  an  almost  intolerable  effort. 

'I  have  never  forgotten  what  Captain  Challoner 
told  me  about  his  experiences  that  morning.  I 
believe  that  Nora  was  nearer  coming  back  from  the 
dead  than  any  human  being  of  whom  record  has  been 
preserved.  These  are  the  words  she  used  when  she 
came  to.  They  were  burnt  into  Captain  Challoner's 
brain.  He  is  a  man  who  reads  hardly  anything,  and 
can  therefore  remember  any  words  that  interest  him  as 
easily  as  if  he  had  learnt  them  by  heart. 

'When  she  woke  she  had  a  safe  hold  on  life. 

'  "Death  is  my  friend,"  she  said.  "He  came  when 
I  besought  him.  As  we  were  leaving  my  body,  your 
warm  breath  entered  it.  He  could  not  stay.  Outside 
my  body  I  saw  him  waiting  and  smiling;  but  I  turned 
very  quickly  and  ran  through  my  body  to  you." 

'She  spoke  with  a  curious  kind  of  exaltation,  like 
one  who  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  secret, 
though  now  she  was  in  the  earthly  possession  of  her 
senses  again. 

'When  Pepino  returned  he  found  that  Love  and 
Death  had  been  too  strong  for  him.  The  Count 
adored  Nora,  and  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  Shadow. 
Captain  Challoner  was  to  marry  her.  Pepino  felt  his 
debt  to  the  Baron  doubled.  In  Sicily  a  broken  court- 
ship is  a  mortal  offence. 

'The  first  thing  was  to  see  the  Baron.  Pepino  was 
prepared  for  instant  exposure.  But  the  Baron,  who 
had  the  wisdom  of  Machiavelli,  and  was  not 
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ill-natured,  said  only,  "There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip.  I  shall  not  foul  my  nest  till  they  are 
married,  my  good  brother-in-law  that  is  to  be." 

'  "If  you  were  a  man,"  retorted  Pepino,  feeling  safer 
again,  "they  never  could  get  married." 

'  "How  can  I  prevent  it  ? ' 

'  "Help  yourself.  You  will  probably  have  a  chance 
of  potting  the  Englishman  into  the  bargain." 

'"How?" 

'  "I  shall  let  you  know." 

'With  the  love  of  her  life  coursing  through  her  veins, 
Nora  was  soon  back  to  health  and  able  to  take  delicious 
drives  into  the  country. 

'At  last  she  was  well  enough  to  take  the  long  drive 
out  to  Piana  dei  Greci,  where  there  is  an  Albanian 
Colony,  which  still  keeps  up  its  language  and  its 
religion  after  four  hundred  years'  sojourn  in  Sicily. 

'Captain  Challoner,  like  other  forestieri,  was 
immensely  tickled  at  the  idea  that  for  quite  a  modest 
dowry  paid  by  a  foreigner  two  natives  could  always 
be  found  ready  to  marry  and  pose  in  the  curious 
ceremony. 

'Pepino  had  told  him  about  it,  and  arranged  the 
marriage  through  the  Greek  priest.  He  had  also  told 
the  Baron  about  it. 

'  "You  are  prepared  for  brigands,  I  suppose,"  he 
said  to  Captain  Challoner  as  the  Corleones's  shocking 
old  family  landau  came  round  to  the  door.  The 
Captain  patted  the  pocket  on  his  hip.  "I'll  go  with 
you  and  take  my  Mauser  pistol,'  Pepino  added. 
"Yours  is  only  a  revolver,  I  suppose  ?" 

'  "Yes." 

'  "You  want  something  better  than  them  in  Sicily  : 
they  do  not  shoot  straight  enough  at  a  distance." 

'  "What  a  nice  place  you  make  Sicily,  Pepino,"  said 
Nora. 

'  "You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  isn't  only 
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brigands — the  armed  peasant  has  to  be  thought  of  on 
a  trip  like  this." 

'Piana    dei    Greci    is    about    twenty    miles    from 
Palermo.    After  they  had  left  Parco  Reale,  and  were 
slowly  ascending  an  exquisite  mountain  road,  Pepino 
asked,  "Are  you  a  good  climber,  Capitano  ?" 
"Oh,  yes. 

'  "Then  it's  worth  your  while  to  cross  that  gully 
with  me.  There's  a  Phoenician  tomb." 

'  "Right  you  are.  But  can  we  leave  your  sister  here 
safely  ? " 

'  "We're  hardly  out  of  sight  of  Palermo  yet." 

"They  scrambled  across  the  gully  and  over  the  top 
of  the  bank  on  the  other  side,  when  Pepino  suddenly 
put  his  finger  to  his  lips  to  signal  Captain  Challoner 
to  keep  silent,  and  crawled  back  on  his  stomach.  The 
Captain,  too,  thought  he  had  heard  a  stifled  cry,  and 
crawled  after  him. 

'Peeping  over  the  ridge,  they  saw  the  coachman 
lying  stunned,  and  Nora,  smothered  in  a  cloak,  being 
dragged  away  by  two  men,  who  had  their  backs  to 
them.  Taking  careful  aim,  Pepino  fired  at  the  shorter 
of  the  masked  figures.  He  dropped,  shot  through  the 
head.  The  other  turned  at  the  sound  and  tried  to 
leap  the  hedge.  He  missed  his  footing  and  fell  back, 
and  a  second  later  he  too  was  dead  with  a  bullet  through 
his  temple. 

'  "It's  lucky  I  had  my  Mauser,"  said  Pepino  glee- 
fully, as  they  scrambled  back  to  release  Nora. 

'He  tore  the  mask  off  the  man  he  had  shot  first. 
It  was  the  Baron. 

'Captain  Challoner  flew  to  the  coachman.  He  might 
still  be  alive. 

'As  the  murderer  knelt,  smiling  grimly  at  the  dead 
face  of  the  man  who  had  spared  him,  he  felt  a  light 
touch  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up  met  Nora's  eyes, 
full  of  a  love  that  had  not  been  in  them  for 
years. 
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'  "I  thought  you  were  in  league  with  him  against 
me.  How  shall  I  ever  repay  you,  Pepino  ?  " 

'"By  keeping  the  secret  that  bound  me  to  his 
service." 

'It's  my  belief  that  Captain  Challoner  acted  with 
more  prudence  than  he  was  aware  of  in  marrying  and 
getting  out  of  Sicily  as  soon  as  he  could,  with  his 
beautiful  wife.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  Pepino,  who  had 
tried  to  drown  him  in  the  harbour,  now  loved  the  big 
blue-eyed  soldier  with  the  ardour  of  a  woman,  from 
a  gratitude  that  ought  to  have  been  gall.' 

'Why  did  you  say  that  ? '  said  Lady  Helen. 

'Well,  because  Pepino  Corleone  was  a  dead  shot, 
and  might  round  on  him  as  he  had  rounded  on  the 
Baron.' 

'Where  is  he  now  ? ' 

'Where  he  sent  the  Baron.  Old  Bellomo  had  a 
number  of  people  living  on  him  who  had  not  the  same 
claims  on  the  distant  relative  who  inherited  his 
property.  And  one  of  them  settled  the  Baron's  bill 
with  him.  For  all  he  knew,  Pepino  might  have  been 
perfectly  right  in  killing  the  Baron.  He  did  not  go 
into  nice  questions  like  that;  he  was  only  thinking  of 
the  four  hundred  francs  a  year  which  he  no  longer 
enjoyed.' 

'I  say,  like  your  friend  Nora,  Mrs  Cust,  what  a 
charming  place  you  make  Sicily  ! ' 

'There  are  many  worse  places  than  Sicily,'  observed 
Felicita.  'Sicily  has  its  own  ideas  of  conduct,  which 
you  have  to  remember — so  has  England.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  there  is  not  much  money  or  prestige  in 
Sicily,  so  you  have  to  pay  in  the  only  article  which  is 
universally  current  in  the  island — life.' 

'And  was  it  true,  that  story? '  asked  Restie's  piping 
little  voice.  Nobody  had  remembered  that  he  was 
listening  or  he  might  have  been  sent  out  of  earshot. 

'As  true  as  I'm  setting  here,'  replied  Felicita. 
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'Then  Sicily  is  better  than  the  Boy's  Own  Paper,' 
said  Restie. 

'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  are  highwaymen 
as  near  Palermo  as  that  ? '  asked  his  father  with  his 
incredulous  smile. 

'And  a  great  deal  nearer.  Signor  Notobartolo  was 
murdered  between  Palermo  and  Monreale.  We  have 
a  saying  that  if  they  put  up  a  cross  wherever  a  man  has 
been  murdered,  the  road  from  Palermo  to  Monreale 
would  look  t!ke  a  Campo  Santo.' 

'Well,  I'd  ride  anywhere  round  Palermo  armed 
with  nothing  but  a  whip.  I  am  sure  this  kind  of  thing 
is  awfully  exaggerated.' 

My  lover's  soul  took  alarm  for  Blanche,  who  often 
rode  with  Restie  now,  so  I  ventured  to  remonstrate. 

'It  may  be  all  right  for  you,  Lord  Camelot,  a  strong 
man,  but  do  you  think  it  quite  safe  for  your  boy  and 
Miss  Roseveare  to  ride  about  as  they  do  ?  They 
couldn't  defend  themselves.' 

'Perfectly.'  Lord  Camelot  did  not  allow  his  devo- 
tion to  his  son  to  make  him  a  coward  over  the  boy. 
But  I  made  up  my  mind  to  purchase  a  Mauser  pistol 
and  accompany  them  when  they  rode.  Any  feeling 
against  my  going  out  with  them  had  exploded  long  ago. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BLANCHE   SHOT   BY   BRIGANDS 

BLANCHE  and  Restie  varied  their  rides  up  Monte 
Pellegrino  with  visits  to  Baida,  the  white  convent  on 
the  hill  above  the  ruined  Emir's  palace  at  Mimnerno; 
to  the  Convent  of  the  Gesu,  where  the  nobles  of 
Palermo  are  buried,  which  Blanche  loved  for  its  great 
mediaeval  fountain,  its  quaint  cloisters,  and  the  noble 
antique  tombs  in  the  church;  and  to  Monreale. 
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When  she  mounted  the  pony  brought  to  take  her  up 
to  Pellegrino  with  Restie  for  the  first  time,  Lord 
Camelot  saw  what  a  good  seat  she  had,  and  learning 
that  she  had  ridden  a  great  deal,  he  insisted  on  buying 
her  a  habit,  so  that  she  could  take  rides  with  Restie  in 
comfort  and  properly  mounted.  Since  Donna  Felicita 
had  made  us  uneasy  by  that  story  I  usually  rode  with 
them  if  no  one  else  was  going.  In  an  evil  hour  for 
our  peace  of  mind  she  had  stopped  on  the  way  to  Mon- 
reale  to  take  Restie  to  see  the  mummies  at  the  Cap- 
puccini.  These  mummies  are  a  wonderful  sight.  In 
long  underground  corridors  you  see  the  nobles  and  pre- 
lates and  beauties  of  two  hundred  years  pinned  to  the 
walls.  Their  clothes,  where  they  are  not  in  the  garb  of 
penitents,  are  often  undecayed.  You  can  see  their 
shrivelled  bodies  still,  with  brown  grinning  faces  (what 
ghastly  grins  these  dried-up  bodies  have);  this  in  the 
cardinal's  purple;  that  in  the  lace  and  train  and  high- 
heeled  satin  slippers  of  Court  lady;  that  dressed  as  a 
courtier,  or  anything  except  a  warrior :  no  weapons 
are  allowed  in  the  realm  of  the  Long  Peace.  And,  as 
if  it  were  not  ghastly  enough  to  have  the  bony  faces 
grinning  out  of  the  costumes  of  the  great,  all  of  these 
prelates,  nobles  and  beauties  have  their  hands  and  feet 
tightly  bound  with  cords;  the  hands  are  crossed  at 
the  wrists,  and  the  feet  drawn  together  at  the  ankles. 
The  attendants  tell  you  that  it  is  the  attitude  of 
humility;  that  they  are  prisoners  in  the  House  of 
Death,  and  so  on.  But  Donna  Felicita  said  that  it  was 
to  hold  them  together  and  make  them  easier  to  prop 
up  against  the  walls  and  vaults. 

The  first  time  that  Blanche  went  through  these 
extraordinary  corridors  she  could  not  help  being 
interested  and  fascinated;  but  on  subsequent  visits 
she  found  them  as  wearisome  as  they  were  loathsome. 
She  had  to  conquer  strong  instinctive  disgust  in 
accompanying  Restie  to  see  them  again  and  again. 
But  Restie  thought  these  mummies  of  the  Cappuccini 
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the  most  wildly  interesting  things  in  all  Palermo.  He 
revelled  in  gruesome  horrors,  and  loved  to  take 
Blanche  to  see  some  detail  she  had  not  noticed,  such  as 
a  tiny  coffin  wired  in  front  like  a  rabbit  hutch  contain- 
ing a  baby,  in  lace  that  money  could  not  buy  to-day, 
which  looked  like  a  monkey  dried  in  the  sun. 

But  Blanche  adored  Monreale;  she  would  have  liked 
to  spend  the  rest  "of  her  days  in  that  marvellous 
Saracenic  cloister  with  its  long  rows  of  stilted  arches, 
and  its  lion  fountain  and  its  deep  soft  sward  of  couch 
grass  starred  with  anemones  and  orchid  and  grape- 
hyacinths. 

So  they  compromised.  Blanche  endured  the  horrors 
of  the  Cappuccini,  and  Restie  put  up  with  being 
taken  into  the  most  beautiful  cloister  in  Europe  to 
look  at  the  architecture. 

The  arrangement  worked  well  enough  at  first, 
because  we  were  all  fond  of  riding  up  the  hill  of  Mon- 
reale, and  looking  across  the  Conca  d'Oro,  with  it 
Eastern-looking  farms  embosomed  in  unending  lemon 
groves,  at  the  mountains. 

The  old  Monreale  road  climbing  under  the  crags, 
hirsute  with  prickly  pears,  past  gracious  old  shrines 
and  fountains  in  the  stucco  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  now  almost  solitary;  all  the  world  climbs  the 
Royal  Hill  in  the  electric  tramway.  But  none  of  us 
seriously  believed  that  there  was  any  chance  of  them 
being  molested  on  a  road  a  few  miles  long  between 
the  Archbishopric  of  Palermo  and  the  Archbishopric 
of  Monreale.  Lord  Camelot  himself  often  went  with 
them  on  their  rides.  He  was  fond  of  the  exercise,  and 
took  a  pleasure  in  watching  a  pretty  woman  with  a  good 
seat.  One  day,  however,  just  as  they  were  starting,  he 
could  not  go;  he  had  to  see  Mr  Bentinck  about  hiring 
a  yacht,  so  Blanche  and  Restie  rode  off  alone.  As 
Lord  Camelot  had  announced  his  intention  of  going 
with  them  the  day  before,  I  had  fulfilled  a  long- 
cherished  intention  of  going  to  Termini  to  see  the  only 
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frescoed  Gothic  church  in  Sicily.  They  had  reached  a 
point  where  the  road  is  not  visible  from  the  tramway 
line,  when  two  quite  well-dressed  men  on  a  bend  a  little 
above  them  called  out  to  them  to  stop,  and  presented 
revolvers  at  them, 

Blanche  had  heaps  of  presence  of  mind,  and  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance.  They  might  be  ordinary 
highway  robbers,  but  in  a  place  so  near  Palermo  they 
were  much  more  likely  to  have  taken  the  risk  in  order 
to  carry  off  the  Earl's  son  for  a  ransom.  The  men  had 
chosen  a  place  where  they  were  invisible  to  the  riders 
coming  up  the  hill  until  they  had  arrived  at  this  point. 
Blanche  knew  nothing  about  shooting,  but  instinct 
told  her  that  Restie  could  gallop  back  under  cover 
of  the  bank  on  which  the  men  stood,  almost  out  of 
fire.  She  knew  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  persuade 
him  to  leave  her  in  the  lurch,  so  with  great  tact  called 
to  him  to  try  and  save  her  by  riding  back  for  help  to  the 
carabinieri  at  Rocca.  She  herself  stayed  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  brigands  until  he  had  sufficient  start; 
but  they  were  evil-looking  men,  with  eyes  leering  at  her 
womanly  charms,  and  she  had  no  mind  to  be  carried  off 
by  them.  She  had  her  wits  about  her,  and  felt  sure 
that  she  ran  little  risk  of  being  killed  except  by  a 
broken  neck;  that  they  would  fire  at  the  horse,  not 
her — so  she  said  afterwards,  belittling  her  achieve- 
ment. 

So  she  whipped  up  her  horse  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  Restie,  towards  Monreale.  It  was  very 
courageous  of  her,  for  she  dreaded  even  the  sight  of 
loaded  pistols. 

As  she  galloped  off  the  brigands  opened  fire  on  her, 
and  one  shot  went  through  her  habit  and  another 
ploughed  her  left  arm.  On  she  galloped,  the  brigands 
pursuing  her  along  the  brow  and  keeping  up  a  dropping 
fire  on  her  from  their  revolvers.  She  was  in  an  agony 
of  fright;  but  she  kept  her  nerve,  though  they  seemed 
to  be  firing  at  her  and  not  at  the  horse.  Would  she 
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reach  Monreale  first  or  be  hit  ?  It  was  a  long  way  and 
a  wild  race. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  louder  report,  and  one  of  the 
robbers  fell  like  a  stone,  and  the  other  seemed  to  dis- 
appear into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  She  was  saved, 
she  felt  sure,  and  Restie  was  uppermost  in  her  mind 
once  more.  He  had  turned  his  pony  round  and  gal- 
loped back  to  Rocca,  and  he  was  now  there,  safe  and 
sound,  trying  to  make  a  carabiniere  understand.  But 
he  knew  next  to  no  Italian,  and  the  man  thought  that 
what  the  child  seemed  to  be  saying,  which  he  really 
understood,  must  be  imagination. 

The  robbers,  in  their  anxiety  to  bring  down  Blanche, 
had  exposed  themselves  on  the  sky-line,  and  Blanche's 
resolution  in  determining  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
fire  had  brought  its  own  reward,  for  two  carabinieri 
travelling  on  the  electric  car  had  heard  the  shots,  and 
one  of  them  had  run  to  the  spot  where  the  fracas  was 
most  likely  to  be  taking  place.  Arrived  there  he  had 
taken  in  the  situation  and  put  a  shot  through  the  lungs 
of  one  of  the  robbers  with  his  rifle. 

Blanche  was  right  in  supposing  that  the  robbers 
wanted  a  captive  whom  they  could  retain  for  ransom. 
They  were  after  bigger  game  than  Restie — the  Earl 
himself.  They  knew  that  he  was  due  to  pass  at  a 
certain  time.  They  had  the  information  about  that, 
but  they  did  not  know  of  his  change  of  plans.  The  other 
carabiniere  guarded  his  mate  with  his  rifle,  while  he 
came  plunging  down  to  the  fallen  robber  and  Blanche. 
A  glance  showed  him  that  the  former  was  hors  de 
combat,  and  he  hastened  on  to  the  lady.  He  saw  the 
blood  dropping  out  of  the  bullet  hole  in  her  sleeve,  and 
saluting,  inquired  with  much  solicitude  if  she  was 
badly  hurt. 

Blanche  could  not  speak  Italian,  but  she  knew  what 
he  must  be  saying,  and  smiled  reassuringly;  and  the 
two  holes  in  her  habit  showed  that  the  ball  had  passed 
out  again. 
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He  thought  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  tie  a 
tight  bandage  above  the  wound  and  take  her  into 
Palermo.  Seeing  that  she  showed  no  signs  of  fainting, 
he  left  her  on  her  horse  and  led  it  towards  Rocca,  the 
chief  tramway-stop  on  the  way.  Soon  they  met  Restie 
with  two  more  carabinieri.  How  he  had  made  them 
understand  Blanche  could  not  imagine,  but  here  they 
were.  He  did  not,  of  course,  know  that  she  had  been 
wounded,  so  they  had  not  brought  any  stretcher.  But 
Blanche  had  plenty  of  pluck,  and  performed  the  ride 
into  Rocca  and  the  drive  in  the  electric  car  down  to 
Palermo  without  breaking  down,  and  refused  to  stop 
at  the  Maddalena  barracks  at  the  city  gates  to  be 
attended  by  the  carabiniere  surgeon.  She  felt  that  she 
could  keep  up  till  she  got  to  the  Igiea,  and  had  no  mind 
to  spend  even  a  day  in  a  Sicilian  .hospital. 

Lord  Camelot  met  her  at  the  Piazza  Bologni;  the 
carabinieri  had  telephoned  from  Rocca  to  the  Igiea 
that  a  lady  in  the  famiglia  Milord  Camelot  had  been 
shot  by  robbers  and  was  on  her  way  down  to  the  Piazza 
Bologni  by  tram.  He  had  brought  a  doctor  and  com- 
fortable landau  from  the  hotel.  He  was  much  con- 
cerned as  he  helped  Blanche,  very  pale,  out  of  the 
tramcar. 

'Miss  Roseveare — are  you  awfully  hurt  ? '  he  asked 
with  much  agitation. 

'I  don't  believe  so.   A^^way,  it's  only  my  left  arm/ 

'One  arm  is  as  bad  as  the  other.' 

'Only  for  golf.    Girls  get  so  little  cricket.' 

Then  he  suddenly  remembered  the  doctor,  the  best 
surgeon  in  Palermo,  who  with  Italian  politeness  was 
waiting  for  permission  to  do  his  duty.  He  could 
gpeak  no  English,  but  this  did  not  signify  in  a  simple 
surgical  case  like  a  bullet  wound,  where  the  patient 
would  not  have  to  be  asked  any  questions.  He  spoke 
to  Lord  Camelot's  courier,  who  had  accompanied  them 
on  the  box. 

'He  says  he  will  not  make  the  examination  till  we 
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get  to  the  hotel,  my  lord,'  explained  the  man  of  many 
languages. 

There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  the  hotel  guests  awaiting 
their  arrival.  The  news  of  her  mishap  was  public 
property  because  the  telephone  message  had  been 
addressed  to  the  manager.  Blanche  dreaded  the 
sympathetic  crowd  even  more  than  the  robbers.  But 
Felicita  was  one  of  them,  and  Felicita's  Southern 
flood  of  embraces  broke  the  tension.  Lady  Helen  was 
out  with  me. 

Another  ordeal  awaited  poor  Blanche,  when  the 
sleeve  of  the  new  habit,  the  most  expensive  garment 
which  she  had  possessed  since  the  family  losses,  and 
which  showed  off  her  slight,  upright,  well-balanced 
figure  to  such  perfection,  had  to  be  ripped  off.  'Don't 
worry,  dear,'  cooed  Felicita.  'You  must  have  had 
new  sleeves,  anyway — it  was  slashed  about  by  the 
horrid  bullet,  and  you  can't  get  a  big  blood-stain  like 
that  out.' 

'I  suppose  not,'  said  Blanche,  rather  faintly,  for 
the  doctor  had  just  taken  his  coat  off  and  opened  his 
case  of  instruments,  and  she  had  an  unwelcome 
familiarity  with  surgery. 

But  nothing  formidable  required  to  be  done : 
'nothing  sufficient  to  make  Blanche,who  had  woman's 
noble  capacity  for  endurance  in  a  very  high  degree, 
do  more  than  draw  in  her  breath  with  little  hisses. 
The  bullet  had  ploughed  along  the  surface  of  the  arm 
making  an  ugly  flesh-wound,  but  there  was  none  of  it 
nor  any  portion  of  the  habit,  left  in  the  wound.  So  the 
arm  was  forthwith  washed  and  dressed  and  carefully 
bandaged,  and  placed  in  a  sling,  and  a  blouse — • 
Felicita  insisted  on  its  being  the  very  prettiest — was 
opened  down  various  seams  by  Mrs  Gust's  deft 
Sicilian  fingers  to  receive  the  wounded  arm  comfort- 
ably, and  then  Blanche  was  permitted  to  go  down  to 
the  Camelots's  pleasant  drawing-room  at  the  end  of 
H  the  hotel,  with  the  double  view  of  Monte  Pellegrino  and 
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the  sea,  though  she  was  told  to  keep  indoors  till  the  sur- 
face had  healed  a  little.  Felicita  and  the  doctor  saw 
her  safely  into  a  big  chair  comfortably  cushioned, 
and  then  left  her  because  she  wanted  to  go  to  sleep — 
she  was  naturally  very  fatigued. 

In  the  passage  Felicita  entrapped  Restie,  who  was 
waiting  his  opportunity  to  descend  upon  his  beloved 
Blanche.  He  had  been  so  much  forgotten  that  he  had 
ridden  his  donkey  the  whole  way  from  Rocca  to  the 
hotel  alone;  the  first  time  he  had  been  allowed  to  ride 
quite  by  himself.  He  was  naturally  dying  to  tell 
Blanche  all  about  it.  He  tried  to  get  past  Felicita,  but 
she  carried  him  off  in  her  lovely  arms,  kicking,  while 
she  feasted  on  his  rosy  little  face.  Restie,  on  the 
whole,  submitted  himself  with  very  good  grace.  He 
had  cried  with  rage  when  Felicita  first  insisted  on 
kissing  him,  but  he  had  gradually  got  accustomed  to 
her — she  and  Blanche  were  such  inseparables  at  the 
Igiea;  besides,  children  instinctively  like  beautiful 
kind  women.  But  he  would  not  stay  long  on  Felicita's 
knee;  while  he  was  telling  her  he  wanted  to  act  such 
a  gloriously  dramatic  moment. 


CHAPTER  XV 

WANTED   BY  A  NOBLEMAN 

IT  was  not  the  only  drama  which  was  going  on  at  the 
Igiea  at  that  moment,  for  Blanche  woke  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  to  find  Lord  Camelot  in  the  doorway  about  to 
beat  a  retreat. 

'I  did  not  know  you  were  asleep/  he  said  apologeti- 
cally. 'I  will  come  back  later  on.' 

'No,  don't  go,  Lord  Camelot,'  said  Blanche.  She 
did  not  forget  that  he  was  her  employer,  and  did  not 
really  feel  very  bad.  'Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you  ?' 
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'Well,  yes;  but  lie  still.' 

She  was  struggling  to  get  up.  She  was  not  sorry  to 
obey,  for  she  really  felt  very  weak. 

'The  fact  is,  I  don't  think  you  know  how  to  take 
care  of  yourself.' 

Blanche  could  not  help  wondering  why  he  should 
have  awoke  her  out  of  a  refreshing  sleep  to  tell  her  this, 
though  she  was  never  surprised  at  any  piece  of  pedantry 
from  him. 

'I — er — I  want  to  take  better  care  of  you.' 

Blanche  supposed  that  she  would  have  to  fall  in 
with  any  regulations  he  made  on  the  subject  as  part 
of  her  duties.  She  hoped  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
insist  on  her  fetching  a  hat  and  jacket  when  she 
went  out  on  the  terraces  after  dinner.  She  had  the 
healthy  woman's  cast-iron  indifference  to  chills  and 
shell-fish  suppers.  She  did  not  know  what  to  say, 
so  she  blushed  and  smiled.  Thus .  encouraged,  Lord 
Camelot  advanced  to  the  point. 

'I  wish  you  were  Restie's  mother/ 

'So  do  I.' 

What  was  running  through  his  mind  was  that  he 
would  like  a  woman  as  healthy  and  charming  and 
courageous  in  her  disposition  to  be  the  ancestress  of 
future  Earls  of  Camelot.  What  she  meant  was  that 
she  wished  the  boy  to  whom  she  was  so  devoted  had 
been  flesh  of  her  flesh. 

'Well,  will  you  ?  '  he  said. 

'What  do  you  mean,  Lord  Camelot  ? '  she  asked; 
her  pale  face  flushed  a  most  lovely  colour  as  she  raised 
it  from  the  pillows. 

'I  mean,  will  you  m-m-marry  me,  my  dear  Miss 
Roseveare  ? ' 

'But  I  don't  love  you,  Lord  Camelot.' 

She  had  not  expected  to  see  his  face  fall  as  it  did : 
she  imagined  that  his  offer  was  dictated  by  noblesse 
oblige,  though  she  did  not  see  any  exact  reason  for  that. 

'Oh,  can't  you  marry  me  ? '  he  asked. 
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'Well/  she  said,  'it's  just  like  this.  If  I  marry 
you  I  sh?ll  never  be  separated  from  Restie  until  he 
goes  to  school,  and  we  are  desperately  poor  at  home, 
and  we  shan't  be  any  better  off;  and  it  would  be  the 
greatest  chance  in  the  world  for  me  to  marry  a  wealthy 
nobleman  like  you;  and  I  am  desperately  fond  of  all 
the  things  you  could  give  me;  lovely  houses,  and  balls, 
and  riding,  and  golf,  and  travel,  and  a  good  dress- 
maker; the  best  of  everything  to  eat  and  drink.  You 
see  I  am  greedy,  but  I  am  young,  and  have  a  very  good 
appetite.  And  you  would  be  very  useful  in  getting 
my  young  brothers  things  to  do,  and  I  have  pretty 
young  sisters  coming  on  who  might  make  good 
marriages  if  I  was  your  wife  and  they  were  staying 
with  me,  and  we  are  so  shut  in  by  poverty  at  home, 
that  until  you  offered  to  marry  me  a  minute  ago  I  did 
not  see  how  anything  could  ever  lift  us  out  of  it.  It's 
a  tremendous  offer  you  are  making  me,  and  you  don't 
know  how  tempted  I  am  to  accept  it,  but  I  don't  love 
you,  and  a  man  can't  marry  a  girl  who  doesn't  love 
him.' 

'B\it  that  will  come,'  he  said  encouragingly. 

'I  wish  I  thought  it  could,'  she  said  honestly,  'but 
I  don't  see  how  it  can,  because  you  are  not  the  sort  of 
man  I  ever  thought  of  marrying.  I'm  not  talking 
about  your  title,'  she  explained  hurriedly,  'but  I  had 
thought  of  marrying  an  ardent,  eager  sort  of  man 
fighting  his  way.  And  you  are  rather  blase,  you 
know.' 

'Am  I  ?  I'll  try  and  throw  myself  into  things  if 
you'll  marry  me.'  He  could  not  explain  it,  but  he 
really  was  wildly  in  love  with  her  in  his  way.  He  felt 
that  he  had  met  a  heroine,  that  she  was  as  finely 
tempered  as  steel,  just  the  right  kind  of  woman  for  a 
nobleman  to  choose  to  be  the  mother  of  his  children. 

'I  could  make  you  a  good  wife,'  she  said  in  her 
naive  way.  'I  have  never  found  it  the  least  irksome 
to  honour  and  obey  you  as  my  employer,  and  I  have 
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the  highest  respect  for  you  :  and,  much  as  I  love 
dancing  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  society  of  men 
of  my  own  age,  I  could  easily  give  up  anything  of  the 
kind  if  it  was  annoying  you;  but  I  can't  tell  a  lie  over 
a  thing  like  this,  and  you  are  not  the  sort  of  man  I 
should  have  chosen  for  a  lover.' 

'I  don't  expect  that  sort  of  love  from  a  girl  of  your 
age.  I  don't  even  ask  yt>u  to  give  up  anything  for  me.' 

'But  I  would  give  up  things  for  you;  and  if  you 
would  be  satisfied  with  tny  giving  you  the  affection 
and  the  unquestioning  obedience  of  a  daughter,  I 
could  do  that  if  you  were  willing  to  marry  me  on 
such  terms.' 

'Oh,  Blanche,'  he  said,  using  her  name  for  the  first 
time,  'you  have  made  me  so  happy;  and  I  promise 
not  to  inflict  my  affection  upon  you.  You  can  see  as 
little  of  me  as  ever  you  like  till  you  get  accustomed  to 
the  idea.' 

'But  I  shall  want  to  see  as  much  of  you  as  ever 
I  can,  not  as  little;  and  I  want  your  affection.  I've 
been  desperately  lonely.  I  cannot  promise  you 
romantic  love,  but  I  shall  try  and  make  my  com- 
panionship as  attractive  as  I  possibly  can,  and  if  you 
will  remember  that  my  first  desire  in  the  world  will  be 
to  please  you,  and  that  I  shall  never  do  anything  out 
of  "cusseaness,"  I  think  we  can  be  very  happy.' 

Lord  Camelot  promised  that  he  would — no  light 
promise  for  a  man  of  his  temperament;  but  having 
given  his  promise  he  meant  to  keep  it  to  the  letter. 

He  went  up  to  her,  meaning  to  touch  her  bright 
head  with  his  lips  and  leave  her.  He  had  an  idea  that 
she  must  wish  to  be  alone;  but  she  put  out  her  hand 
and  drew  him  on  to  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

'Don't  go/  she  said;  'I  am  feeling  rather  low;  I  am 
just  in  the  mood  to  be  spoilt.  Sit  down  here  beside 
me  and  tell  me  things  about  yourself;  not  how  much 
money  you  have,  or  a  list  of  your  properties,  but  what 
you  like  and  hate  and  hope  for,  and  what  your  name  is. 
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Or  ought  I  to  call  you  Camelot,  as  they  do  in  the 
Family  Herald  ? ' 

'I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  my  name,  it  is 
such  a  ridiculous  one.  My  first  name,  of  course,  I 
mean 1  have  several.' 

'But  it  won't  be  ridiculous  to  me.    What  is  it  ? ' 

'Gaston.  You  have  heard  of  Gaston  de  Foix, 
haven't  you  ? ' 

'Have  I  ?  I  suppose  so.'  She  did  not  say  that  the 
only  thing  that  it  suggested  to  her  was  a  pate  de  foie. 

'Well,  he  was  an  ancestor,  and  we  are  very  proud  of 
him  :  and  so  the  eldest  sons  of  our  house  are  all  called 
Gaston.' 

'Is  Restie's  name  Gaston  too  ? ' 

'Of  course  it  is.  Restie  is  only  a  corruption  of  his 
title,  Viscount  Restormel.' 

'I  should  love  to  have  been  calling  him  Gaston  all 
this  time,  though  I  have  always  made  a  pun  upon  his 
name  to  myself,  for  he  was  my  sole  rest  when  I  was 
a  very  doleful  and  sorrowful  person;  but  I'm  going 
to  be  very  happy  now  because  I  know  you  will  be 
kindness  itself,  and  I  shall  enjoy  having  a  good  husband 
like  you.  I  know  you  will  be  a  good  husband,  even 
if  you  have  to  be  strict  and  forbid  me  things  I  want  to 
do  ever  so  much.' 

As  he  looked  at  her  fair  young  face  he  had  his  private 
doubts  about  this,  though  he  did  not  think  it  good 
for  her  to  tell  her  so.  He  had  lived  forty  years  and  odd 
as  a  mild  and  unquestioned  despot  in  his  vast  Welsh 
domain  and  his  ponderous  family  mansion  in  Blooms- 
bury,  but  he  was  beginning  to  doubt  his  ability  to  say 
'No '  to  such  a  very  pretty  person  who  expressed  her 
wishes  with  such  charming  deference. 

'Would  you  like  me  to  fetch  some  eau-de-Cologne 
and  bathe  your  face  ? '  he  asked,  longing  to  perform  his 
first  little  personal  service  for  her. 

'Please,'  she  said,  with  a  smile  from  her  frank  eyes. 
When  he  brought  the  eau-de-Cologne  he  half  expected 
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her  to  reach  out  her  hand  and  take  it  from  him;  but 
she  closed  her  eyes  in  grateful  content,  and  he  felt 
a  faint  response  when  he  ventured  to  kiss  her  tempting 
mouth. 

The  eau-de-Cologne  revived  her  to  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  'Gaston,'  she  said,  'what  will  your 
daughter — what  will  Helen  say  ? ' 

'I  really  don't  know,  but  she  has  a  fortune  of  her 
own.  She  can  set  up  a  separate  establishment  if  she 
wishes/  he  replied,  returning  to  his  usual  philosophic 
calm,  which  he  had  so  astonishingly  departed  from  to 
make  the  proposal. 

'Oh,  but  I  hope  she'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ! 
I  shall  be  a  most  meek  and  mild  stepmother.' 

'Helen,'  said  his  lordship,  with  more  sententious- 
ness  than  he  usually  achieved,  'will  take  the  bit 
between  her  teeth  one  way  or  the  other.' 

'How  shall  we  tell  her  ? ' 

An  inspiration  came  in  the  person  of  Restie,  who 
had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  Donna 
Felicita  and  burst  into  the  room. 

'What  are  you  doing  on  the  arm  of  Blanche's  chair, 
father  ?  '  he  asked  with  the  terribleness  of  infants. 

'Taking  care  of  her,  Restie.  Blanche  has  promised 
to  be  your  mother.'  Before  he  could  say  another  word 
small  arms  were  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  being 
smothered  with  embraces.  When  the  child  released 
his  father  he  laid  his  cheek  very  gently  against 
Blanche's. 

'Then  I  shall  be  able  to  call  you  "mother"  !' 

In  another  minute  he  had  danced  off  to  where  Lady 
Helen  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  hall  beside  a  pile  of 
treasures  from  a  curio-shop  we  had  discovered  in  the 
long  street  up  from  the  station  at  Termini. 

'Hurrah  !' he  cried;   'hurrah!' 

'Restie,  be  quiet,  child!  What  is  the  matter?' 
cried  Helen.  She  would  have  been  cross  with  him  but 
for  the  exceeding  self-satisfaction  produced  when  a 
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long  purse  is  let  loose  in  curio-shops  which  have 
accumulated  good  pieces  absurdly  cheap,  but  yet  over 
the  heads  of  the  small  buyers  who  are  their  regular 
customers. 

The  answer  was  childishly  succinct. 

'Father's  going  to  marry  Blanche  !' 

Helen  had  dignity  and  presence  of  mind.  Without 
the  least  hesitation  she  said,  'How  pleased  you'll  be. 
Now  run  away  and  play  ! ' 

And  to  me  she  said,  'I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner, 
Mr  Cascable.  Will  you  take  charge  of  our  treasures 
till  afterwards  ? ' 

A  minute  or  two  later  Lord  Camelot's  man  brought 
me  a  note  to  ask  if  I  would  dine  with  them  in  their 
private  apartments.  The  note  mentioned  that  Felicita 
had  been  invited  also;  for  the  Custs  and  I  always  sat 
together. 

I  wondered  if  I  should  tell  Felicita  what  had 
happened,  but  it  seemed  no  business  of  mine;  and  I 
thought  I  had  better  leave  her  to  find  it  out  from  one 
of  the  principal  actors  in  this  little  melodrama. 

It  was  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  for  Blanche 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  being  left  alone,  she  was 
almost  dozing  when  Lady  Helen  came  in.  Such  a 
little  while  ago  she  would  almost  have  rivalled  Queen 
Eleanor's  entry  to  fair  Rosamond  with  a  dagger  and 
a  bowl  of  poison;  but  there  were  two  circumstances 
to  soften  her  asperity  now :  Blanche's  evident  weak- 
ness and  the  wonderful  day's  curio-shopping.  She 
had  come  back  in  a  high  good-humour,  and  if  she  were 
going  to  quarrel  with  Blanche,  in  common  decency  the 
quarrel  would  have  to  be  postponed  until  Blanche  was 
more  in  a  condition  for  a  dueL  Under  the  circumstances, 
what  should  she  do  ?  Her  policy  was  summed  up  in 
the  speech  with  which  she  greeted  her  stepmother- 
that-was-to-be. 

'You  cannot  expect  me  to  be  pleased.  But  I  won't 
be  a  beast;  and  I  hope  you'll  soon  be  better,  dear.' 
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'Dear,'  under  snch  circumstances,  is  apt  to  be  an 
unmeaning,  if  not  fraudulent,  expression;  but  Blanche 
knew  that  with  Helen  it  was  well-considered,  that  it 
meant  that  there  would  be  no  war.  And  there  was 
equal  significance  in  Blanche's  'Thank  you,  Lady 
Helen.' 

Which  meant  that  she  was  taking  the  declaration 
for  what  it  was  worth  and  nothing  more,  and  that 
she  was  not  going  to  trade  on  the  truce.  But  her 
future  step-daughter  was  not  without  generosity, 
though  it  was  often  out-balanced  by  some  headstrong 
impulse. 

'Helen,  you  goose,  not  Lady  Helen;  we  must  be 
Blanche  and  Helen  now — you  mustn't  expect  me  to 
call  you  mamma.' 

'It  would  make  me  forty,  wouldn't  it  ? '  said  Blanche, 
laughing,  and  that  laugh  strengthened  the  truce;  and 
when  Donna  Felicita  came  in  modestly  after  myself, 
Helen  was  in  a  sufficiently  good  humour  to  say  'we.' 

'We  asked  you  in,  Mrs  Cust,  to  congratulate  my 
father  on  his  approaching  marriage  with  your  friend 
Blanche.'  And  she  put  an  arm  round  Blanche  while 
she  said  it. 

I  took  it  to  mean  no  more  than,  having  determined 
not  to  fight,  she  was  playing  her  part  with  decency; 
but  Felicita  was  overwhelmed  with  delight  at  the  turn 
things  had  unexpectedly  taken. 

About  an  hour  after  dinner  Helen  said  to  me,  'Will 
you  go  and  get  our  purchases  ? '  And  when  I  returned 
with  them,  she  said,  'Spread  them  out  on  our  dining- 
room  table.  I  have  had  it  cleared  for  them.' 

They  were  indeed  a  treasure-trove,  because  we  had 
struck  a  man  who  had  been  hoarding  up  fine  pieces, 
such  as  crucifixes  and  picture  frames,  and  jewel-boxes 
faced  with  tortoise-shell  or  engraved  mother-of-pearl; 
and  we  had,  too,  come  across  some  old  Sicilian  hang- 
ings, and  had  picked  up  a  splendid  set  of  the  old 
Sicilian  jewellery  made  of  rose-diamonds  sunk  in 
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silver,  in  lace  patterns,  and  a  quantity  of  little  seven- 
teenth century  enamels  in  old  flamboyant  silver-gilt 
mountings.  She  opened  them  all  out  on  the  table,  and 
examined  them  piece  by  piece  with  much  more  atten- 
tion than  she  generally  bestowed  upon  her  purchases; 
then  she  looked  up  to  ask  me  a  question.  I  had  known 
that  something  was  on  her  mind,  and  that  she  was 
arranging  her  purchases  to  gain  time,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  question. 

'What  do  you  do  with  your  curios,  Mr  Cascable  ?' 

'I  keep  them  in  a  little  flat  that  I  have  in  Queen 
Anne's  Mansions.' 

'It  must  be  nearly  full,'  she  said.  'Unless  you  have 
an  awful  lot  of  rooms  for  a  bachelor.' 

'No,  I  haven't.  I  have  a  dining-room  which  I  use 
for  a  study,  and  a  drawing-room,  and  a  couple  of  bed- 
rooms; and  my  man's  room,  and  a  sort  of  pantry- 
kitchen  where  he  keeps  any  meal  which  I  have  sent  up 
to  me  warm  on  a  gas-stove.  But  I  have  a  capital  hall, 
which  altogether  overshadows  the  rest  of  the  flat. 
I  suppose  the  rooms  were  originally  let  single;  I  make 
a  sort  of  museum  of  that.' 

Then  she  started  examining  the  curios  again,  and 
suddenly  broke  in  with,  'Could  a  woman  have  a  flat 
like  that  in  Queen  Anne's  Mansions  ? ' 

'Certainly,'  I  replied,  after  a  minute's  hesitation, 
'if  she  was  a  person  whose  pedigree  was  as  well  known 
as  yours;  although,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so, 
a  girl  of  twenty-two,  as  good-looking  as  you,  whose 
antecedents  were  not  public  property,  might  be 
accepted  with  considerable  reserve  as  a  tenant/ 

'So  you  do  think  me  good-looking  ? '  she  said  quite 
irrelevantly. 

'Very  good-looking,'  I  said  boldly. 

'I  am  awfully  upset  about  this,'  she  said,  changing 
the  subject  again.  'I  don't  blame  Blanche  Roseveare : 
she  has  really  been  rather  decent  about  it.  She  could 
have  h?.d  father  after  that  accident  at  Girgenti  if  she 
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had  set  her  cap  at  him;  and  I  can't  say  that  I've  seen 
her  take  a  single  step  out  of  her  way  to  attract  him. 
The  mischief  was  done  when  I  allowed  such  a  very 
attractive  woman  to  come  into  the  family  as  a 
governess.  I  ought  to  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  she 
was  the  kind  of  woman  any  ordinary  man  would  fall  in 
love  with;  but  it  is  none  the  less  trying,  because,  say 
what  you  will,  and  let  her  be  as  nice  as  you  will,  it  is 
a  bit  difficult  to  have  your  former  governess  for  your 
stepmother;  and  I  shall  have  to  substantiate  their 
position  as  if  it  was  my  doing,  which  is  still  harder,  as 
I  was  really  anxious  to  stop  it.  I  know  that  when  they 
are  married  she  will  behave  with  perfect  taste  and 
generosity  to  me.  I  expect  I  shall  hate  her  for  being 
more  generous  than  I  can  be.  I  suppose  you  will 
sympathise  with  her,  because  I  know  you  wanted 
to  marry  her  yourself.  Accidentally  I  was  compelled  to 
overhear  your  second  proposal  to  her;  and  I  liked  the 
way  you  took  her  refusal,  and  was  very  sorry  for 
you.  And  I  liked  the  way  she  gave  it.  She  is  a  nice 
creature,  if  only  she  would  not  upset  our  family  and 
drive  me  out  of  my  home/ 


CHAPTER  XVI 

WHAT   LADY  HELEN   DID   IN   THE   ARAB   PALACE 
OF  THE   ZISA    , 

NEXT  day  but  one  they  were  married  at  the  British 
Consulate.  It  would  have  been  rather  painful  to  have 
had  the  wedding  in  the  English  church,  and  delay 
was  also  awkward,  considering  that  the  bride  was  in 
the  employ  of  her  future  husband.  Lord  Camelot 
absented  himself  from  the  hotel  till  the  hour  of  the 
marriage  arrived.  He  stayed,  I  think,  with  Mr 
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Bentinck;  at  any  rate,  he  spent  his  honeymoon  at  a 
couple  of  country  houses  belonging  to  them,  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  splendid  Greek  ruins  of  Segesta 
and  Selinunte,  and  the  other  between  Marsala  and 
Trapani,  and  he  and  Blanche  came  back  full  of  the 
glories  of  the  Temple  of  Segesta  and  Eryx,  the  moun- 
tain of  Venus,  and  an  island  off  the  coast,  belonging  to 
Mr  Bentinck,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Carthaginian  city  on 
it.  What  a  small  party  we  were  now.  Both  the 
Bunyans  and  the  Dares,  who  had  dogged  our  footsteps 
till  it  looked  as  if  they  had  come  to  stay  in  our  lives, 
had  gone  back  to  America,  and  Helen  had  to  stay  on  at 
the  Hotel  Igiea  under  the  aegis  of  Donna  Felicita. 
This  had  its  comic  side  too,  because  she  had  always 
felt  that  she  had  a  virtual  enemy  in  the  sunny  Felicity, 
which  was  true  to  the  extent  that  Felicita's  romantic 
Italian  soul  had  been  ardent  about  obtaining  what  she 
considered  justice  for  Blanche.  Helen,  of  course,  did 
not  allow  her  aversion  to  appear;  she  behaved  so 
nicely  that  Felicita  began  to  hope  that  bygones  were 
bygones.  I  saw  more  of  Helen  than  ever.  The 
honeymooners  had  very  wisely  taken  Restie  with 
them.  He  acted  the  double  purpose  of  greasing  the 
axles  and  putting  the  brake  on  in  Lord  Camelot's 
after-marriage  courtship  of  his  young  second  wife. 
Though  his  presence  was  a  check  upon  philandering 
in  their  rambles,  he  brought  them  together  with  artless 
nalvett. 

It  was  a  very  short  honeymoon,  but  sufficient  for 
them  to  return  home  mutually  satisfied. 

Tommy  was  still  away,  and  time  hung  rather  heavily 
on  Felicita's  hands,  out  at  the  Igiea  by  herself.  It  was 
so  far  from  the  shops  in  Palermo,  and  cabs  are  as  slow 
as  they  are  cheap  in  Sicily.  She  was  nominally,  of 
course,  chaperoning  Helen;  but  there  was,  as  I  have 
said,  in  reality  only  an  armed  neutrality  between 
them.  About  one  point  Helen  showed  a  perfectly 
human  weakness.  She  did  not  intend  me  to  be  at 
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Felicity's  beck  during  the  absence  of  the  rest.  She 
arranged  all  my  days  for  me. 

She  took  breakfast  (for  which,  being  a  Sicilian, 
Felicita  was  always  late),  at  our  table  in  the  salle-d- 
manger,  and  at  breakfast  mapped  out  the  day  as  if  no 
third  person  existed. 

I,  too,  was  only  human,  and  when  such  a  very  smart 
and  pretty  person  as  Lady  Helen  Deffoy,  aged,  mind 
you,  only  twenty-two,  and  in  an  hotel  full  of  other 
English  people,  showed  such  a  marked  desire  for  my 
society,  even  if  it  was  only  to  keep  me  away  from 
another  woman,  I  found  myself  feeling  very  flattered. 
But  I  never  believed  that  she  cared  a  pin's  head  for  me 
except  as  a  companion  with  similar  tastes  in  sight- 
seeing and  curio-hunting.  Still,  even  between  persons 
whose  prospects  were  so  different  as  ours,  community 
of  interests  breeds  a  certain  familiarity  if  they  are 
thrown  much  together.  Peer  and  professional 
cricketer  meet  very  close  on  the  common  ground  of 
cricket  in  the  Yorkshire  Eleven,  and  I  had  so 
constantly  acted  as  guide  and  guard  to  Helen 
when  we  were  out  sight-seeing,  that  I  insensibly 
got  into  the  habit  of  taking  command  of  her  on  these 
occasions. 

It  was  much  the  same  with  curio-buying.  I  was 
such  an  old  curio-buyer,  so  accustomed  to  make 
money  go  a  long  way  in  the  matter;  for  though  I  had 
an  income  which  enabled  me  to  be  a  man  of  leisure  and 
live  as  I  pleased,  I  had  to  keep  myself  down  to  an 
average  of  ten  shillings  a  day  in  curio-buying.  She 
relied  much  on  my  judgment  in  such  matters,  and  when 
she  fancied  an  article  she  almost  invariably  went  by 
my  opinion  as  to  the  price  she  should  give  for  it.  If 
I  said  that  the  price  was  ridiculous,  she  did  not  buy  it 
unless  the  man  came  down  to  my  figures,  or  she  really 
coveted  the  article. 

Here,  too,  therefore,  she  practically  put  herself 
under  my  commands,  as  she  very  well  might,  if  my 
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twenty  additional  years  of  experience  were  taken  into 
consideration. 

I  must  say  that  she  had  the  grace  to  show  herself 
at  her  very  nicest  during  these  expeditions.  Any  one 
with  a  less  level  head  tnan  mine  might  have  thought 
her  manner  almost  flirtatious,  she  was  so  merry  and 
gracious.  But  I  took  it  that  she  showed  herself  thus 
amiably  because  she  knew  that  I  should  not  mis- 
construe her  graciousness,  until  a  certain  thing 
happened  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  her  father's 
honeymoon  absence. 

Helen  wanted  to  see  the  upper  portions  of  the 
famous  Arabic  palace  called  the  Zisa,  the  finest  of  all 
the  secular  buildings  of  the  period.  She  had  heard 
that  the  great  hall  at  the  top  of  the  palace,  now  used 
as  the  bedroom  of  the  Marquis  who  owns  it,  was 
architecturally  almost  the  equal  of  the  glorious 
mosaic-adorned  Hall  of  the  Fountain,  underneath  the 
palace.  The  owner  was  away,  but  another  Palermitan 
marquis,  whom  I  knew  well,  procured  me  permission 
to  go  over  it.  The  eld  servant  who  took  us  over  showed 
us  two  splendidly-proportioned  chambers  of  vast  size, 
with  exquisite  columns  and  alcoves  of  Arabic  archi- 
tecture. Then  he  asked,  would  we  care  to  go  up  by 
ourselves  on  to  the  roof  to  see  the  range  of  rooms  for 
summer  use  added  by  some  Spaniards  three  hundred 
years  ago — the  view  of  Palermo  from  there  was 
particularly  fine.  We  could  have  the  keys,  but  he  was 
very  stiff  with  rheumatism  and  could  not  offer  to  go 
up  with  us. 

In  other  words,  he  was  too  lazy,  and  there  being 
nothing  worth  stealing  in  those  rooms,  he  did  not  see 
why  he  should  take  the  trouble  to  accompany  us. 

So  up  we  went,  unlocked  the  door,  and  began  walk- 
ing through  the  suite  of  rooms  which  led  out  of  each 
other  in  the  Sicilian  fashion.  I  naturally  let  Helen  go 
in  front,  but  when  we  had  gone  through  about  three  of 
them  she  decided  that  there  was  nothing  worth  seeing 
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in  them,  and  turned  round  abruptly  to  retrace  her 
steps. 

She  ran  straight  into  my  arms.  I  don't  know  what 
possessed  me,  I  could  not  resist  holding  her  there  and 
kissing  the  lovely,  laughing  face,  though  it  should  put  a 
stop  to  all  these  pleasant  expeditions.  But  instead  of 
flinging  me  from  her  in  a  fury,  she  submitted  with  a 
good  grace,  and  being  a  man,  and  therefore  mean, 
I  went  on.  She  was  rather  nonplussed  as  to  what  she 
should  say,  and  shirked  the  point  with,  'We  needn't 
stand,  need  we  ? '  There  were  plenty  of  seats,  on  one 
of  which  she  incontinently  sat  down  and  offered  no 
objection  to  the  renewal  of  my  forward  behaviour. 

I  felt  that  she  only  let  me  take  the  liberty  because 
she  was  ennuyee,  and  because  I  was  a  clean-looking, 
well-groomed  Englishman,  who  had  shown  that  he 
could  be  trusted.  But  it  was  evident  that  she  liked 
being  petted. 

'Though  you're  not  behaving  quite  like  a  model 
now,'  she  said  at  last,  'you  are  rather  a  model.  I  don't 
know  any  man  in  our  set  who  would  not  have  tried  to 
kiss  me  long  ago  if  he'd  had  a  quarter  of  the  chances 
you've  had.' 

'Thank  you.' 

Without  any  arriere-pensee,  we  had  locked  the  door 
behind  us  as  we  came  up,  and  though  I  could  picture 
the  Marquis's  ancient  servant  fuming  below,  I  decided 
to  let  him  fume.  The  view  over  Palermo  from  the 
attic  of  the  Zisa  is  lovely,  the  finest  in  the  city,  and 
finding  a  seat  where  I  could  caress  Helen  without 
losing  the  view,  we  sat  down  facing  it. 

This  incident  added  zest  to  our  expeditions,  and  it 
made  Helen  nicer  than  ever. 

She  was  naturally  graciousness  itself  to  the  man 
whom  she  allowed  to  pet  her  whenever  there  was  a 
decent  opportunity,  and  we  had  the  merriest  and  most 
delightful  excursions. 

I  began  to  dread  Blanche's  return,  lest  it  should  have 
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a  freezing  effect  on  her,  and  I  must  confess  to  having 
felt  a  little  shamefaced  when  I  was  with  the  adorable 
Felicita,  whom  I  had  known  for  so  many  years  so 
intimately  without  ever  taking  a  liberty  with  her. 

'Helen,'  I  said  one  day,  when  we  were  sitting  in  the 
Camelots's  drawing-room,  at  the  hour  just  before 
dinner,  when  it  and  the  mountain  were  flooded  with 
sunset,  and  she  was  in  one  of  her  most  engaging  and 
caressing  moods,  'will  you  try  and  be  nice  to  Blanche 
when  she  comes  back  ? ' 

'I  suppose  I  shall  if  you  make  it  a  personal  matter. 
I  needn't  go  out  of  my  way  to  press  attentions  upon 
her,  need  I  ? '  she  asked. 

'No,  of  course  not,  but  the  nicer  you  are  to  her  in 
any  way,  the  better  I  shall  like  it.  All  that  I  ask  is 
that  you  should  be  nice  over  things  which  throw  you 
into  contact  with  her  in  the  ordinary  way.' 

'All  right,  Paul.  I'll  try,  and  if  I  am  a  failure 
you'll  have  to  separate  us.' 

I  did  not  relish  the  prospect.  I  knew  what  a  cat 
Helen  could  be.  But  for  the  moment  she  was  being 
kittenish,  so  I  let  it  pass. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  hardest  task  in  the 
day  had  grown  to  be  giving  the  time  we  felt  we  ought 
to  spend  with  Felicita,  to  whom  I  had  looked  for 
companionship  during  the  best  part  of  recent  years. 
We  wanted  to  be  by  ourselves;  but  this  left  poor 
Felicita,  by  herself. 

Of  course,  when  we  were  with  her  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves, for  she  had  such  a  iund  of  stories  about  the 
marvellous  adventures  which  go  on  in  Palermo  as 
they  did  in  the  days  when  Boccaccio  wrote  his  story 
about  Gianni  di  Procida — the  abduction  of  beautiful 
young  women  being  the  central  note  now  as 
then. 

I  wish  that  I  could  repeat  the  stories  as  Felicita> 
told  them,  with  her  Italian  wit  and  gaiety,  and  her 
lovely  smile  when  she  had  made  a  telling  point. 
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Though  she  had  no  intellect  to  speak  of,  she  was  a 
perfect  witch  in  describing  an  episode.  None  of  her 
stories,  I  think,  gave  one  such  an  insight  into  the 
harum-scarum  sort  of  life  which  goes  on  in  Palermo  as 
that  about  the  aristocratic  member  of  the  Blue 
Hungarian  Band  which  came  to  Palermo  one  season. 


V  CHAPTER  XVII 

WHAT   BEFELL   i   HUNGARIAN    COUNT  IN   PALERMO— 
LAWN-TENNIS  AT  THE   BENTINCKS 

\ 

'COUNT  RUDOLPH  SZECHENYI  told  Tommy  that  he 
had  never  seen  such  a  lovely  woman,  and  Hungarians 
are  good  judges.  She  was  a  tall  and  slender  girl,  and 
had  inherited  from  peasant  ancestors  the  upright 
Sicilian  figure  and  prise  of  the  head  which  you  admire 
so.  It  comes  of  carrying  water-jars  on  the  head. 
And  she  had  the  blue  eyes,  the  reddish-golden  hair, 
the  warm-tinted  ova\  face,  which  our  old  Italian 
artists  loved  to  paint.  With  her  superb  carriage  and 
her  lovely  colouring  she  might  have  been  taken  from 
the  fresco  of  Ghirlandajo  at  Florence,  which  the 
Arte  Italiana  gave  as  a  coloured  supplement  last  year. 
But  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  fresco  style  about 
Rusidda  Carini.  In  London  or  Paris,  except  for  her 
remarkable  beauty,  she  would  have  been  an  ordinary 
Society  woman.  In  Sicily  she  was  out  of  the  common. 
The  influence  of  Saracen  conquerors  has  never  died 
out  of  this  island. 

'Our  Norman  kings  were,  as  the  old  chronicler 
called  them,  only  baptized  Pagans;  everybody  be- 
lieved that  the  palaces  they  built,  like  the  Zisa  and  the 
Cuba,  which  are  still  standing,  were  the  palaces  of  the 
Arab  Emirs,  until  some  one  who  understood  Arabic 
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read  the  inscriptions  on  them,  and  found  that  they 
were  built  by  William  the  Bad  and  William  the 
Good. 

'The  untra veiled  Sicilian  lives  like  a  Saracen  still. 
If  he  is  poor,  no  one  thinks  it  odd  if  he  tocks  his  wife 
up  when  he  leaves  her.  If  he  is  noble,  with  the  old 
ideas,  his  wife  and  daughters  may  hardly  ever  leave 
the  house,  except  to  drive  in  the  passeggiata  at  sun- 
down, or  go  to  parties  at  which  the  vomen  are  kept 
apart  from  the  men.  At  balls,  the  moment  a  dance 
is  over  the  gentleman  leaves  his  partner  with  her 
family.  There  is  none  of  the  delightful  companion- 
ship with  newly-introduced  strangers  which  is  the 
chief  attraction  of  your  balls. 

'The  Sicilian  lady  gets  up  very  Jate,  smokes  cigar- 
ettes, eats  as  many  sweets  as  she  can  afford,  reads 
romances,  and  tries  to  have  love-afairs.  In  the  matter 
of  food  and  dress  we  can  be  marvellously  economical; 
it  is  a  struggle  to  keep  up  the  family  carriage,  without 
which  life  is  not  worth  living  in  Sicily.  But  we  can 
also  be,  and  much  prefer  to  be,  wildly  extravagant, 
ordering  all  our  costumes  from  Paris.  We  are  not 
wholly  unintellectual.  We  never  do  anything  useful, 
and  are  quite  uninfluenced  by  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
We  wish  to  get  as  much  excitement  as  we  can  into  our 
dull  Mahometan  sort  of  life.  Nature  has  taught  us 
how  to  wear  our  clothes  and  make  ourselves  look 
attractive.  We  take  no  exercise  :  we  only  eat  and  sleep 
and  smoke  and  long  for  something  to  turn  up.  But  in 
Palermo  there  are  Sicilian  women  who  try  to  live  the 
wholesome  life  of  Englishwomen,  who  play  tennis, 
and  bicycle,  and  enter  society  with  the  freedom  of 
other  Europeans.  Some  wealthy  English  families 
born  in  the  island  form  the  centre  of  this  little  set, 
and  the  remaining  families  belong  mostly,  like  Rusidda 
Carini,  to  the  highest  nobility.  They  often  speak 
English,  and  read  English  books  a  great  deal  during 
the  long  hot  hours  of  a  Sicilian  summer. 
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'She  was  playing  tennis  when  Count  Rudolph  saw 
her.  The  Bentincks  have  an  old  Sicilian  garden,  and 
in  the  midst  of  its  palms  and  lemon  groves  and  rose 
avenues  have  laid  down  tennis-courts.  He  wondered 
how  any  one  could  play  tennis  so  elegantly  dressed; 
but  she  played  better  than  most  women.  Perhaps  if  she 
had  not  been  able  to  move  gracefully  and  dress  well  she 
would  not  have  played,  he  thought.  He  was  standing 
by  himself.  Palermo  opens  its  arms  wide  to  people  who 
are  well-born  and  well-off,  because  it  aspires  to  be 
another  Cannes  in  the  winter ;  but  Count  Rudolph  did 
not  feel  at  home.  For  one  thing,  he  was  a  Hungarian, 
and  there  were  few  Hungarians  in  Sicily,  except  some 
wine-buyers  of  the  commercial  traveller  class,  and  a 
Hungarian  band,  which  had  only  just  reached 
Palermo  and  was  all  the  rage.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
his  Chinese  sort  of  eyes  he  looked  quite  like  an  English- 
man. He  dressed  exactly  like  one.  But  I  never  saw 
an  Englishman  smoke  so  much.  He  could  smoke  all 
day  long  without  stopping,  and  when  he  was  dull  he 
rolled  his  own  cigarettes.  He  stood  like  a  fish  out  of 
water  at  that  gay,  happy  party  of  the  Bentincks,  till 
a  young  Sicilian,  dressed  like  himself  by  Poole,  came 
up  and  stood  by  him.  He  had  noticed  that  Count 
Rudolph  had  nothing  to  do  but  watch  Rusidda  Carini. 
He  called  out  to  their  host  as  he  passed,  "I  say, 
Bentinck,  introduce  us  two  stranded  mortals."  He 
spoke  English  fluently. 

'  "Ah,  you  speak  English,"  said  Rudolph;  "so  do 
I." 

'  "Count  Carlo  Carini — Count  Rudolph  Szechenyi," 
said  their  host.  "Look  after  him,  Carini." 

'  "Will  you  have  a  whisky-and-soda  ?  "  asked  Count 
Carlo,  offering  him  the  hospitality  most  appreciated 
by  Sicilians. 

'They  both  took  whiskies  and  were  soon  chatting. 
When  the  game  was  over,  Count  Carlo's  sister  passed 
near  them.  He  sprang  towards  her,  saying  in  English, 
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"Let  me  get  your  cape,"  and  adding,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Hungarian,  "In  Sicily  chills  mean  fever." 

'Count  Rudolph  politely  let  his  eyes  fall.  Donna 
Rusidda  took  stock  of  him.  He  was  a  big  fine  man : 
his  face,  clean-shaven  after  the  English  manner,  was 
beyond  dispute  well-bred,  she  thought.  She  disliked 
its  expression.  He  had  obviously  never  known  fear, 
and  never  recognised  a  superior  except  his  sovereign. 
An  Englishwoman  would  have  liked  it.  A  Sicilian 
woman  is  on  the  lookout  for  presumptuousness. 

'Her  brother  soon  returned  with  her  cape  and 
introduced  them.  When  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
smiled,  Rudolph's  insouciance  was  more  marked.  It 
grated  on  Rusidda  distinctly,  but  after  all,  what  did  it 
matter  ?  She  was  always  having  people  introduced 
to  her  at  the  Bentincks,  meeting  them  at  tennis  a 
few  times  and  never  seeing  them  again. 

'The  next  evening  her  brother  said,  just  as  she  was 
starting  for  the  passeggiata,  "I  have  asked  Szechenyi 
in  to  dinner.  I  met  him  at  the  Sports  Club  this  after- 
noon, and  found  him  an  awfully  nice  chap." 

'Her  ill  opinion  of  Count  Rudolph  was  confirmed. 
Count  Carlo  Carini  was  a  young  man  of  fashion.  He 
had  been  aide-de-camp  to  the  late  King,  but  his  taste 
in  friends  was  not  one  which  would  commend  itself  to 
nice  women  like  his  sister.  Dinner  did  not  improve 
matters.  Count  Rudolph  said  nothing  that  a  fastidious 
woman  could  object  to,  but  his  conversation  related 
chiefly  to  gay  life  at  the  Austrian  Court,  because  he 
saw  that  it  interested  her  brother,  who  found  Palermo 
very  dull  after  attending  on  the  King.  She  even  dis- 
liked his  sense  of  humour;  devilry  and  humour  go  so 
much  together  in  Italy. 

'The  two  men  stayed  over  their  wine  longer  than  is 
•usual  in  Sicily.  Carlo  prided  himself  on  his  good 
foreign  wines.  When  they  joined  Rusidda  in  the 
salon,  a  mellow  old  baroque  chamber  with  furniture 
which  had  been  there  in  Nelson's  day,  and  French 
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windows  opening  on  to  a  little  grove  of  blossoming 
lemon-trees,  a  servant  came  in  and  whispered  some- 
thing into  his  master's  ear. 

'  "Excuse  me,"  he  said,  and  left  the  room. 

'Rudolph  noticed  a  gesture  of  impatience  from  the 
girl — quite  an  angry  gesture.  What  funny  people, 
he  thought  to  himself.  In  the  precise  society  of  the 
Austrian  Court  such  behaviour  would  not  have  been 
brooked;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  Sicilian  Count 
meant,  and  was  even  anxious,  to  be  his  friend;  and 
as  for  the  girl,  perhaps  she  recognised  that  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her.  But  the  position  was  rather  im- 
possible, and  to  cover  it  he  said,  "May  I  ?"  and  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  which  was  open,  and  struck  into  a 
Czardas  of  Michiels — a  long  spell  of  slow,  sad,  gentle 
music  followed  by  the  wild  outburst  of  the  second  part. 
He  was  a  born  musician,  though  he  protested  that  he 
could  hardly  read  music.  When  the  piece  ended,  she 
came  across  to  thank  him  with  the  first  real  smile  he 
had  seen  on  her  face  since  he  had  been  in  her  company. 
He  played  on  till  her  brother  came  back,  hardly  speak- 
ing to  her  except  to  make  a  remark  about  this  or  the 
other  piece.  When  her  brother  came  back  her  tongue 
loosened. 

'  "Don't  leave  the  piano,"  she  begged,  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat.  "Sit  on,  and  when  you  feel  in  the  mood, 
play  something  more." 

'She  saw  her  brother  scowl,  but  he  said  genially,  "Yes 
do.  Strike  up  without  any  warning,  and  we'll  stop  our 
useless  tongues  and  listen." 

'They  sat  on  till  Rudolph  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
found  it  was  late  enough  to  be  thinking  of  bed. 

'  "I  will  see  you  to  the  door,"  said  Carlo  when  he  had 
bidden  Rusidda  good-night.  It  was  some  hours  before 
they  reached  it. 

'It  was  quite  an  angry  face  which  looked  into 
Rusidda's  mirror  as  she  removed  the  fine  diamonds 
from  her  neck.  Rusidda  was  angry  with  her  brother, 
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and  angry  with  herself  for  listening  to  Rudolph's 
music,  which  over-rode  her  better  judgment.  He  was 
quite  a  different  man  when  he  was  playing;  he  had  a 
new  soul  for  it,  and  she,  like  all  smart  Palermitans,  at 
the  moment,  was  crazed  for  Hungarian  music. 

'When  the  next  night  came  she  dreaded  his  making 
his  appearance.  She  expected  every  footstep  in  the 
corridor  to  be  a  servant  announcing  him,  but  he  did 
not  come.  Instead  of  feeling  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
evening  ended  without  her  fears  being  realised,  she  felt 
a  sensation  of  failure,  and  the  next  afternoon,  when 
Carlo  was  going  off  to  the  Sports  Club,  to  drink  liqueurs 
and  play  cards,  probably,  she  said  to  him  quite  ami- 
ably, "Ask  Count  Szechenyi  when  he  is  going  to  give 
us  some  more  of  his  music,"  and  bit  her  lip  as  soon  as 
she  had  said  it. 

'Carlo  slipped  briskly  out  and  banged  the  door  behind 
him.  The  King  had  chosen  a  good  aide-de-camp,  one 
who  could  read  men  and  women  like  books.  He  knew 
that  his  sister  would  repent  of  it  the  very  next  instant. 

'Rudolph  came  in  after  dinner;  he  had  been  return- 
ing Carlo's  hospitality  at  the  hotel  table-d'hote.  In 
spite  of  herself  Rusidda  could  not  help  receiving 
Rudolph  like  an  old  friend.  He  was  so  deferential,  and 
she  hungered  for  his  music. 

'Each  time  he  came  she  stayed  up  as  late  as  she 
could,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  making  the 
music  the  excuse,  and  in  the  later  part  intoxicated  by 
it.  But  she  was  more  and  more  convinced  of  his 
dissipatedness,  and  distressed  at  seeing  that  he  was 
falling  in  love  with  her. 

'Seeing  this,  he  forbore  from  making  advances.  She 
was  so  beautiful  that  it  was  a  joy  merely  to  be  in  her 
presence.  Every  movement  was  full  of  the  superb, 
unconscious  Sicilian  grace.  She  could  not  smile 
without  conveying  the  idea  of  love.  Perhaps  she  liked 
him — perhaps  she  liked  him  very  much  indeed;  but 
she  did  not  mean  to  love  him.  She  would  never  be  his 
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wife,  even  if  one  who  did  not  belong  to  her  country 
should  venture  to  ask  such  a  thing. 

'He  had  been  there  a  good  many  nights,  when  one 
night,  after  he  had  dined  there,  the  servant  came  in 
with  one  of  those  lame  messages,  and  Carlo  made  an 
apology  and  went  out.  As  before,  Rudolph  went 
straight  to  the  piano  and  started  playing.  He  played 
piece  after  piece,  each  wilder  and  more  intoxicating 
than  the  last,  until  Rusidda's  eyes  grew  almost  glazed 
with  the  strong  emotion.  Then  he  suddenly  got  up 
and  went  to  her. 

'  "Donna  Rusidda,"  he  said,  taking  her  hesitating 
hands,  ' '  I  think  I  shall  be  going  away  to-morrow  back 
to  Hungary.  I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  I  love  you  so 
much  and  you  are  afraid  of  me.  Am  I  not 
right  ? " 

"No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  or  I  should  not  stay 
with  you  so  often  alone.  It  is  a  thing  Sicilian  ladies 
never  do.  I  am  doing  quite  an  impossible  thing  from 
their  point  in  letting  you  be  with  me  as  I  do,  but  of 
course  we  are  not  like  ordinary  Sicilians — we  are 
cosmopolitans.  Carlo  was  with  the  King,  you  see, 
and  I  live  mostly  with  the  English  in  Palermo.  No, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  you — I  like  your  company."  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  him  softly.  "And  I  have  known  for 
a  long  time  what  pleasure  my  society  gave  you.  But 
I  would  not  put  my  life  into  your  hands,"  she  added 
hurriedly,  to  stifle  what  he  was  about  to  say.  "We 
should  not  be  happy;  there  is  something  about  you 
which  I  hate.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  it." 

'He  looked  for  her  to  explain  herself. 

'  "You  are  a  gambler,  and  we  were  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  by  my  brother's  gambling." 

'He  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

'  "I  see  that  my  words  have  gone  home." 

'  "They  have  indeed,"  he  said,  with  unexpected 
feeling,  and  plunged  into  deep  thought. 

'  "If  I  were  to  promise,"  he  asked,  "never  to  gamble 
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again  after  this  week — there  are  only  two  or  three 
days  left — would  you  marry  me,  Donna  Rusidda  ?  " 

'  "No,  I  would  never  marry  you;  but  I  will  always 
be  your  sincere  friend,  Count  Rudolph." 

'He  lost  control  of  himself  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 
She  did  not  scream  or  try  to  shake  him  off.  For  the 
moment  she  surrendered  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
devotion  and  passion. 

'He  was  a  magnificent  man,  noble  in  feature  and 
physique  as  well  as  in  bearing,  and  no  one  could  play 
Hungarian  music  as  he  played  it  unless  he  were 
possessed  of  deep,  strong  feeling.  Besides,  she  was  a 
Sicilian  in  blood  if  not  in  ideas,  and  he  did  make  love 
adorably.  For  the  moment  she  was  returning  his 
love,  and  she  knew  it.  She  even  let  him  kiss  her  again, 
after  he  had  released  her,  and  had  tears  on  her  cheeks 
when  she  told  him  once  more  at  parting  that  she  could 
never  marry  him. 

'She  had  been  wondering  and  wondering  why  her 
brother  had  not  come  back  again,  and  when  she  was 
composed  rang  up  a  servant  and  sent  for  him.  He 
had  fallen  asleep,  he  said.  Rusidda  could  not  see  how 
it  was  possible,  but  she  accepted  his  explanation.  She 
knew  that  he  often  lied  to  her. 

'Carlo  rubbed  his  eyes  good-naturedly  and  said, 
"Come  along  to  my  library,  old  man,  and  have  a 
whisky-and-soda  before  you  turn  out."  He  used  a 
good  deal  of  slang;  he  knew  English  very  well,  though 
he  spoke  it  with  a  slight  accent.  As  soon  as  they  were 
in  the  library,  and  the  servant  had  brought  the  siphon 
and  glasses,  Carlo  produced  a  pack  of  cards.' 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

WHAT  BEFELL   A  HUNGARIAN   COUNT  AT- PALERMO — 
AT   THE   TRATTORIA   STESICORO 

'WHAT  happened  next  we  knew  nothing  about  till  long 
afterwards.  Count  Rudolph  had  fallen  low.  The  man 
to  whose  kisses  the  haughty  Rusidda  Carini  had 
surrendered  for  that  golden  hour,  instead  of  dining  at 
the  Palazzo  Carini,  or  the  Igiea,  was  taking  his  meals 
at  the  Trattoria  Stesicoro,  which  I  don't  suppose  you 
have  ever  heard  of,  though  it  is  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  Teatro  Bellini  and  the  Martorana,  that  church 
with  the  mosaics  which  you  two  are  always  going  to. 
If  you  try  to  find  your  way  from  the  Teatro  Bellini 
down  the  narrow  street  which  runs  obliquely  to  the 
Corso  you  will  come  across  a  huge  building  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  is  said  to  be  four  or  five  hundred 
years  old.  It  looks  a  fortress  or  prison,  but  it  is  really 
a  convent.  Entrances  have  been  knocked  into  its 
huge  cellars  from  the  street,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
as  shops  like  the  other  bassi.  In  the  black  recesses  of 
one  of  them  is  carried  on  the  Trattoria  Stesicoro.  It  is 
cool  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  the  eye  of  the  cara-. 
biniere  cannot  penetrate  it.  Here  the  low-class 
hangers-on  of  the  theatre  congregate,  and  hither  the  red, 
white,  and  green  Hungarian  band  (these,  you  know, 
are  the  colours  of  Hungary  as  well  as  Italy)  naturally 
found  their  way.  The  place  was  cheap,  the  cooking 
excellent,  and  Hungarians  are  Hungarians;  especially 
Hungarian  bandsmen,  who,  being  gipsies,  are  very 
low-down  people.  It  was  only  chance  that  had  taken 
Count  Rudolph  to  the  same  trattoria  as  his  com- 
patriots— the  chance  was  a  handsome  girl  who  was 
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on  the  most  fraternal  terms  with  her  regular  cus- 
tomers. Scandal  had  not  a  word  to  breathe  against 
her,  but  if  while  the  pretty  girl's  one  hand  was  offering 
you  a  dish  of  macaroni  the  other  was  laid  lightly  on 
your  shoulder,  or  pinched  you  playfully,  it  was  no 
matter.  It  pleased  Rudolph  to  watch  her  innocent 
coquetries,  now  that  Society  entertainments  were 
closed  to  him.  He  had  only  the  price  of  two  meals 
left,  two  scanty  meals,  even  at  that  cheap  place.  It 
was  black  with  the  smoke  of  centuries,  and  had  never 
been  much  better  than  a  cellar,  and  you  dined  off 
bare  boards  with  the  most  unselect  company.  But 
it  seemed  mighty  comfortable  to  Rudolph  now  that 
he  had  only  the  money  for  two  more  meals.  He  went 
in  and  sat  down.  The  waitress  came  and  put  her  arm 
on  his  shoulder  kindly. 

'  "What  is  your  bad  news,  friend  ?  "  she  asked. 

'  "Bad  news  !  I  haven't  any.  I  shall  be  quit  of  all 
my  troubles  by  to-morrow  morning,"  he  replied. 

'Most  of  the  members  of  the  band  had  come  in  for 
their  dinner.  They  caught  the  Hungarian  accent  in  his 
Italian,  and  it  set  their  ears  on  the  qui  vive. 

'  "What  is  your  order  ? "  she  asked. 

"I  am  not  sure.  I  am  going  to  give  myself  a  good 
dinner  to-night  in  honour  of  the  good  news,  but  first 
tell  me,  do  I  owe  you  anything — have  I  any  little 
score  unpaid  ?  " 

"Bless  you,  no,  you  have  never  had  anything  put 
down  to  you." 

'  "But  is  there  nothing  you  have  forgotten  to  charge 
to  me  ?"  he  protested.  "I  do  not  want  to  leave  any- 
thing unpaid  when  I  go  away.  You  have  such  a  low 
margin  for  profit." 

"I  don't  know  what  margin  means,  but  you  have 
never  had  a  centesimo's  worth  that  you  have  not  paid 
for." 

"That's  all  right,  then,  bring  me  double  portions  of 
eve^hing,  and  a  bottle  of  better  wine." 
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'The  fat  little  Hungarian  gipsy,  with  his  dark  round 
oily  face  and  twirled-up  little  black  moustache  and  pig's 
eyes,  was  much  interested  in  their  conversation.  When 
Rudolph  saw  him  he  felt  inclined  to  burst  out  laughing, 
as  he  would  have  in  his  old  days — he  looked  such  a 
figure  of  fun.  For  the  sake  of  dignity  he  had  laid  aside 
as  much  of  his  uniform  as  he  could  without  losing  too 
much  time.  His  queer  little  black  felt  hat  with  the 
eagle's  plumes,  his  Hussar  jacket,  and  the  gay  tunic  as 
long  as  an  overcoat,  had  given  way  to  a  billycock  hat 
and  an  old  tweed  coat.  But  since  his  crimson  trousers 
fitted  like  skin,  those  and  his  baggy  shiny  Hungarian 
top-boots  Avere  left  on.  The  bandmaster  drew  the 
attention  of  his  fellows  to  Rudolph.  He  meant  to  keep 
an  eye  on  him,  though  he  was  reassured  at  seeing  him 
eating  so  much. 

'But  when  the  Count  had  done  eating,  the  band- 
master's fears  returned,  for  he  saw  Rudolph  take  a 
small  bottle  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  pour  himself  out 
a  tumbler  full  of  water,  and  raise  the  bottle  to 
his  lips. 

'  "Ah,"  he  said.  "What  a  gentleman  !  He  is  going 
to  wash  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth  before — before — 
before  he  goes  out." 

'But  he  yelled  out  to  him,  "Stop,  I  say,  stop  !  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you." 

'Rudolph  looked,  round,  surveyed  him  and  his 
fellows  with  the  Vienna  noble's  contempt  for  the  gipsy 
on  his  features,  which  had  resumed  their  haughtiness 
for  this  last  minute,  put  the  bottle  deliberately  and 
defiantly  to  his  lips,  and  threw  his  head  back  preparing 
to  drink  it. 

'There  was  a  loud  report.  The  bottle  fell  in  frag- 
ments down  his  shirt  front  with  the  liquor  it  had 
contained.  His  fingers  were  cut  a  little  by  the 
shattered  glass.  The  little  bandmaster  blew  the 
smoke  out  of  his  revolver-barrel  with  a  low  quiet 
laugh. 
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'The  padrone,  sitting  in  his  little  private  den  at  the 
back  of  the  restaurant,  like  an  old  spider,  heard  the 
report. 

'  "Concetta,"  he  cried  to  the  pretty  daughter  who 
gave  the  Trattoria  Stesicoro  its  popularity,  "give  me 
that  letter.  I  thought  he  meant  something  of  the  kind, 
but  it  was  no  affair  of  mine  !  How  would  my  business 
prosper  unless  it  was  known  that  I  keep  a  nice  quiet 
place,  where  no  questions  are  asked  ?  " 

'He  tore  the  letter  open;  it  ran  : — 

'  "Please  ask  the  Austro-Hungarian  Consul  to  inform 
my  grandmother,  the  Countess  Stephen  Szechenyi, 
that,  having  lost  my  entire  fortune,  I  have  taken  the 
only  course  to  relieve  her  of  the  necessity  of  supporting 
me. 

"RUDOLPH  SZECHENYI." 

'He  was  about  to  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket  to  take 
it  round  to  his  chief  in  the  Mafia  for  handing  to  the 
police,  who  would  then  ask  no  questions,  when  he 
looked  up  and  found  his  den  invaded  by  the  Hungarian 
band. 

'  "Who  does  the  letter  say  he  is  ?  "  asked  the  band- 
master with  gipsy  intuition. 

'"Is  he  dead?'  asked  the  padrone,  evading  the 
point. 

'  "No.     It  was  my  pistol,"  replied  the  bandmaster. 
"Who  is  dead  ?  "  asked  the  padrone. 
"No  one.    I  shot  away  the  poison  he  was  trying  to 
dr  nk." 

'Very  neat." 

'But  who  is  he,  Signor  Padrone  ?  " 
Not  so  fast— I  must  know  that  he  is  not  dead.' 
They  found  him  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the  band, 
on  the  qui  vive  to  prevent  him  doing  any  fresh  mischief 
to  himself.    The  padrone  said  nothing,  but  thrust  the 
letter  into  the  bandmaster's  hand.     The  bandmaster 
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could  read — he  whispered  to  his  fellows,  "The  grand- 
son of  Szechenyi  Stephen!"  and  added,  "He  must 
have  lost  all  his  money." 

'  "Or  been  unsuccessful  in  love,"  suggested  the 
'cello. 

'  "A  nobleman  need  not  take  his  meals  at  the 
Trattoria  Stesicoro  because  he  has  been  crossed  in 
love,"  said  the  bandmaster  sententiously. 

'  "Unless  it  is  Concetta,"  said  the  'cello,  who  had 
aspirations  that  way  himself. 

'"Concetta!"  cried  his  chief,   with  concentrated 
scorn.      Then   something   came   into   his  mind,  and 
he  called  out,  "Concetta,  Concetta  1" 
"Si,  signor!" 

'"Is  that  gentleman  over  there  hard  up?"  he 
whispered  to  her. 

"He  was  until  to-night,  signor.  I  always  know — 
they  take  less  and  less  every  day.  But  to-night  he 
has  had  some  good  news,  and  ordered  well." 

'He  looked  across  to  Count  Rudolph,  who  was  still 
sitting  half-dazed  by  what  had  happened,  and  won- 
dering in  a  vague  sort  of  way  how  he  should  kill  him- 
self most  easily  now  that  he  had  no  money  left  to  buy 
poison. 

'The  bandmaster  beckoned  to  the  bandsmen,  all 
except  two  or  three,  whom  he  left  on  guard.  After  a 
short  consultation  they  went  up  to  Count 
Rudolph. 

'  "You  need  not  kill  yourself,"  said  the  little  band- 
master. "We  are  doing  well  here,  and  can  easily  spare 
you  enough  to  live  on." 

'"Why  should  you?"  said  Count  Rudolph,  as 
indifferently  as  if  it  were  only  a  dog's  life  instead  of 
his  own  which  was  at  stake.  He  had  challenged  death 
so  often  in  battles  and  duels  that  he  thought  no  more 
of  taking  the  long  journey  than  if  it  had  been  a  railway 
journey. 

'The  bandmaster  showed  him  the  letter  written  to 
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the  padrone,  saying,  "You  are  the  grandson  of 
Szechenyi  Stephen;  and  we  are  Hungarians." 

'Count  Rudolph  cursed  himself.  After  all  his 
thousand  escapades,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  a  sin 
had  come  home  to  roost.  He  had  lost  his  entire 
fortune.  He  had  eaten  the  last  meal  that  remained 
between  himself  and  starvation.  He  had  attempted  to 
kill  himself  in  a  low  restaurant  frequented  by  Hun- 
garian gipsies — and  they  were  ready  to  keep  him  out 
of  their  earnings  because  he  was  his  grandfather's 
grandson.  A  pretty  pass  for  the  grandson  of  the 
Liberator  of  Hungary. 

'But  he  had  his  pride  still,  and  refused  to  be  kept 
by  them.  They  argued  in  vain,  till  the  'cello  said, 
"Why  could  he  not  have  Louis's  place  till  Louis  is  well 
of  the  fever  ?  " 

'  "Yes,  why  not  !"  echoed  all.  "He  is  the  size  of 
Louis,  and  that  blockhead  of  a  Sicilian  will  betray  us — 
two  or  three  times  last  night  he  pulled  his  bow  down 
when  it  should  have  gone  up." 

'Rudolph  looked  to  the  bandmaster  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

'  "One  of  the  band,"  he  explained,  "is  ill  of  the 
fever,  and  we  are  obliged  to  play  without  full  number 
of  twelve,  because  once  upon  a  time  the  rascal  of  a 
padrone  to  whom  we  have  engaged  ourselves  accepted 
two  orders  for  us,  and  sent  half  the  band  to  Prince 
Corsari  and  half  to  Count  Carini.  Since  Monday  we 
have  been  playing  with  a  dummy — a  native  who  is 
not  a  musician." 

'"What  is  his  instrument?"  asked  Rudolph.  "I 
can  play  no  instrument  except  the  piano." 

'  "The  violin." 

'  "The  violin — most  impossible  !"  he  cried. 

'  "Not  at  all.  You  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
look  right — follow  the  others — as  you  keep  step. 
When  their  bows  go  up — up  !  and  when  their  bows 
go  down — down  ! " 
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'  "But  the  discord  ? " 

"You  will  make  no  sound  any  more  than  this 
Sicilian  fellow.  We  grease  your  bow  and  no  sound 
comes — an  old  bandsman's  trick.  Louis  is  a  very  big 
man,  you  can  make  yourself  fill  his  uniform,  and  then 
there  is  twelve  lire  a  day  earned." 

'"Twelve  lire  a  day  1"  cried  Rudolph.  "It  is  a 
fortune — until  Louis  comes  back." 

'  "He  cannot  come  back  for  one — two  weeks. 
Bands  have  to  sit  in  the  heat,  to  sit  in  chills — any- 
thing; if  it  were  not  for  our  violins  they  would  expect 
us  to  play  in  the  rain.  We  have  to  be  like  the  savages 
who  have  no  word  for  weather.  You  will  come  with 
us,  Count  ?  " 

'  "You  must  give  me  till  to-morrow  morning  to 
think." 

"But  you  have  no  money  !" 

'  "No  matter.  I  have  eaten  two  meals  now — and 
one  may  sleep  under  any  porch  in  Palermo." 

'  "How  can  you  think  till  you  have  tried  it  ?  " 

'  "What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'  "Play  with  us  to-night  at  the  Baucino  Palace — 
you  will  have  your  pay  for  the  evening,  and  then  you 
will  know  how  you  like  it." 

'Baucino  Palace  !  The  Prince  had  been  his  friend; 
how  could  he  go  there;  he  must  be  recognised.  But 
it  was  Rusidda  Carini  who  had  introduced  him  to 
the  Baucinos.  She  would  be  there.  She  would  not 
recognise  him.  Who  would  trouble  about  the  identity 
of  a  bandsman  ? 

'  "Very  well,  I  will  go  to-night,"  he  said 
wearily. 

'  "Come  and  try  on  Louis's  uniform,  Count,"  said 
the  bandmaster. 

'  "Don't  call  me  Count,"  he  said  almost  savagely. 
"Call  me  Rudolph — or  anything  but  that  !" 

'  "Sir,  you  are  the  grandson  of  Szechenyi  Stephen," 
remonstrated  the  bandmaster. 
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'  "I  think  his  bones  must  be  rattling  in  their  coffin ! " 
said  Rudolph. 


'It  was  such  a  terrible  sarcasm.  He  had  been 
invited  as  a  guest  to  this  very  ball.  And  if  he  had  not 
sold  his  evening  dress,  and  his  shoes,  and  his  very  shirt 
for  food,  he  might  have  gone  there  and  had  a  meal, 
he  thought  of  that;  a  meal — such  a  meal — for  nothing, 
besides  perhaps  seeing  Rusidda  Carini. 

'How  badly  he  had  played  his  cards — not  only  when 
he  was  sitting  at  that  green  table  with  Carlo  Carini 
for  his  vis-d-vis.  But  after  all  it  was  in  the  Szechenyi 
blood  to  stake  the  last  farthing  in  trying  to  win  back 
what  he  had  lost — not  to  leave  himself  enough  money 
to  get  back  to  Hungary  third-class,  not  to  leave  himself 
anything  except  what  he  could  realise  by  selling  the 
contents  of  his  portmanteau.  They  did  things 
thoroughly — the  Szechenyis.  His  grandfather  had 
had  the  honour  of  being  beheaded  by  the  very 
Emperor  who  had  been  so  good  to  himself.  The  man 
whom  an  Emperor  had  treated  as  a  friend  was  about 
to  play  in  a  band  composed  of  the  gipsies  who  are  the 
lowest  of  that  Emperor's  subjects.  How  beautifully 
he,  Rudolph,  had  behaved. 

'But  when  the  music  began  he  felt  a  strange  spirit 
<of  elation  at  being  one  of  the  little  band  which  was 
filling  that  noble  ball-room  with  swelling  volumes  of 
sound.  He  forgot  that  his  own  greased  bow  gave  no 
sound,  and  fiddled  with  all  his  might.  It  was  no  effort 
to  him  to  seem  to  be  keeping  time,  musician  born 
that  he  was.  He  could  give  almost  his  entire  attention 
to  what  was  going  on  among  the  dancers. 

'Before  long  he  distinguished  Rusidda,  a  noble, 
exquisitely  graceful  figure.  But  she  was  distraite.  She 
danced  as  if  she  had  no  heart  in  it,  as  chary  of  smiles 
as  she  had  been  to  him  on  those  first  few  nights. 
Dear  Rusidda,  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  him,  thus 
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fallen  on  evil  days,  that  she  could  be  difficult  to  other 
men  also.  All  night  long  he  watched  that  pensive 
figure  in  its  shimmering  satin  and  lace. 

'And  he  fiddled  and  fiddled  without  producing  any 
sound,  more  excited  than  he  had  ever  been  at  a 
ball. 

'  "Well,"  said  the  bandmaster,  as  they  left  the  palace 
amid  discomfiting  suggestions  of  daylight,  "you  will 
come  ? " 

"Yes,"     replied     Count     Rudolph.       "I     will 
come." 

'In  the  next  fortnight  Rudolph  was  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hysterical  pleasure.  He  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  falh'ng  off  there  must  have  been  in  himself  before 
he  could  feel  such  a  thrill  at  merely  being  allowed  to 
witness  functions  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  play  the  central  figure;  but  he  was  very  much  in 
love,  and  Rusidda  Carini  was  very  much  in  request  at 
smart  parties,  and  no  smart  party  was  complete  with- 
out the  Hungarians. 

'He  wondered  if  Rusidda  would  ever  recognise  him. 
One  minute  he  prayed  that  he  might  be  spared  the 
humiliation,  and  the  next  that  she  might  see  him  and 
yearn  to  him. 

'She  never  did,  but  he  continued  every  day  to  expect 
it  to  happen,  and  lost  all  thought  of  Louis,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  fever. 

'One  day  the  news  fell  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt 
that  the  doctor  had  pronounced  Louis  quite  recovered, 
and  able  to  return  to  his  duties.  Destitution  once 
more  stared  him  in  the  face.  This  time  he  determined 
not  to  trust  to  poison,  and  purchased  for  a  few  francs 
a  revolver  and  some  ammunition.  The  Carini  Palace 
was  on  the  Marina,  close  to  the  Hotel  Trinacria. 
Members  of  a  popular  band  know  everything.  He  used 
to  hang  about  the  yellow  sea-wall  where  the  view  is 
more  beautiful  than  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  But  he 
looked  to  see  her  come  out  upon  the  terrace,  which  she 
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did  once  only,  and  that  without  giving  a  glance  to  the 
people  walking  on  the  Marina. 

'On  the  Marina  on  summer  nights  we  have  the  band 
playing  and  Society  people  driving  up  and  down  or 
eating  ices  in  the  kiosk,  but  on  most  nights  in  spring 
you  could  commit  a  murder  there  without  anybody 
being  present  to  notice  it.  Rudolph  had  learned  this 
while  he  was  hanging  about  for  a  glimpse  of  Rusidda. 
This  time  he  did  not  wait  until  he  had  spent  all  his 
money;  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  useless  life 
while,  under  the  new  conditions  to  which  he  had  grown 
accustomed,  it  was  fairly  easy.  What  was  the  good  of 
suffering  ?  He  waited  for  an  hour  at  which  experience 
told  him  that  he  would  not  be  interrupted,  and  raised 
the  pistol  to  his  mouth.' 


CHAPTER  XIX 

WHAT  BEFELL  A  HUNGARIAN  COUNT  AT  PALERMO— 
RUSIDDA   CARINI    PLAYS   HER   HAND 

'  AND  now  I  must  go  back  a  little  to  explain  matters. 
The  day  after  Carlo  had  played  his  last  game  with 
Rudolph,  his  agent  went  to  Rusidda  after  the  colazione. 
"Your  brother  called  this  morning  on  his  way  out  to 
Carini,  to  deposit  with  me  the  fortune  which  he  has 
won  from  the  Hungarian  Count.  He  promised  me 
to  give  up  gambling  if  ever  he  won  back  the  fortune  he 
lost,  which  he  has  been  so  long  replacing  by  economies. 
You  must  make  him  keep  his  word,  or  he  will  die  a 
beggar  now.  If  he  breaks  his  word  and  goes  on  playing 
he  will  lose  it  as  easily  as  he  found  it,  and  then  he  will 
be  desperate." 

'Rusidda  promised,  to  get  rid  of  the  good  man  and 
collect  her  thoughts.    Then  she  began  to  put  two  and 
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two  together.  "  She  knew  that  her  brother  had  not 
been  economising  except  in  the  matter  of  refraining 
from  large  entertainments,  and  yet  the  agent  hinted 
that  he  had  made  up  the  fortune  he  had  lost  by  his 
savings.  It  was  to  meet  his  betrothed  that  he  went 
to  Carini.  She  knew  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
time  to  look  round  his  library  to  see  if  she  could  find 
any  papers  bearing  on  his  affairs.  She  was  dis- 
appointed. Only  one  drawer  was  unlocked,  and  that 
contained  nothing  but  some  cigarettes  and  a  pack 
of  cards.  She  drove  straight  off  to  the  Englishman, 
Mr  Bentinck,  and  said, — 

"I  have  something  most  important  to  consult  you 
about.  Will  you  swear  secrecy  until  I  give  you  per- 
mission to  speak  ?  " 

"'I  will,  Contessa." 

'She  carried  him  back  to  the  palazzo,  and  took  him 
into  her  brother's  library  and  replaced  the  cards  in  the 
drawer.  "You  will  do  just  what  I  tell  you  ?  " 

'  "Yes." 

'She  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  coffee.  "Shall 
we  play  cards,"  she  asked,  "till  it  is  time  for  the 
passeggiata  ?  " 

'  "I  think  it  would  be  just  the  thing  to  do.' 

'  "Where  does  the  Count  keep  his  cards  ? ' 

'The  servant  pointed  to  the  drawer  where  she  had 
replaced  them. 

'  "Has  he  no  others  except  these  ?  " 

'He  did  not  think  so ;  these  were  the  cards  the 
Count  had  used  last  night. 

'  "Very  well,  these  will  do,"  she  said,  and  the  man 
left  the  room.  The  cards  were  from  Nuremberg,  and 
had  a  coarsely-executed  view  of  Heidleberg  Castle  on 
the  backs.  The  impressions  were  very  bad.  Hardly 
a  single  card  had  all  the  lines  sharp  and  clear. 

'  "Mr  Bentinck,  will  you  please  examine  these 
cards  to  see  if  they  have  been  marked  ?  " 

'He  laughed.     "There  is  no  necessity — these  are 
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sharpers'  cards.  I  paid  a  detective  in  Paris  two  or 
three  pounds  for  a  similar  pack  last  time  I  was 
there.' 

'He  spread  them  out  on  the  table  face  downwards. 
"Every  one  of  these  has  a  different  back,"  he  said. 
"They  are  not  bad  impressions,  but  different  impres- 
sions. Whether  a  certain  line  is  faint  or  sharp  tells  the 
suit  and  value  of  the  card.  I  can't  tell  you  the  key  to 
these.  It  is  a  great  effort  of  memory.  All  I  remember 
is  that  in  the  best  packs  the  high  cards  are  the  least 
noticeable.' 

'  "You  are  satisfied  from  the  servant's  demeanour 
that  my  brother  did  use  these  cards  last  night  ? " 

'  "Perfectly,"  he  replied. 

'  "Well,  last  night,"  she  said,  "he  won  a  fortune 
from  the  Hungarian  Count." 

'"The  devil  he  did!"  he  cried — "I  beg  pardon, 
Contessa  ! " 

'  "And  you  are  on  the  Committee  at  the  Sports 
Club,"  she  continued. 

'  "I  am,"  he  said. 

'Then  she  said,  "You  will  not  expose  him,  because 
you  swore  secrecy — until  I  give  you  permission  to 
open  your  lips.  But  he  will  of  course  have  to  promise 
you  not  to  play  cards  again  in  the  Club." 

'  "It's  very  wrong  of  me — but  I've  promised, 
Contessa,"  he  replied. 

'  "There  is  one  condition  upon  which  I  shall  release 
you,"  she  said. 

"And  that  is ?  "  he  asked. 

"If  Carlo  refuses  to  restore  his  fortune  to  the 
Count,"  she  said. 

"I  understand,"  he  replied.     "You  are  going  to 
threaten  him." 

'  "No,"  she  explained.  "We  are  too  well-bred  for 
that.  I  shall  say  to  him,  "Carlo,  I  am  going  to  marry 
Count  Rudolph.  You  can  give  me  as  my  portion  the 
fortune  you  won  from  him  at  cards.  Mr  Bentinck, 
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who  is  keeping  the  pack  with  which  you  played, 
demands  your  promise  that  you  will  not  play  cards 
again  in  the  Sports  Club.  If  you  give  him  your 
promise,  and  I  ask  him  the  favour  very  particularly, 
he  will  then  return  you  the  cards  without  any  person 
knowing  about  them.  The  money  will  still  be  in  the 
family,  and  your  conscience,  which  is  troubling  you, 
will  be  at  rest." 

'Mr  Bentinck  need  not  have  doubted  Carlo  Carini's 
acquiescence.  All  he  said  was,  "It's  a  checkmate." 
He  took  it  as  coolly  as  a  game  of  chess. 

'Now  I  must  go  on  a  little.  One  day  the  band- 
master of  the  Hungarians  was  sitting  at  a  little  iron 
table  outside  the  door  of  the  Trattoria  Stesicoro  when 
a  gentleman's  servant  came  up  and  slipped  a  note  into 
his  hand.  The  note  asked  him  to  call  upon  the 
Countess  Rusidda  Carini  at  siesta  time  that  afternoon. 
He  was  a  vain  little  man;  and  spent  a  full  half-hour 
in  waxing  his  moustache  before  he  went. 

'He  was  ushered  into  the  noble  chamber  in  the 
great  Carini  Palace  where  Rudolph  had  spent  his  first 
evening  with  Rusidda.  It  was  large  enough  to  have 
a  maid  walking  about  in  it  at  the  other  end  out  of 
earshot.  It  was  impossible  for  the  bandmaster  not  to 
see  her  as  she  paced  up  and  down.  He  detected  the 
design  in  this,  and  took  his  cue.  It  was  not  himself 
that  this  exquisite  lady  had  fallen  in  love  with;  it  was 
a  love-affair,  of  course.  If  it  had  only  been  a  question 
of  hearing  the  band,  she  would  have  sent  for  his 
padrone. 

'  ' '  You  are  surprised  at  my  having  sent  for  you  ?  " 
she  said. 

'He  was  not,  but  did  not  say  so.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  great  ladies  being  fascinated  by  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  gipsy  men  whose  fascination  for  women 
is  a  matter  of  history.  Besides,  there  was  this  Count 
Rudolph  whom  he  had  just  lost  sight  of.  The  'cello 
had  always  protested  that  there  was  a  woman  at  the 
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bottom  of  it.    He  waited  for  her  to  proceed.    He  was 
an  old  intriguer. 

'  "I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  one  of  your 
band." 

'He  bowed.  It  was  polite,  and  left  her  under  the 
necessity  of  making  the  next  move. 

'  "One  of  the  violins  who  was  only  in  your  band  for 
a  week  or  two." 

'He  told  himself  that  he  was  very  shrewd,  and  was 
prepared  for  her  question. 

'  "Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

'  "Alas,  I  do  not  know,  madam,  and  it  makes  me 
very  sad  ! "  He  placed  his  hand  above  his  heart. 
What  a  disgustingly  theatrical  creature,  she  thought; 
but  it  was  not  a  theatrical  display.  He  was  really 
sad  at  the  thought  of  that  splendid  piece  of  manhood 
lying  undiscovered  in  some  river,  or  slowly  turning 
into  carrion  in  the  bay.  He  had  no  doubt  that  by 
this  time  the  grandson  of  the  national  hero  had 
carried  out  his  intention  of  killing  himself.  He  had 
missed  him  for  so  many  days;  he  counted  them  on  his 
fingers  to  let  the  Countess  know  how  many.  She  took 
a  roll  of  notes  from  the  bag  which  was  hanging  at  her 
side,  and  counted  out  a  hundred  lire. 

'  "Will  you  make  it  your  business  to  find  out  what 
has  become  of  him  ?  " 

'He  pushed  back  the  notes.  "With  pleasure, 
madam,  for  my  sake  as  well  as  yours.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  paid  for  it." 

'  "You  will  have  to  pay  others,  and  it  is  always 
easier  to  get  along  when  you  do  not  have  to  think 
about  money.  Besides,  it  will  take  time  that  you 
should  be  giving  to  your  work." 

'He  bowed  again,  and  placed  the  money  in  an  inside 
pocket.     "I  will  take  it  to  defray  expenses,  and  will 
call  each  day — at  this  tune  ?  " 
"Yes,  at  this  tune." 

'  "To  report  progress  1" 
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'He  went  first  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Consul  to 
know  if  any  Hungarian  deaths  had  been  reported  to 
him.  A  man  who  had  been  playing  in  his  band  was 
missing.  He  gave  a  full  description,  but  could  give  no 
surname.  He  was  known  only  as  Rudolph. 

' ' Rudolph  ! "  said  the  Consul's  clerk.  '  'There  must 
be  something  wrong  about  Rudolphs  !  That  is  the 
name  of  the  missing  Count." 

'The  bandmaster  did  not  enlighten  him  as  to  their 
identity.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  knew  nothing 
at  the  Consulate.  And  the  police,  the  police — 
bah!' 


CHAPTER    XX 

WHAT   BEFELL  A  HUNGARIAN  COUNT  AT   PALERMO — 
TOMMY  CUST  INTERVENES 

'AND  now  I  must  take  another  jump.  Count  Rudolph 
went  out  on  the  Marina  as  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark, 
and  taking  a  long  fond  look  at  the  window  of  the 
Countess  Rusidda  in  the  Carim  Palace,  was  in  the  act 
of  raising  the  pistol  to  his  mouth  when  he  was  knocked 
clean  over.  The  revolver  went  off,  but  missed 
him. 

'  "Hallo,  hallo  !  what's  this  rot  ?  "  cried  Tommy.  It 
was  he  who  had  knocked  him  down,  and  the  next 
moment  Count  Rudolph  felt  himself  seized  and  his 
pistol  wrenched  from  his  grasp. 

'  "I  don't  want  to  hurt  you  I"  he  cried  angrily. 
Can't  you  let  a  chap  kill  himself  when  he  wishes 
to!" 

'  "How  am  I  going  to  know  that  ?  But  I  don't 
suppose  you  Would  talk  English  if  you  were  one  of 
these  brigand  fellows.  Just  come  to  the  light  ! " 

'Resistance  was  out  of  the  question.    Tommy  was 
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twice  as  strong  as  he  was;  and  besides,  he  had  the 
pistol. 

'  "What's  it  all  about,  anyhow  ?  "  asked  Tommy. 

'  "Just  a  poor  devil  down  on  his  luck  trying  to  put 
an  end  to  himself,"  said  Count  Rudolph.  "Why  need 
you  interfere  ?  " 

'  "Interfere  ?"  cried  Tommy.  "Why,  it  busted  me 
off  my  bike  ! " 

'  "You  ought  to  have  a  light,"  said  Rudolph,  laugh- 
ing, though  he  should  have  been  dead  at  that  moment. 
"And  you  should  not  have  been  upon  the  footpath." 

'  "That's  just  it,"  said  Tommy  Cust.  "These 
Sicilian  roads  are  so  jolly  bad  that  if  one  hasn't  got  a 
light,  one  is  bound  to  ride  upon  the  footpath  if  one 
doesn't  want  to  be  punctured  in  the  first  five  dozen 
yards.  Let's  get  rid  of  this  silly  thing,"  he  said,  tossing 
the  revolver  into  the  sea.  "You  nearly  killed  both  of 
us.  We  might  go  back  and  pick  up  the  bike,  unless 
any  one  has  sneaked  it  already,  and  then  we  can  talk 
over  the  situation." 

'  "Talk  it  over  !"  groaned  Rudolph  to  himself.  It 
was  obvious  that  he  was  speaking  to  a  person  without 
the  smallest  sense  of  humour. 

'But  though  Tommy  has  no  humour  he  has  some 
sense,  and  he  insisted  on  having  the  discussion  at  our 
hotel.  He  knew  that  I  should  not  have  gone  to  bed, 
and  that  I  was  a  thorough  Sicilian  in  the  matter  of 
adventures,  and  he  did  me  the  honour  of  believing 
that  no  man  could  want  to  commit  suicide  while  he 
was  talking  to  me.  He  was  sure  of  that. 

'As  soon  as  they  got  under  a  street  lamp,  Tommy 
looked  him  up  and  down.  "What's  all  this  ?  "  he  said. 
"Are  you  hiding  from  the  police  ? " 

'"Why  should  I  hide?"  replied  Count  Rudolph. 
"They  feed  you  in  prison." 

'  "Well,  you're  a  gentleman.  Why  are  you  in  this 
rig  ? — are  you  stony  ?  " 

'This  was  rather  beyond  Count  Rudolph's  Engk'sh. 
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'"I  mean,  have  you  lost  all  your  money?" 
explained  Tommy. 

"Yes,"  said  Rudolph.  "I  have  played  away  my 
entire  fortune  at  cards,  and  now  I  am  going  to  kill 
myself." 

"You  jolly  well  aren't.  You're  going  to  stay  with 
me  till  your  people  have  time  to  do  something  for 
you,"  said  Tommy.  He  is  the  soul  of  generosity,  and 
says  that  just  then  he  remembered  the  days  when  he 
had  been  kept  from  starving  by  the  good-nature  of 
Asiatics  at  Singapore,  when  he  had  shipped  as  a 
stowaway  from  San  Francisco. 
"But  my  clothes?" 

'  "You  can  make  shift  with  mine  till  we  get  you 
rigged  out.  They'll  be  a  little  easy,  perhaps,"  he  said, 
going  off  into  one  of  his  great  hearty  roars  of  laughter. 
Tommy  would  laugh  on  his  death-bed.  For  a  moment 
Count  Rudolph  was  inclined  to  stand  upon  his  poor 
dignity  and  insist  upon  killing  himself,  but  he  too  had 
a  sense  of  humour,  though  he  was  desperately  anxious 
to  kill  himself,  and  have  done  with  it,  now  that  he  had 
lost  Rusidda  for  ever. 

'When  they  came  in  I  gave  one  swift  look  at  the 
miserable-looking  tramp  Tommy  had  brought  with 
him,  and  cried,  "The  missing  Count !" 

'Both  gaped,  but  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  bureau 
and  took  out  a  copy  of  the  Carriers,  which  had  a 
sensational  series  of  paragraphs  announcing  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  Hungarian  Count.  It  gave  in  some 
detail  his  capture  by  a  notorious  brigand.  I  waited  to 
hear  what  Tommy  would  say  :  it  was  sure  to  be 
original. 

'But  what  he  did  say,  "Will  you  come  and  have  a 
wash,  old  man,  and  shift  into  some  of  my  togs,"  was 
even  more  than  I  had  expected,  though  it  was  really 
quite  the  natural  thing  to  do,  because  Tommy  thought 
me  infallible,  and  I  had  said  that  the  tramp  was  Count 
Rudolph. 
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'The  Count  was  a  little  wild  for  a  day  or  two;  but 
I  gradually  talked  him  over  into  communicating  with 
his  relatives  and  seeing  what  could  be  done  with  the 
wreck  of  his  affairs.  But  one  thing  we  could  not  do — 
we  could  not  persuade  him  to  go  out  till  after  nightfall; 
he  was  so  ashamed. 

'It  takes  a  long  time  for  news  to  reach  the  poor. 
That  Corriere  was  two  or  three  weeks  old.  But  he  had 
heard  nothing  about  it  while  living  at  the  Trattoria 
Stesicoro.  I  wondered  how  it  would  end.  The  end  was 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story. 

'Day  after  day  the  bandmaster  reported  his  ill- 
success,  till  the  Countess  Rusidda  broke  down.  Her 
tears  inspired  him  to  fresh  effort,  and  in  a  bright 
moment  he  thought  of  Concetta's  father,  the  villain- 
ous padrone  of  the  Trattoria  Stesicoro.  He  was  of  the 
Mafia — and  the  Mafia  know  everything.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  villain  who  kept  the  Trattoria 
had  been  put  into  communication  with  a  Mafia  man 
who  was  a  facchino  at  our  hotel.  He  identified  the 
missing  man  as  living  in  the  suite  of  an  English- 
man who  had  a  Sicilian  wife.  He  was  living  in  great 
concealment,  he  said,  and  only  went  out  after  midnight; 
but  the  Mafia  had  nothing  against  him,  and  gave 
instructions  not  to  interfere  with  his  movements. 

'It  was  the  very  next  day  that  I  said  to  him  at  the 
breakfast  we  ate  at  noon,  "I  have  something  to  tell 
you,  Count  Rudolph,  when  I  have  had  my  siesta. 
Shall  we  say  at  two  o'clock,  in  the  small  salone  ?  " 

'He  was  punctual.  He  found  one  of  its  double 
doors  open.  He  rapped  on  it,  and  hearing  no  answer, 
concluded  that  I  had  not  yet  arrived.  I  had  not. 
He  stepped  in  and  found  himself  confronted  by 
Rusidda  Carini.  He  turned  to  fly.  He  was  still 
wearing  Tommy's  clothes,  but  she  ran  to  him  and 
seized  him  by  the  arm.  He  could  not  doubt  the 
message  in  her  eyes.  There  were  tears  in  them  as 
she  said,  "They  told  me  you  were  dead." 
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'She  held  on  to  him;  she  was  afraid  of  losing  him 
again.  She  was  right.  He  would  have  killed  himself 
for  shame.  But  first  he  hungered  to  kiss  that  beautiful 
face  again.  He  could  still  kill  himself  if  it  was  all  a 
dream. 

'  "I  have  good  news  for  you,"  she  whispered. 

'"I  know  it!" 

'  "No,  not  that,"  she  smiled  through  her  tears. 
"Release  me." 

'She  kissed  him  to  show  that  there  was  no  risk  in 
obeying. 

'Then  she  produced  from  the  silk  bag  which  every 
Italian  woman  carries,  a  pack  of  cards.  "Do  you 
recognise  these  ?  " 

'He  looked  at  them  carefully,  and  then  nodded. 

"Mr  Bentinck  has  all  the  money  and  securities 
which  you  lost  to  my  brother.  When  you  have  been 
through  them  with  him,  and  found  them  correct,  he 
will  send  to  my  brother  in  a  sealed  packet  the  cards 
which  Carlo  values  at  such  a  price." 

'"But  you  are  sacrificing  yourself!"  said  Count 
Rudolph. 

'  "No,  no  !"  she  cried.  "Your  presence  makes  me 
so  happy.  And  you  can  always  take  me  back  into  a 
fool's  paradise  with  your  music." 

'She  rang  the  bell.  The  servant  showed  in  the  fat 
little  bandmaster  who  had  brought  Rudolph  back  to 
her.  He  would  not  hear  of  any  pecuniary  reward, 
though  she  offered  him  more  than  he  could  make  by  his 
music  in  the  whole  season. 

'  "What  can  we  do  for  you  ? "  she  cried  in  despair. 

'And  he  replied,  "I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  that 
a  gipsy  had  shaken  hands  with  the  grandson  of 
Szechenyi  Stephen." 


'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  that  happened  in 
Palermo  under  your  very  eyes  ?  ' 
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'I  do.  And  they're  back  in  Palermo  now.  They 
came  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  me  to-day;  that's 
why  it  came  into  my  head  to  tell  you  the  story.' 

Helen  took  a  long  gaze  at  her.  This  lovely,  laughing, 
indolent  woman  looked  as  if  she  had  never  done  any- 
thing in  her  life  more  serious  than  choose  between 
different  kinds  of  sweets — or  cigarettes;  and  yet 
murder  and  sudden  death  entered  into  her  life  much 
more  easily  than  a  County  Court  action  into  the  life 
of  the  average  Englishwoman.  Helen  had  a  great 
respect  for  Donna  Felicita  from  that  day  forward — 
the  respect  for  one  who  has  been  tried  in  the  fire  and 
not  found  wanting. 
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CHAPTER   XXI 
LADY  HELEN'S  PROPOSAL 

BLANCHE  came  back  from  her  visit  to  Segesta, 
Selinunte,  and  the  west  of  Sicily  fairly  glowing  with 
pleasure.  They  had  done  everything  en  prince,  even 
down  to  taking  the  doctor  with  them  who  was  attending 
upon  her  arm;  and  her  husband  had  been  as  attentive 
as  a  guardian  angel.  It  was  good  to  think  that  her 
toiling  days  were  over;  that  she  was  going  to  be  one 
of  the  most  considered  of  mortals  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  She  was  already  a  little  in  love  with  her  husband 
out  of  sheer  gratitude,  and  he  found  her  so  nice  that 
he  hardly  thought  about  her  reservation.  With  the 
nobility,  as  with  monarchs,  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  mention  the  fact  when  the  marriage  is  a  love-match. 

But  the  Countess  had  her  misgivings  when  she 
entered  her  own  drawing-room  at  the  Igiea.  She  felt 
that  the  dash  of  cold  water  was  coming  now,  and 
coming  from  Helen.  Few  women  were  more  truly 
courageous  than  Blanche,  but  she  simply  dreaded  the 
encounter  with  an  angry  step-daughter.  She  knew  that 
Helen  had  only  to  put  her  full  vindictiveness  into 
action  to  make  her  feel  a  base-born  interloper. 

I,  too,  looked  forward  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  to 
the  encounter,  for  when  I  entreated  Helen  to  be  nice 
to  her,  she  retorted  with, — 

'You've  got  to  take  care  not  to  be  too  nice  to  her. 
You've  proposed  to  her  twice/ 

The  time  of  their  arrival  had  been  telegraphed  to 
Helen,  and  we  were  in  the  drawing-room  to  receive 
them. 

Helen  behaved  very  well.    She  went  forward  smiling, 
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and  received  her  father's  kiss  on  a  bland  cheek,  and 
seeing  that  her  stepmother  was  shy,  took  the  initiative 
in  the  embraces,  which  they  exchanged  in  the  orthodox 
manner. 

I  stammered  out  something  quite  inadequate,  and 
then  Restie  came  to  the  rescue  with  his  clamour  of 
'Mother,  will  you  do  this  ?  Mother,  will  you  do 
that  ? '  He  had  eyed  Helen  with  some  suspicion  on 
his  entry,  but  finding  that  she  did  not  mean  to  be 
unkind  to  Blanche,  submitted  to  her  perfunctory 
embrace. 

Blanche  wore  her  new  honours  very  prettily.  It  is 
true  that  she  had  little  to  do  beyond  being  unassuming 
and  gracious,  and  smiling  her  thanks.  The  world 
was  anxious  to  meet  her  more  than  half-way.  But  there 
was  also  one  thing  which  she  might  easily  have  left 
undone — the  remembering  of  those  who  had  been 
kind  to  her  in  her  day  of  small  things — and  this  was  a 
point  about  which  she  was  most  punctilious.  Donna 
Felicita,  for  instance,  had  never  dreamed  that  her  first 
visit  to  England  would  be  to  stay  in  town  and  country 
with  an  English  nobleman,  but  she  was  positively 
compelled  to  accept  for  herself  and  Tommy.  Blanche 
would  take  no  refusal. 

And  Blanche's  attitude  to  myself  was  the  perfection 
of  good  taste  and  gratitude.  Of  course,  as  I  was  a  man 
and  had  proposed  to  her  twice,  she  could  not  be  so 
effusive  in  her  demeanour  towards  me  as  she  was  with 
Felicita.  But  she  begged  us  both  to  take  our  meals 
at  their  table  when  they  lunched  and  dined  at  table 
d'hote — which  was  practically  always,  except  when 
they  were  giving  a  dinner-party,  because  Helen 
exhibited  such  a  marked  preference  for  it — a  prefer- 
ence that  Blanche  attributed  to  a  desire  to  avoid 
stumbling-blocks.  And  as  Helen  behaved  herself  so 
well  in  the  matter  of  good  temper,  they  were  eager  to 
oblige  her. 

The  people  in  the  hotel  applauded  Lord  Camelot's 
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judgment.  Beyond  dispute,  his  new  Countess  was 
charming,  and  would  greatly  add  to  his  popu- 
larity. 

'Air  Cascable,'  she  said,  when  they  had  been  back 
a  day  or  two,  'will  you  take  us  over  the  museum  and 
answer  our  foolish  questions  about  the  things  dug  up 
at  Segesta  and  the  other  places  we  have  been  visiting  ? ' 
Of  course  I  was  delighted  to  go,  and  Lord  Camelot 
let  her  do  all  the  talking,  following  a  pace  or  two 
behind,  and  listening  in  his  interested,  rather  stupid 
way.  But  it  really  was  delightful  going  round  the 
museum  with  this  charming  young  Countess  hanging 
on  one's  conversation.  Helen  went  with  us,  and  walked 
round  with  her  father  as  she  used  to  in  the  days  when 
I  was  courting  Blanche  at  Girgenti.  She  was  quite 
snappish  at  lunch. 

As  it  happened,  Lord  and  Lady  Camelot  had 
promised  to  go  over  the  Municipio  with  the  Mayoi 
after  lunch,  and  they  took  Restie  with  them. 
The  attraction  to  him  was  signing  his  name  in 
the  visitors'  book.  So  we  were  left  alone  in  their 
apartments. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  Helen  was  prepared  to 
give  me  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  even  a  slow 
person  like  myself  sometimes  stumbles  on  the  tactful 
move. 

My  eye  followed  hers. 

'Well,  you've  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  Helen. 
You've  never  had  an  ankle  smashed.' 

I  pictured  her  disgust  with  existence  if  one  of  hers 
had  its  graceful  slenderness  broken  by  the  lump  of  an 
ill-mended  bone. 

'Poor  Blanche,  her  ankle  is  spoilt  for  life,'  said 
Helen,  restored  to  moderate  good-humour. 

It  was  not  in  the  least  true;  the  cure  was  perfect — 
but  the  mere  ventilation  of  the  slander  satisfied  hei. 
She  continued  in  the  same  amiable  strain :  'Yes, 
poor  Blanche  has  been  in  the  wars.  I  should  hate 
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to  have  a  bullet  wound  half  a  foot  long  ploughed  in  :he 
skin  of  my  arm.' 

It  was  on  the  fore-arm,  where  it  would  be  covered 
by  a  glove;  but  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  say  so, 
since  after  this  Parthian  shot  she  became  almost  :he 
natural,  affectionate  girl  she  had  been  during  their 
honeymoon  absence. 

'What's  the  matter,  Helen  dear  ?  '  I  asked. 

'What's  the  matter?'  she  echoed  grimly.  'Why, 
in  about  two  days  you'll  be  as  much  her  slave  again  as 
my  father  is.' 

I  did  not  venture  to  express  what  was  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts.  She  saved  me  the  trouble. 

'I'm  not  jealous,'  she  said,  'but  I  did  rely  upon  you 
to  help  me  to  preserve  my  self-respect.' 

Considering  what  cur  relations  had  been,  there  was 
sufficient  lack  of  humour  in  this  assertion.  Up  till  a 
recent  date  the  new  Countess  had  had  to  play  a  very 
second  fiddle  to  her;  but  now  that  she  was  her  step- 
mother, with  a  husband  growing  rapidly  infatuated, 
the  tables  were  turning  in  that  direction.  The  only 
other  male  in  the  party  was  myself.  I  had  been  over 
heads  and  ears  in  love  with  Blanche,  and  had  proposed 
to  her  twice.  But  recently  I  had  enjoyed  Helen's 
affection. 

She  was  too  much  a  lady  to  say,  or  even  to  think, 
'I've  let  you  pet  me,  and  so  you're  mine.'  But  she 
had  felt  bitterly  when  she  was  going  round  the  museum 
• — a  mere  cipher  in  Blanche's  train. 

I  did  not  see  what  I  was  to  do.  Of  one  thing  I  was 
painfully  conscious — that  I  could  be  nothing  but  a 
pawn  in  this  little  game  of  chess.  I  waited  to  be 
moved. 

'Paul,'  cried  Helen,  'I'm  sick  of  this  !'  I  had  no 
doubt  of  it. 

'They're  going  to  be  in  Sicily  another  month,  and 
I'm  only  a  step-daughter;  older  than  my  charm- 
iug  young  step-mother.  .  .  .  And  the  worst  of 
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it  is/  continued  Helen  ruefully,  'that  she  is  so 
chlrming.  If  I  was  a  man  I  can  see  that  I  should 
be  worse  in  love  with  her  than  any  of  you,  but  I 
happen  to  be  a  woman  whose  nose  she  has  put  out  of 
joint.' 

'Oh,  come,  Helen,  I  say,'  I  was  stung  into  replying. 
'It  isn't  fair  of  you  to  say  that  Blanche  has  put  your 
nose  out  of  joint.  She  has  shown  how  anxious  she  is 
to  give  in  to  you  upon  every  single  point.' 

'That's  where  she  is  so  annoying.  Perhaps  you  like 
having  coals  of  fire  heaped  upon  your  head.  I  find  it 
just  as  unpleasant  as  I  should  if  the  coals  were  real 
red-hot  bits  of  Monmouthshire  semi-bituminous.' 

I  stared  for  a  moment;  then  I  remembered  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Earl's  large  income  came  from  collieries  on 
the  Welsh  border. 

'You  don't  want  her  to  be  nasty,  do  you  ? '  was  all 
my  feeble  man's  wit  could  suggest  in  reply. 

'She'd  better — but,  Paul,  don't  talk  nonsense  !' 

This  was  nothing  more  severe  than  I  had  expected. 
I  prepared  to  receive  cavalry. 

'You'll  have  to  separate  us.' 

'Good  gracious  !  How  ?  I'll  marry  you  if  you  like,' 
I  said,  trying  to  be  sarcastic. 

'That's  what  I  meant,'  she  replied;  and  went  en 
summing  up  the  situation  in  a  most  business  like 
way — as  if  she  were  thinking  aloud  and  I  had  no 
connection  with  the  proposed  husband. 

'Of  course,  I  ought  to  do  better.  I'm  quite  young, 
and  you  tell  me  I'm  pretty,  and  I' have  money  of  my 
own,  and  papa  has  an  old  title.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  want  a  man  to  get  me  out  of  this,  now  directly;  and 
a  girl  can't  help  being  fond  of  the  first  man  she  has 
ever  allowed  to  kiss  her,  especially  when  he's  such  a 
good  sort  as  you  are,  Paul,'  she  put  in,  suddenly 
becoming  re-conscious  of  my  existence.  'I'm  sure 
I  could  be  very  happy  with  you.  I  like  your  com-, 
panionship  so  much;  and  you  have  made  me  have 
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tastes  in  common  with  you.  You  really  have  made 
me  obey  you  a  good  deal,  and  all  for  my  good.  And 
as  for  your  being  no  match  for  me,  you  could  go 
into  Parliament,  and  that  covers  a  multitude  of 
deficiencies.' 

'But,  Helen,  I  couldn't  get  into  Parliament.  I 
haven't  a  fraction  of  influence,  and  I  couldn't  aford 
an  election,  or  afford  to  be  an  M.P.  if  I  was  elected.' 

'Oh,  we'd  use  some  of  my  money,  for  that  would 
be  a  form  of  my  vanity,  like  buying  precious  stones, 
which  I  adore.' 

'But  what  constituency  would  take  an  unknown 
fool  like  me  ? ' 

'Papa  has  a  seat  which  always  goes  to  one  of  the 
family  when  there  is  one.  He'll  get  you  put  up  for 
that  at  the  General  Election.' 

I  noticed  that  she  did  not  traverse  the  modest 
estimate  I  had  put  on  my  powers. 

'But  I  don't  think  I  should  let  you  go  into  Parlia- 
ment— a  Conservative  can't  get  unlimited  pairs,  and 
I  should  always  be  nicest  to  you  when  we  were 
travelling.  What  are  your  chambers  in  Queen  Anne's 
Mansions  like,  Paul  ?  ' 

I  described  again  their  very  limited  accommodation. 
It  seemed  despicable  now,  though  hitherto  I  had  looked 
upon  myself  as  rather  a  well-off  young  man. 

'It  sounds  delightful,'  she  said;  'and  have  you 
really  no  servants  except  your  own  man  and  the 
servants  belonging  to  the  mansions  ? ' 

'That's  all.' 

'It's  simply  delicious.  I  hate  the  pack  of  hounds  we 
keep  to  wait  upon  us  at  Camelot  and  Hertford 
Square.' 

'But  there'll  be  no  room  for  your  maid.' 

Her  face  fell.  'I  think  I  could  do  without  one,'  she 
said,  rather  dubiously,  it  must  be  admitted. 

'There  are  flats  in  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  with 
more  accommodation,'  I  put  in  to  relieve  the  tension. 
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It  seemed  to  strike  her  as  a  light  from  heaven. 

]I  have  often  envied  the  middle  classes,'  she  said. 
'Ate  you  middle-class,  Paul  ? ' 

*Very  middle-class.  My  father  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  What  money  he  left  me  he 
made  out  of  keeping  a  boarding-house  at  Eton.  A 
boarding-house  is  the  dream  of  the  finest  scholar  when 
he  becomes  a  schoolmaster.' 

'I  am  glad  you  can  be  rather  acid  sometimes,  Paul; 
I  could  not  live  without  pickles.  But  there,  I  am 
talking  as  if  you'd  already  asked  me  to  many  you,  and 
of  course  you'd  never  be  such  a  fool,  for  you  know  my 
tantrums  far  too  well.  Never  mind,  forget  all  I've 
said  and  give  me  a  good  petting,  for  I'm  very  sick  at 
heart,  Paul.' 

'Helen,'  I  said,  'I  don't  always  follow  you.  Of  course 
you  can't  mean  all  this  rubbish  about  my  marrying 
you.  But  if  you  do  want  to  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face,  and  consider  that  you  can  do  it  by  marrying 
me,  I  am  quite  ready  to  marry  you.  I  could  put  up 
with  a  lot  from  you.  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  and  as 
I  have  no  particular  likes  and  dislikes,  there  is  nb 
reason  why  we  should  not  do  anything  you  wish. 
What  I  dislike  is  making  up  my  mind.  Why,  when 
I  stay  with  the  Custs  I  go  for  months  without  making 
up  my  mind.' 

'I'll  make  up  your  mind  for  you  now,  Paul,' 
she  said  in  her  most  natural  and  affectionate  way. 
'I  should  never  be  really  happier  with  anybody 
than  you,  so  I'll  accept  your  offer  when  you  make 
it.' 

'Helen,  dear,  you  must  think  what  you're  saying. 
I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  have  your  own 
income  to  dress  on  and  for  pocket-money;  but  you'll 
have  to  accustom  yourself  to  a  very  different  style  of 
living.  I  have  not  much  over  a  thousand  a  year,  and 
you  have  always  lived  in  a  household  which  spends 
twenty  thousand.' 
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'My  dear  Paul,  the  money  question  need  not  bother 
you.  I  am  very  well  off.  But  if  you  will  make  y3ur 
man  give  up  his  room  to  my  maid,  and  sleep  out,  we'll 
live  in  your  present  chambers.  I  am  sick  of  the  rotten 
way  in  which  people  like  my  father  live.  He  spends 
thousands  a  year  in  keeping  a  pack  of  useless  servants, 
who  practically  dictate  to  him  how  he  shall  live,  except 
when  he  is  abroad.  Of  course  people  in  a  certain 
position  want  their  valets  and  maids  to  save  time  for 
them,  or  they'd  never  have  enough  hours  in  the  day, 
but  the  whole  system  of  downstairs'  servants  in  an 
establishment  like  ours  is  a  monstrous  bubble  which  will 
have  to  be  pricked.  But  what  a  moment  for  me  to  be 
giving  a  lecture  I  Ask  me  to  marry  you,  Paul !  I 
think  love  in  chambers  sounds  the  most  romantic 
thing  in  the  world.' 

'Consider  yourself  asked.' 

'No,  ask  me — please  !' 

I  asked  her  in  a  whisper,  holding  her  in  my  arms, 
and  she  answered  with  a  simplicity  which  augured  well 
for  our  future  happiness. 

'So  you  really  want  to  try  love  in  chambers  ? ' 

'Love  in  chambers — with  a  suite  kept  alv/ays  ready 
for  us  at  Camelot/ 

'It's  ten  to  one  Lord  Camelot  won't  let  us  marry 
at  all.' 

'I'm  my  own  mistress.  I  came  into  my  mother's 
fortune  when  I  came  of  age.  /'//  ask  him.' 

I  did  not  wish  to  be  cowardly,  but  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  if  she  did.  The  future  contained 
quite  enough  terrors  for  me  without  that.  Helen  was 
making  a  bad  marriage;  it  was  only  when  she  was  out 
of  her  natural  surroundings,  as  for  instance  now,  that 
I  could  hope  to  feel  at  home.  I  should  often  feel  like 
a  fish  out  of  water. 

Why  should  I  expose  myself  to  this  when 
I  was  so  happy  and  so  comfortably  off  as  I 
was  ? 
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Because  Helen  had  asked  me,  and  Helen  had  given 
me  love  of  another  kind. 

I  could  not  have  made  up  my  mind  to  face  such  an 
ordeal,  but  she  made  it  for  me. 

That  night  when  Restie,  and  later,  Felicita,  had 
gone  to  their  beds,  she  opened  fire. 

'Father,  I  am  going  to  emulate  your  example.' 

'How?' 

'I  am  going  to  be  married  to  Mr  Cascable.' 

The  Earl  was  not  a  man  who  expressed  himself 
quickly,  but  while  he  was  revolving  what  he  should 
say,  certain  shades  of  expression  went  over  his  face, 
which  were  not  flattering  to  me.  Blanche  came  to  the 
rescue. 

'Gaston,  you  ought  to  be  very  pleased.  Twice  over 
I  only  refused  Mr  Cascable  because  there  was  some  one 
else  in  the  case — not  you,  dear,'  she  explained,  with 
what  at  the  moment  seemed  undesirable  candour, 
'but  Restie.' 

Then  she  saw  that  she  had  said  a  gauche  thing,  and 
was  the  victim  of  one  of  her  lovely  blushes,  and  cried, 
'Gaston,  what  a  fool  you've  married  !' 

The  only  way  for  her  infatuated  husband  to  cover 
her  confusion  was  to  protest  gallantly.  'I've  not  been 
married  long  enough  to  say  "No"  to  her,'  he  said  as 
he  put  a  friendly  arm  round  her. 

'Please  don't  feel  unkind  to  me  any  more,  Helen,' 
said  Blanche  when  Lord  Camelot  left  the  room  a  little 
later  to  smoke  his  cigar  on  the  terrace — he  never 
smoked  cigars  in  their  apartment. 

'I  want  you  to  chaperon  me  to  the  palaces  and 
parties  I've  been  missing,  because  I  was  only  a  governess 
till  your  father  married  me.' 

'My  dear  Blanche,  I  shall  be  the  most  devoted  slave 
you  have.  There  will  be  moments  when  I  could  tear 
your  heart  out  for  jealousy.  I  shan't  be  able  to  help 
it  when  I  see  a  whole  room  brighten  as  you  pass  through 
it  depreciating  yourself.  Dukes,  even  more  illustrious 
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personages,  even  their  womenkind,  will  go  down  like 
ninepins  before  that  grateful  smile,  those  frank 
confessions.  The  more  horribly  jealous  I  am  for  the 
moment,  the  more  humiliated  I  shall  feel  when  I  confess 
,my  sins  to  you  afterwards/ 


We  went  to  many  more  palaces  and  not  a  few  balls 
before  we  left  Palermo.  To  some  of  them  Felicita 
also  had  invitations,  for  Count  Rudolph  Szechenyi 
and  his  wife  had  just  come  for  a  visit,  and  took  her  to 
most  of  their  friends'  entertainments.  Being  of  the 
Palermitan  noblesse  herself,  the  Countess  Rudolph 
could  ask  that  a  card  should  be  sent. 

Wherever  the  Camelots  went  I  went,  as  Helen's 
fiance.  But  I  had  enjoyed  the  entree  to  most  Paler- 
mitan parties  already,  through  the  Bentincks. 

One  thing  struck  me  very  much — the  method  in 
•  the  politeness  of  the  Sicilian  grandees.  Of  course  they 
Joiew  Blanche's  story  perfectly  well.  But  she  was 
^always  received  as  if  she  had  been  an  Earl's  daughter 
as  well  as  an  Earl's  wife,  though  only  a  few  weeks 
before  their  doors  had  been  closed  to  her  like  adamant. 
Now  parties  were  given  in  her  honour,  and  you 
could  hardly  picture  her  in  the  evening  without 
diamonds. 

She  was  fond  of  discussing  the  wonders  of  her 
transformation  scene  with  me  as  we  strolled  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Igiea  after  breakfast.  Even  in  the  open 
air  Lord  Camelot  generally  left  his  wife  for  his  cigar, 
and  Helen  got  up  late  unless  we  had  some  morning 
expedition  on  hand. 

After  two  or  three  violent  eruptions  of  jealousy, 
followed  by  even  stronger  expressions  of  penitence, 
she  felt  vaccinated  against  any  further  jealousy  of 
Blanche  on  my  score. 

After  all,  Blanche  was  about  to  become  my  step- 
mother-in-law,  and  in  the  ordinary  nature  of  things 
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we  should  take  our  places  as  her  children  for  a  good 
part  of  every  year.  I  should  be  living  in  the  same 
house  with  her,  but  in  such  a  very  different  relation 
from  what  I  had  dreamed.  Once  I  would  sooner  have 
married  Blanche  Roseveare  than  any  woman  in  the 
world.  But  now  I  was  glad  to  have  her  my  mother-in- 
law  instead  of  my  wife,  for  if  she  had  been  Mrs  Paul 
Cascable  I  should  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  beauties  of  person  and  disposition  flower  in 
such  splendid  surroundings. 

Oh,  Blanche  !  what  a  Countess  you  make.  I  shall 
soon  begin  to  regret  that  you  are  not  a  Queen  instead. 
And  now  I  am  going  to  pay  you  the  finest  compli- 
ment of  all — that  if,  when  your  harvest  comes,  you 
are  the  mother  of  a  man-child  as  brave  and  beautiful 
and  vigorous  as  yourself,  you  will  never  envy  Restie 
his  heritage. 

Felicita  was  quite  right  when  she  said  that  I  only 
loved  with  my  eyes,  though  Helen  will  cure  me,  for 
she  says  that  she  does  not  want  a  plaster  lover. 
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CHAPTER   XXII 

THE   CURTAIN    FALLS    ON    FELICITX 

THE  book  must  end,  as  it  began,  with  Donna 
Felicita. 

Late  on  a  late  spring  afternoon,  when  we,  and  all 
the  English  swallows  still  lingering  in  the  South,  were 
preparing  for  our  migration,  I  lured  Felicita  to  the 
garden  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  majestic  in  its  decay 
like  the  royal  house  of  France  to  which  it  belongs. 
We  knew  every  inch  of  it,  and  passing  through  the 
long,  low  summer  palace,  looking  so  white  against  its 
dark-green  jalousies,  we  strolled  across  the  lemon 
grove,  which  flows,  along  the  dried-up  left  arm  of  the 
ancient  harbour,  from  Palermo  to  the  domain  of 
Monreale. 

We  did  not  linger  in  the  palm  garden  whose  plumes 
nodded  on  the  horizon,  but  passed  straight  down  to 
our  favourite  seat,  a  couch  of  white  marble  facing 
both  ways,  under  a  flowering  Judas-tree  whose  blos- 
soms had  fallen  like  flakes  of  blood  on  the  snow  of  the 
marble.  From  this  seat  we  gazed  over  cliffs  that  were 
once  of  the  sea,  right  into  the  sunset  spread  like  a 
halo  round  the  rocks  and  the  royal  cathedral  of 
Monreale. 

I  did  not  suppose  that  Felicita  would  give  more 
than  a  passing  thought  to  Monreale  and  its  crown  of 
stone-pines,  but  she  loved  basking  in  the  tempered 
glow  of  sunset,  and  I  wanted  time  to  put  myself  right 
with  this  exquisite  woman  who  had  been  my  home 
ever  since  that  happy  day  when  Tommy  married 
her. 

Like  all  her  countrywomen,  Felicita  was  a  daughter 
of  Cupid  before  his  union  with  Psyche — only  the  soul 
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was  wanting.  Few  women  can  hope  to  be  so  physically 
perfect  as  the  exquisite  creature  who  stood  before  me 
in  the  glory  of  immortal  youth,  rounded  and  slender, 
supple  and  upright,  dark  but  glowing  with  colour, 
having  the  courage  of  a  lion  and  the  cceur  of  a 
woman. 

I  loved  her  style  of  dressing  too  :  it  seemed  to  me 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  elegant,  but  it  made  Helen 
wild  with  envy. 

'My  dear  Paul,'  she  said,  'only  an  Italian  woman  in 
a  Paris  gown  could  look  like  that.  It's  the  meeting  of 
two  masterpieces — one  of  Nature  and  the  other  of 
Art.' 

Be  that  as  it  might,  from  her  well-groomed  head  to 
her  perfect  feet  she  looked  as  inevitable  as  a  picture 
of  Raphael  or  a  Greek  statue — dear,  pretty,  soft 
Felicita,  who  could  meet  any  crisis  like  a  heroine,  but 
had  no  more  ideas  than  he  whom  the  animals  call  the 
friend  of  man — the  dog. 

She  sat  down  on  the  seat  with  a  little  sigh,  half  of 
pathos,  half  of  satisfaction,  disposed  her  skirts  to 
perfection,  and  looked  up  at  me  with  honest  affection 
and  gentle  suspense  written  in  her  kind  eyes  and  tender 
smile. 

She  must  have  known  that  something  was 
coming. 

'  Donna  Felicita,  I  am  going  to  be  married.' 

'Yes,  Don  Paolo,  you  say  rightly  that  you 
are  going  to  be  married.  It  is  she  who  is  marrying 
you.' 

'That  is  not  what  I  meant  to  say,  Donna 
Felicita.' 

'No,  a  man  would  not  say  it;  but  it  is  true,  never- 
theless.' 

'I  hope  you  don't  imply,  Donna  Felicita,  that  I  am 
being  forced  into  this  marriage  against  my  wish.  I 
assure  you  that  the  opposite  is  the  case.  I  am  very 
happy.  I ' 
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'Do  not  say  any  more,  Don  Paolo.  Qui  s'excuse 
s' accuse.' 

'I  assure  you,  Donna  Felicita ' 

'No,  my  dear  friend.  You  must  not  expect  me  to 
have  the  faith  which  consists  in  believing  what  is 
obviously  untrue.  This  Lady  Helen  Deffoy  she  is 
marrying  you,  "and  a  good  job  too,"  as  your  funny 
English  ballad  says.  She  is  young;  she  is  pretty; 
she  has  some  sense;  and  she  has  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
that  is  what  you  have  been  wanting.  All  these  years 
I  have  been  your  will.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  in- 
different to  losing  you.  I  am  losing  you,  I  know  that 
only  too  well,  and  Syracuse  will  not  be  the  same  place 
without  you.  You  will  come  perhaps,  not  so  much  as 
before,  but  for  long  periods.  In  our  house  there  will 
always  be  a  room  for  you  and  your  wife,  as  there  has 
been  for  you.  But  you  know  what  your  Milord  Tenny- 
son says  about  the  days  that  are  no  more,  and  never 
again  shall  we  pass  these  long  months  of  winter,  not 
knowing  when  we  say  good-night  what  we  shall  do 
the  next  day,  and  the  next  and  the  next.  Or,  perhaps, 
knowing  that  we  shall  do  nothing  which  would  make  a 
diary,  just  walking  in  the  garden  before  it  is  too 
hot,  talking  nothings;  then  doing  the  little  things 
that  are  to  be  done  about  the  house;  then,  after  the 
colazione,  leaning  over  the  balustrade  of  the  loggia 
to  look  across  the  sea  at  Mount  Etna  till  it  is  cool 
enough  to  go  into  the  garden  again;  and  then,  in  the 
evening,  letting  Tommy  make  us  laugh.' 

Felicita  had  described  our  life  for  winters  past.  I 
happened  to  look  at  her,  and  saw  that  she  was  crying 
gently.  We  said  nothing  more,  and  did  nothing  more. 

And  that  would  have  been  my  life. 
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